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vi  MY     OWN     LIFE. 

My  father,  who  paffcd  for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when 
I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me,  with  an  elder  brother 
and  a  fifter,  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman 
of  fingular  merit,  who,  diough  young  and  handfbme^ 
devoted  herfclf  entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating 
of  her  children.  I  paffed  through  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  education  with  fucceis,  and  was  ieized  very 
early  with  a  paflion  for  literature,  which  has  been  the 
ruling  pailion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  fource  of  my 
enjoyments.  My  ftudious  dilpofition,  my  fobriety, 
and  my  induftry,  gave  my  family  a  notion  that  the 
law  was  a  proper  profeflion  for  me ;  but  I  found  an 
unfurmo.untablc  averfion  to  every  thing  but  the  pur- 
fuits  of  philofophy  and  general  learning ;  and  while 
they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was  fe- 
cretly  devouring. 

My  very  flender  fortune,  however,  being  unfuit- 
able  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a  little 
broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or 
rather  forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering 
into  a  more  aftive  fcene  of  life.  In.  1734  I  went  to 
Briftol,  with  fome  recommendations  to  eminent 
merchants ;  but  in  a  few  months  found  th^t  fcene  to- 
tally unfuitable  to  me.^  I  went  over  to  France,  with 
a  view  of  profecuting  my  ftudies  in  a  country  retreat; 
aiid  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  fteadily 
and  fuccefsfully  purfued.  I  refolved  to  make  a  very 
rigid  frugality  fupply  niy  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  re- 
gard, every  objcft  as  contemptible,  except  the  im- 
provement of  my  talents  in  literature. 
^  During  my  retreat  in  FrancCi  firft  at  Rheims, 
but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,   in  Anjou,   I  compofed 
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tuy  Treafife  .of  Humnn  Nature.  After  paffing  three 
years  very  agreeably  in  that  country,  I  came  over  to 
London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of  1738,  I  publilhed 
my  Trearife,  and  immediately  went  down  to  my  mo- 
ther aod  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his  country-houfe, 
and  was  employed  himfelf  very  judicioufly  and  fuc- 
ccfsfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than 
my  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead-  born  from 
the  pre/s,  without  reaching  fuch  diftindlion,  §s  even 
to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.  But  being 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  fanguine  temper,  I  very 
fopn  recovered  the  blow,  and  profecuted  with  great 
ardour  my  ftudies  in  the  country.  In  1742  I  printed 
at  Edinburgh  the  firll  part  of  my  Effays :  The  wQrk 
was  favourably  received,  and  foon  made  me  en^ 
tircly  forget  my  former  difappointment.  I  conti- 
nued with  my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country,  and 
in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  I  had  too  much  ncglefted  in  my  early 
youth. 

In  1745  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Maix}uis  of 
Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him 
in  England ;  I  found  alfo,  that  the  friends  and  fa- 
mily of  that  young  nobleman  were  defirotts  of  putting 
him  under  my  care  and  diredion,  for  the  ftate  of  his 
mind  and  health  required  it, — I  lived  with  him  a 
twielvemonth.  My  appointments  during  that  time 
made  a  confiderable  acCeffion  to  my  fmall  fortune. 
I  then  received  an  invitation  from  General  St.  Glair 
to  attend  him  as  a  fecretary  to  his  expedition,  which 
was  at  firft  meant  againft  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incuriion  on  the  coaft  of  Franc^r  Next  year,  to  wit, 
,1747,  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  General  to 
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In.  175a  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chofe  me  their 
Librarian,  an  office  from  which  I  received  little  or  no 
cniolument,  but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a 
large  library.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  England;  but  being  frightened  with  the 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  of 
1700  years,  I  commenced  with  the  acceffion  of  th« 
houfe  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when  I  thought  the  mif- 
reprefcntations  of  fadion  began  chiefly  to  take  place. 
I  was,  I  own,  fanguine  in  my  expedlations  of  the 
fucceis  of  this  work.  I  thouglit  th^t  I  was  the  only 
hiftorian  that  had  at  once  neglefted  prefent  power, 
intereft,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  pre- 
judices i  and  as  the  fubjeft  was  fuited  to  every  capa* 
.city,  I  cxpefted  proportional  applaufe.  But  mile* 
rable  was  rny  difappointment :  I  was  affailed  by  one 
cry  of  reproach,  difapprobation,  ^nd  even  detcfta- 
tions  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  Whig  and  Tory, 
churchman  and  fedary,  freethinker  and  religionift, 
^patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  againft  the 
man  who  had  prefumed  to  Ihed  a  generous  tear  for 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  StraiFord;  and, 
after  the  firft  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over^ 
what  was  ftill  more  mortifying,  the  book  feemed  to 
fink  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
t>velvemonth  he  fold  only  forty- five  copies  of  it.  I 
fcarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms, confiderable  for  rank  or  letters,  that  could 
endure  the  book.  I  muft  only  except  the  primate 
of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  jthe  primate  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Stone,  which  feem  two  odd  exceptions. 
Thefe  dignified  prelates  feparately  fent  me  riieffages 
not  to  be  difcouraged. 

I  WAS^ 
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l  WAS,  however,  .1  confcfs,  difcouragcd;  and  had 
not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  fomc 
provincial  town  of  the  former  kmgdotn,  have  changed 
my  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  my  na- 
tive country.  But  as  this  fcheme  was  not  now  prac- 
ticable, and  the  fubfequent  volume  was  confideraWy 
advanced,  I  refolved  to  pick  up  courage  and  to  per- 
fevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  publifhed  at  London  my  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  Religion,  along  with  fome  other 
fmall  pieces :  Its  public  entry  was  rather  obfcure,  ex- 
cept only  that  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft 
it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and 
fcunility,  which  diftinguifh  the  Warburtonian  fchooh 
This  pamphlet  gave  me  fome  confolation  for  the 
otherwife  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  firft  vo- 
lume, was  publilhed  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Hif- 
tory, containing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
till  the  Revolution.  This  performance  happened  to 
give  left  difpleafure  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  better  re- 
ceived. It  not  only  rofe  itfclf,  but  helped  to  buoy 
up  its  unfortunate  brother. 

But  though  I  had  been  taught  by  experience,  riiait 
the  Whig  party  were  in  pofleffion  of  beftowing  all 
places,  both  in  the  ftate  and  in  literature,  I  was  fo 
litde  inclined  to  yield  to  their  fenfelefs  clamour,  that 
TO  above  a  hundred  alterations,  which  farther  ftudy, 
reading,  or  refleftion  engaged  me  to  make  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firft  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of 
ihem  invariably  to  the  Tory  fide.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
conGder  the  Engltfh  conftiturion  before  that  period  as 
a  regular  plan  of  libertv.  ^  : 
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ivi  X759  I  publi0xed  my  Hiftory  of  die  HouTq  of 
Tudor.  The  clamour  againft  thb  performance  wis 
iJmoft  equal  to  that  againft  the  Hiftory  of  the  two  firft 
Stuarts.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious; But  I  was  now  callous  againft  the  impref- 
fions  of  public  folly,  arid  continued  very  peaceably 
and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgh,  to  finiflji 
in  two  volumes,  the.  mdre  early  part  of  the  Englifli 
Hiftory,  whidi  I  gave  to  the  public  in  1761,  with 
tolerable,  and  but  tolerable  fuccefs. 

BaT,  notwithftanding  this  variety  of  winds  and 
ieafons  to  which  my  writings  had  been  expofed,  they 
had  ftill  been  making  ftich  advances,  that  the  copy- 
lifioney  given  me  by  the  bookfellers  much  exceeded 
^y  thing  formerly  known  in  England  $  I  was  be* 
come  not  only  independent,  but  opulent*  I  retired 
to  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  determined  never 
more  to  fet  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  (atif^ 
fadion  of  never  having  preferred  a  requcft  to  one 
great  man,  dt*  even  making  advances  of  friendfliip  to 
any  of  them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  pafling  all  the  reft  of  my  life  in  this  philofophical 
manner,  when  I  received,  in  1763,  an  invitation 
from  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  1  was  not  in 
the  leaft  acquaint^,  to  attend  him  oh  his  embafiy 
to  Paris,  with  a  near  prolpcdb  of  being  appointed  fe-^ 
cretary  t6  the  embafly;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of 
performing  the  fundtions  of  that  office;  This  offferj 
however  invitihg,  I  at  firft  declined^  both  becaufo^I 
was  rcluftant  to  begin  connexions  with  the  great, 
and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and  gay 
company  of  Paris  would  prove  difagrceable  to  a 
perfon  of  my  age  and  humour :  But  on  his  Lordfoip's 
treating  the  invitation,  I  accepted  of  it;    I  have 
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tt^.rftafonj  both  of  plcafure  and  iotereft,  ^o  think: 
myfelf  happy  in  n>y  connexions  with  that  nobleaiaa» 
as  well  as4ifcerwards  with  his  brother  General  Con? 
way. 

Thoss  who  have  not  ieen  the  ftraqge  tSt&s  of 
modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  wsdv 
^  Paris,  from  men  and  women  oif  oU  ranks  and  flm* 
(ions.  The  more  I  refiled  from  their  excei&ve  cir 
vilities,  the  more  I  was  k>aded  with  them.  There 
is,  however^  a  real  fatis&£tion  in  living  at  PariS]^ 
from  the  great  number  of  fenfibte^  Jcnowmg  and  po- 
lice company  with  which  that  city  abounds  above  all 
places  in  the  u^iverie.  I  thought  oi^  of  iettHnu 
there  for  life. 

I  WAS  appointed  iecretary  to  the  emba^ ;  and,  iq 
fummer  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me,  being  ap* 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  Cbargi 
f  Affaires  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Rjdunond, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  oC* 
1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  next  fummer  went  ta  £din« 
burgh,  with  the  lame  view  as  formerly,  of  burying 
myfelf  in  a  philofophical  retreat,  I  returned  to  thac 
place,  not  richer,  bvt  with  much  more  money,  and 
a  much  larger  incoitie,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford'^ 
friendfbip,  than  I  left  it ;  and  I  was  defirous  of  trying 
what  fuperfiuity  could  produce,  as  I  had  foroierly 
made  an  experiment  of  a  competency.  But  in  1767 
I  received  from  Mr.  Conway  an  invitation  to  be  Un- 
der-fecretary  s  and  this  invitation,  both  the  chara&er 
of  the  perfon,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hert- 
ford, prevented  me  from  declining.  I  returned  ta 
Edinburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  poflefled  a 
revenue  of  loool  a* year),  healthy,  and  though  fome^ 
what  ftricken  in  years,  widi  the  profped  of  enjoy^ 
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long,  my  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  incrcifc  of  my  re- 
putation. 

hf  fpring  1775  I  was  ftruck  withadifordcr  in  my 
bowels,  which  at  firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  .has 
fince,.as  I  apprehend  it,  become  niortal  and  incurable, 
I  now  reckon  upon  a  fpcedy  diflblutipn,     I  have  fuf- 
fewd  very  little  pain  from  my  diforder;  and  what  is 
more  ftrange,  have,  notwithftanding  the  great  decline 
of  my  perfon,  never  fufFered  a  monient's  abatement 
of  my  fpirits ;  infomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  pe- 
riod of  my  life  which  I  (hould  moft  choofe  to  pafs. 
over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  later 
period.     I  poffcfs  the  fame  .ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy, 
and  the  fame  gaiety  in  company.     I  confider,  befides^ 
that  a  man  of  fixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a 
few  years  of  infirmities}   and  though  I  fee   many 
fymptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at 
laft  with  additional  luftre,  I  knew  that  I  could  have 
but  few  years  to  eqjoy  it.     It  is  difficult  to  be  more 
iletached  from  life  than  I  am  at  prefent. 
-   To  conclude  hiftorically  with  my  own  charaftcr. 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  mull  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfclf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments) ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,   and  cheerful  humour,   capable  of  at- 
tachment,   but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and   of 
great  moderation  in  all  my  paffions.     Even  my  love 
of  literary  ftme,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my 
temper,  notwitWlaniding  my  frequent  difappointments* 
My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  fludious  and  literary ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  th^ 
6  reception 
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rccq>tion  I  met  with  from  them.     In  a  word^  though 
moft  men,  any  wife  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to 
complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  or  even 
attacked  by  her  baleful  tooth;  and  though  I  wan* 
I      tonly  expofcd  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  re- 
I     ligious  fadions,  they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my 
I      behalf  of  their  wonted  fury.    My  friends  never  had 
I      occaiioo  to  vindicate  any  one  circumftance  of  my 
charader  and  condudt :  Not  but  that  the  zealots,  we 
may  well  luppofe,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and 
,      pn^>agate  any  fiory  to  my  diiadvantage,  but  they 
codd  never  find  any  which  they  thought  would  wear 
the  face  of  probability.    I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  va- 
nity in  makkig  this  funeral  oration  of  mylelf^  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  miiplaced  one ;  and  ^is  is  a  matter  of 
6ft  which  is  eafily  cleared  and  afcertained. 

AftH  i8,  1776. 
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DEAR  SIR,  Kirkaldy«  Pife(hire>  Nov.  9^  tyy6. 

IT  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  melancholy  plea- 
fure,  that  I  fit  down  to  give  you  fome  account  of 
|he  behaviour  of  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mn  Hurne^ 
during  his  laft  iUnefs. 

Though  in  his  ow;i  judgment  his  difeaft  was  mor- 
tal and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try 
what  might  be  the  efFedU  of  a  long  journey.  A  few 
days  before  he  let  out,  he  wrote  that  account  of  his 
own  life,  which,  together  with  his  other  papers,  h^ 
has  left  CO  your  care.  My  account,  therefore,  ihall 
be^n  where  his  ends. 

H£  fet  out. for  London  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  at  Morpeth  met  with  Mr.  John  Home  and  my* 
fclf,  who  had  both  co|De  down  from  London  on  pur<* 

Vou  I.  A       '  pofe 
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pofe  to  fee  him,  expcfting  to  have  found  him  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Home  returned  with  him,  and  at- 
tended him  during  the  whole  of  his  ftay  in  England, 
with  that  care  and  attention  which  might  be  expedkcd 
from  a  temper  fo  pcrfeftly  friendly  and  afFcdionate. 
As  I  had  written  to  my  mother  that  fhe  might  expcft 
me  in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  con- 
tinuing my  journey.  His  difeafe  feemed  to  yield  to 
exercife  and  change  of  air,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  was  apparently  in  much  better  health 
than  when  he  left  Edinburgh.  He  was  advifed  to  go 
to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  which  appeared  for  fonie 
time  to  have  fo  good  an  efFeft  upon  him,  that  even 
he  himfelf  began  to  entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt 
to  do,  a  better  opinion  of  his  own  health.  His  fymp- 
toms,  however,  foon  returned  with  their  ufual  vio- 
lence, and  from  that  rpoment  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  recovery,  but  fubmitted  with  the  utmoft  cheerflil- 
neis,  and  the  moft  perfect  complacency  and  refigna- 
tion.  Upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  though  he 
found  himfelf  much  weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulnefs  ne- 
ver abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  him&lf^  as 
ufual,  widi  corre&ing  his  own  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  reading  books  of  amufement,  with  the 
converfation  of  his  friends;  and  fbmetimes  in  the 
evening  with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whift* 
His  cheerfulnefs  was  fo  great,  and  his  converiation 
and  amufements  run  (b  much  in  their  ufual  ftrain, 
that  nbtwithibeuiding  all  bad  fymptoms,  many  people 
coukl  not  believe  he  was  dying.  **  I  fliall  tell  your 
*«  friend.  Colonel  Edmondftone,"  faid  Doftor  Dun- 
das  to  him  one  day,  "  that  I  left  you  much  better, 
''  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.'*  "  Doftor,"  faid 
he,  "  as  I  believe  you  would  not  chufe  to  tell  any 
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*^  thing  but  the  truths  you  had  letter  tell  hvcn,  diat 
'^  I  am  dying  as  h&  as  my  enemies,  if  |  have  any, 
<«  could  wi(h>  and  as  eaflly  and  cheerfully  as  my  beft 
<<  firiends  could  defire.*'     Colonel  Edmondftone  foon 
afterwards  came  to  fee  him,  and  take  leave  of  him ; 
and  on  his  way  home  he  could  not  forbear  writing 
him  a  letter,   bidding  him  once   more  an  eternal 
adieu,  and  applying  to  him,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the 
beaudfiil  French  verfes  in  which  the.  Abbe  Chaulieu, 
in  expeftation  of  his  own  death,   laments  his  ap- 
proaching feparation  from  his  friend  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fare.     Mr.  Hume's  magnanimity  and  firmnefs 
were  fuch,  that  his  moft  affefiionate  friends  knew, 
that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  talking  or  writing  to 
him  as  to  a  dying  man,  and  that  fo  far  from  being  hurt 
by  this  franknefs,  he  Was  rather  pleafed  and  flattered 
by  it.     I  happened  to  come  into  his  room  while  he 
was  reading  Ais  letter,  which  he  had  juft  received, 
and  which  he  inunediately  (howed  me^     I  told  him, 
that  though  I  was  fenfible  how  very  much  he  was 
weakened,  and  that  appearance^  were  in  many  re- 
^ipeds  very  bad,  yet  his  cheerflilnefs  was  ftill  lb  great, 
the  fpirit  of  life  feemed  ftill  to  be  fb  very  ftrong  in 
him,  that  I  could  not  help  entertaining  fbme  faint 
hopes.     He  anfwered,  "  Your  hopes  are  groundlefs, 
"  An  habitual  diarrhoea  of  more  thart  a  year's  ftand- 
«•  ing  would  be  a  very  bad  difeafe  at  any  age :  At  my 
"  age  it  is  a  mortal  one*     When  I  lie  down  in  the 
"  evening  I  feel  myfelf  weaker  than  when  I  rofe  in 
•*  the  morning;  and  when  I  rife  in  the  morning 
"  weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.     I 
**  am  fenfible,  bcfides,  that  fome  of  my  vital  parts 
«  are  afFedted,  fo  that  I  muft  foon  die."     "  Well," 
laid  I,  "  if  it  muft  be  fo,  you  have  at  leaft  the  iatif- 

A  2  "  faAion 
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"  faftbn  of  leaving  all  yout  friends,  your  brother's 
*'  family  in  particular,  in  great  profpcrity."  He 
faid,  that  he  felt  that  fatisfaffion  fo.  fenfibly,  that 
when  he  was  reading,  a  few  days  before,  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  among  all  the  excufcs  which 
are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him  j  he 
had  no  houfe  to  finilh,  he  had  no  daughter  to  pro- 
vide for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wiflied  to 
revenge  himfelf,  "  I  could  not  well  imagine,"  fold 
he,  "  what  excufe  I  could  make  to  Charon  in  order 
«*  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have  done  every  thing 
««  of  donfequence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I 
*'  could  at  no  time  expcdt  to  leave  my  relations  and 
*'  friends  in  a  better  fituation  than  that  in  which  I 
**  am  now  likely  to  leave  them :  I  therefore  have  all 
**  reafon  to  die  contented,"  He  then  diverted  him- 
felf with  inventing  feveral  jocular  excufcs  which  he 
fuppofed  he  might  make  to  Charon,-  and  with  ima- 
gining the  very  furly  anfwers  which  it  might  fuit  the 
charaftcr  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  **  Upon  fijr- 
, "  ther  confideration/'  faid  he,  "  I  thought  I  might 
{^•^lay  to  him.  Good  Charon,  I  have  been  corredring 
***  my  works  for  a  new  edition.  Allow  me  a  little 
.  **  time,  that  I  may  fee  how  the  Public  receives  the 
"  alterations."  But  Charon  would  anfwer,  "  When 
**  you  have  feen  the  efFc6l  of  thcfc,  you  will  be  for 
"  making  other  alterations.  There  will  be  no  end 
*'  of  fuch  excuies ;  fo,  honeft  friend,  pleafc  ftep  into 
"  the  boat."  But  I  might  ftill  urge,  **  Have  a  little 
*'  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
•*  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public.  If  I  live  a  few 
*'  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  fatisfaftbn  of  feeing 
*'  the  dowofal  of  fome  of  the  prevailing  fyftems  of 
7  "  fuper- 
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*^  iuperftition."  But  Charon  woiald  then  lofc  all 
temper  and  decency.  '*  You  loitering  rogue,  that 
**  will  not  happen  thefe  many  hundred  years.  Do 
**  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  leafc  for  fo  long  a  term  ? 
^  Get  into  the  boat  this  inftant,  you  lazy  loitering 
^  rogue/' 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  always  talked  of  his  ap- 
proaching diflblution  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  he  never 
^iSk&td  to  make  any  parade  of  his  magnanimity.  He 
never  mentioned  the  fubjeft  but  when  the  converfa- 
tion  naturally  led  to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon 
it  thaii  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  happened  to 
require:  It  was  a  fubjeft,  indeed,  whicl>  occurred 
pretty  feequently,  in  confequcnce  of  the  eqquiries 
which  his  friends,  who  came  to  fee  him,  naturally 
made  concerning  the  ftate  of  his  health.  The  con- 
verfation which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which 
pafled  on  Thurfday  the  8th  of  Auguft,  was  the  laft, 
except  one,  that  I  ever  had  with  him.  He  had  now 
become  fo  very  weak,  that  the  company  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends  fetigued  him;  for  his  cheerfulnefs 
was  ftill  fo  great,  his  complaifance  and  fecial  difpofi- 
tion  were  ftill  fo  entire,  that  when  any  friend  was  with 
him,  he  could  not  help  talking  more,  and  with  greater 
exertion,  than  fuited  the  weaknefs  of  his  body.  At 
his  own  defire,  therefore,  I  agreed  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh, where  I  was  ftaying  partly  upon  his  account, 
and  returned  to  my  mother's  houfe  here,  at  Kirkaldy, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  fend  for  me  whenever 
he  wiihed  to  fee  me ;  the  phyfician  who  faw  him  moft 
frequently,  Doftor  Black,  undertaking,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  write  me  occalionally  an  account  of  the  ftate 
of  his  health. 

A3  On 
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On  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  the  Doftor  wrote  mc  the 
following  letter : 

^^  Since  my  lafl:  Mr.  Hume  has  pafTed  his  time 
pretty  cafily,  bi|t  is  much  weaker.  He  fits  up,  goes 
down  ftairs  once  a  day,  and  amufes  himfelf  with 
reading,  but  ieldom  fees  any  body.  He  finds,  that 
'  even  the  converfation  of  his  moft  intimate  friends  fa- 
tigues and  oppreije^  him ;  and  it  is  happy  that  he  does 
not  need  it,  for  he  is  quite  free  from  anxiety,  impa- 
tience, or  low  fpirit?,  aqd  paflTes  his  time  very  well 
^th  the  afllftance  of  ampfing  books." 

I  RECEIVED  the  day  after  a  letter  fi-om  Mr.  Hume 
himfelf,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extraft: 

'« MY  PEAPLE^T  FRIENP,     Edinburgh,  Aug.  23, 177$. 

^^  I  AAf  obliged  to  make  ulp  of  my  nephew's  hand 

in  writing  to  ygq,  as  I  do  not  rjfe  tq-day.       ♦^       * 

<'  I  GO  very  fai):  to  decline,  and  Istft  i)ight  had  a 
fmall  fever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a  quicker  pe- 
riod to  this  tedious  illnefs  $  but  unluckily  it  has  in  a 
^  great  rpeafure  gone  oflT.  I  canpot  fubrpit  to  your 
coming  oyer  here  on  my  account,  as  it  is  polllble  for 
me  to  fee  you  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  day^  but  Doftof 
Black  cap  better  inform  you  concerning  the  degrpe  of 
flrengtl}  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain  with  nne* 
Adieu,  &c." 

Three  days  after,  I  received  the  following  letter 
^m  Do£U)r  Black : 

<'  D  E  A  R  S I  R«        Edinburgh,  Monday^  Aug.  26, 1776. 
*'  Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock  aftcrnodh,  Mr. 
Hume  expired.    The  near  approach  of  his  death  be- 
came 
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came  evident  in  die  night  between  Thurfday  and  Fri- 
day, when  his  difcafe  became  exceffivc,  and  foon 
weakened  him  fo  much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rife 
aut  of  his  bed.  He  continued  to  the  laft  perfe^ly 
fenfible,  and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  of  dif- 
trds/  He  never  dropped  the  fmalleft  expreffion  of 
impatience  y  but  when  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  to  the 
people  about  him,  always  did  it  with  aflTedion  and 
tendemefs.  I  thought  it. improper  to  write  to  bring 
you  over,  efpecially  as  I  heard  that  he  had  diftated  a 
letter  to  you,  defiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he 
became  very  weak,  it  coft  him  an  effort  to  fpeak, 
and  he  died  in  fuch  a  happy  compollire  of  mind  that 
nodiing  could  exceed  it." 

Thus  filed  our  ipoft  excellent,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  friepd »  concerning  whofe  philofbphical  opi^ 
nions  men  will  no  doubt  judge  varioufly,  every  one 
approving  or  condemning  them,  according  as  they 
happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with  his  pwnj  but 
concerning  whofe  charader  and  condu£t  there  can 
fcarce  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  in- 
deed, fepmpd  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  than  that  perhaps  of 
any  other  man  I  have  ^ver  known,  £ven  in  the  low- 
eft  ftate  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and  neceflfary  fruga- 
lity never  hindered  him  from  exercifing,  upon  proper 
occafions,  a6ts  both  of  charity  and  generofity.  It 
was  a  frugality  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon 
the  love  of  independency.  The  extreme  gentlcnefe  of 
his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  firmnefs  of  his 
mind,  or  the  ftcadinefs  of  his  refolutions.  His  con- 
ftant  pleafantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good-na- 
turf  and  good-hvimour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and 

piodefty. 
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modeftyj  and  without  even  the  flighted  dnfture  of 
maligmty^  fo  frequently  the  difagreeable  fource  of 
what  is  called  wit  in  other  rpcn.  It  never  was  the 
meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify;  and  therefore,  ^ 
far  From  offending,  it  feldom  failed  to  pleafe  and  de- 
lights  even  thofe  who  were  the  objefts  of  it.  To 
his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objefts  of  it>  there 
was  ^ot  perliaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable 
qualities  which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  con* 
verfation.  And  that  gaiety  of  temper,  fo  agreeable 
in  fociety,  but  which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with 
frivolous  and  fuperficial  qualities,  was  in  him  cer- 
tainly attended  with  the  mod  fevere  application^  the 
moft  extenfive  learning,  the  greateft  depth  of  thoughtj 
and  a  capacity  in  every  refpc6t  the  moft  comprehen- 
five.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  confidered 
'  him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  fince  his  death,  as  ap^ 
proaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfeftly  wife  and 
virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
will  permit. 

I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

Moft  afFedionately  your's, 
ADAM    SMITH. 
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The     BRITONS. 

rir^  H  E  curiofity,  entertained  by  all  civilized  CHAP. 
X  nations,  of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and  ^' 
adventures  of  their  anceftors,  commonly  excites  a 
regret  that  the  hiftory  of  remote  ages  ftiould  always 
be  fo  much  involved  in  obfcurity,  uncertainty,  and 
contradiftion.  Ingenious  men,  poflefled  of  leifure, 
arc  apt  to  pulh  their  refearches  beyond  the  period  in 
which  literary  monuments  are  fraaied  or  preferved  \ 
without  rcflefting,  that  the  hiftory  of  paft  events  is 
immediately  loft  or  disfigured  when  intrufted  to  me- 
mory and  oral  tradition^  and  that  the  adventures  of 
barbarous  nations^  even  if  they  were  recorded,  could 
afford  litde  or  no  entertainment  to  men  born  in  a 
more  cultivated  age.  The  convulfions  of  a  civilized 
Vol.  L^  B  ftatc 
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HAP.  jlatc  ufually  compofc  the  moft  inflruftive  and  moft 
^'  .  interefting  part  of  its  hiftory  j  but  the  fuddcn,  vio- 
knt,  and  unprepared  revolutions  incident  to  Barba* 
rians,  are  fo  much  guided  by  caprice,  and  terminate 
fo  often  in  cruelty,  that  they  dilguft  us  by  the  uni- 
formity of  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  rather  fortu- 
nate for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in  filence  and 
oblivion.  The  only  certain  means  by  which  nations 
can  indulge-  their  curiofity  in  refearches  concerning 
their  remote  origin,  is  to  confider  the  language, 
manners,  and  cuftoms  of  their  artceftors,  and  to  coni«- 
pare  them  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  fables,  which  are  commonly  employed  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  true  hiftory,  ought  entirely  to  be 
difregarded ;  or  if  any  exception  be  admitted  to  this 
general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  fidions>  which  are  fo  celebrated  and  fo  agree-  . 
able,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objedts  of  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  Neglefting,  therefore,  all  tradi- 
tions, or  rather  tales,  concerning  the  niorc  early 
hiftory  of  Britain,  we  fhall  only  confider  the  ftate  of 
the  inhabitants  as  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  on  their 
invafion  of  this  country:  We  ihall  briefly  riin  over 
the  events  which  attended  the  conqueft  made  by  that 
empire,  }s  belonging  more  to  Roman  than  Britifh 
ftory :  We  Ihall  haften  through  the  obfcure  and  un- 
interefting  period  of  Saxon  annals :  And  fhall  re- 
ferve  a  more  full  narration  for  thofe  times  when  the 
truth  is  both  fo  well  afcertained  and  fo  complete  as  . 
to  promife  entertainment  and  inftruftion  to  the 
reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or 
Celtas,  who  peopled  that  ifland  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  Their  language  was  the  fame,  their 
nianners,  their  government,  their  fuperftitibn ;  va- 
ried only  by  thofe  fmall  differences,  which  time  or  a 
communication  with  the  bordering  nations  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  introduce.     The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  efpe-  • 
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irially  in  thofe  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  Italy, 
had  acquired,  from  a  commerce  with  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  fomc  refinement  in  the  arts,  which  gra- 
dually difFufed  themfelves  northwards,  and  fpread 
but  a  very  faint  light  over  this  ifland.  The  Greek 
I  and  Roman  navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were 
'^  fcarcely  any  other  travellers  in  thole  ages)  brought 
back  the  mod  fhocking  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  people,  which  they  magnified,  as  ufual,  in  order 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The 
fouth-eaft  parts,  however,  of  Britain,  had  already,  be- 
fore the  age  of  Caefar,  made  the  firft  and  moft  re* 
quifite  ftep  towards  a.  civil  fettlcment;  and  the  Bri-  \; 
tons,  by  tillage  and  agriculture,  had  jchere  increafed  ^ 
to  a  great  multitude*.  The  other  inhabitants  of  J 
the  ifland  ftill  maintained  themfelves  by  pafture: 
They  were  clothed  with  Ikins  of  beafts :  They  dwelt  -^  ; 
in  huts,  which  they  reared  in  the  forefts  and  marfhes, 
with  which  the  country  was  covered :  They  fhifted 
cafily  their  habitation,  when  aftuated  either  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder  or  the  fear,  of  an  enemy:  The 
convenience  of  feeding  their  cattle  was  even  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  motive  for  removing  their  feats :  And  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their 
wants  and  their  poffcffions  were  equally  fcanty  and 
limited. 

The  Britons  "were  divided  into  many  fmall  na-  -   c 
tions  or  tribes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whofc   "  / 
fole  property  was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was    ^^ 
impoflible,  after  they  had  acquired  a  relifti  of  liberty, 
for  their  princes  or  chieftains  to  eftablifli  any  de- 
ipotic  authority  over  them.     Their  governments^ 
though  monarchical,  were  free^  as  well  as  thofe  of^ 
all  the  Celtic  nations  j  and  the  common  people  feem 
even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among  them  %  than 
among  the  nations  of  GaulS  from  whom  they  were 
defcended.      Each  ftate  was  divided  into  faftions 

•  Csfar,  lib.  4.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.     Mela,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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within  itfelf* :  It  was  agitated  with  jealoufy  or  anf- 
mofity  againft  the  neighbouring  ftates :  And  while 
the  arts  of  peaee  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the 
chief  occupation,  and  formed  the  chief  objeft  of 
ambition,  among  the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  o/ie  of  the  moft 
confiderable  parts  of  their  government ;  and  the 
Druids,  who  were  their  priefts,  poffefled  great  au- 
thority among  them.  Befides  miniftering  at  the 
altar,  and  direfting  all  religious  duties,  they  prefided 
over  the  education  of  youth ;  they  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity from  wars  and  taxes  \  they  poffefled  both  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurifdiftion ;  they  decided  all  con- 
troverfies  among  ftates  as  wdl  as  among  private  per- 
fons,  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  decree 
was  expofed  to  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  The  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  againft 
him :  He  was  forbidden  accefs  to  the  facrifices  or 
public  worftiip :  He  was  debarred  all  intercourfe  with 
his  fellow- citizens,  even  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
life :  His  company  was  univerfally  fhunned,  as  pro- 
fane and  dangerous :  He  was  refufed  the  proteftion 
of  law^ :  And  death  itfelf  became  an  acceptable  relief 
from  the  mifery  and  infamy  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed. Thus,  the  bands  of  government,  which  were 
naturally  loofe  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  peo- 
ple, were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of 
their  fuperftition. 

■  No  fpecies  of  fuperftition  was  ever  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  Druids.  Befides  the  fevere  pe- 
nalties, which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
to  inflift  in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal 
tranfmigration  of  fouls  \  and  thereby  extended  their 
authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  timorous  vo- 
taries. They  praftifed  their  rites  in  dark  groves  or 
other  fecret  recefies^ ;  and  in  order  to  throw  a  greater 
inyftery  over  their  religion,  they  communicated  their 

«  Tacit.  Agr.  ^  Catfar,  lib,  6,    Strabo,  lib.  4.. 
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doArines  only  to  the  initiated,  arid  ftridly  forbad  the  C  H  A.  P. 
committing  of  them  to  writing ;  left  they  Ihould  at  .    _'_  ^ 
any  time  be  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
fane vulgar.    Human  facrifices  were  praftifed  among 
them :  The  fpoils  of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their 
divinities ;  and  they  puniftied  with  the  fevereft  tor- 
tures whoever  dared  to  fecretc  any  part  of  the  confe- 
crated  offering:  Thefe  treafures  they  kept  in  woods 
and  forefts,  fecured  by  no  other  guard  than  the  ter-    • 
rors  of  their  religion*"  j  and  this  fteady  conqueft  over 
human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  fignal  than 
their  prompting  men  to  the  moft  extraordinary  an4 
moft  violent  efforts.     No  idolatrous  worfhip  ever  at-    '  •  i 
tained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  j  and  the  Romans,  after 
their  conqueft,  finding  it  impoffible  to  reconcile  tholf 
nations  to  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their  mafters^   . 
while  it  maintained  its  authority,  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  abolifh  it  by  penal  ftatutes  j  a  violence  which  had 
never,  in  any  other  inftancc,  been  praftifed  by  thofe 
tolerating  conquerors*. 

The     R  O  M  A  N  S, 

•'*♦' 

THE  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but 
independent  ftate,  when  Csefar,  having  over- 
run all  Gaul  by  his  vidories,  firft  caft  his  eye  on  . 
their  ifland.     He  was  not  allured  either  by  its  riches 
or  its  renown  j  but  being  ambitious  of  carrying  the 
Roman  arms  into  a  new  world,  then  moftly  unknown, 
lie  took  advantage  of  a  ftiort  interval  in  his  Gaulle 
wars,  and  made  an  invafion  on  Britain.  The  natives, 
informed  of  his  intention,  were  fenfible  of  the  un- 
equal conteft,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by 
fubmiffjons,  which,  however,  retarded  not  the  exe-    y 
cution  of  his  defign^      After  fome  refiftance,   he  Annoanis 
landed,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Deal;  and  having  ob-  ^-  55- 

h  Cscfar,  lib.  6.  *  Suctoo.  in  vita  Claudii. 
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.  C  HA  P.  taincd  fevcral  advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  promife  hoftages  for  their  future  obe- 
dience, he  was  conftrained,  by  thcf  neceflity  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  to  withdraw  his 
forces  into  Gaul.  The  Britons,  relieved  fronn  the 
terror  of  his  arnns,  neglefted  the  performance  of  their 
ftipulations  5  and  thaf  haughty  conqueror  refolved 
next  fummer  to  chaftife  them  for  this  breach  of  treaty, 
imanded  with  a  greater  force ;  and  though  he 
foutid  a  more  regular  refiftance  from  the  Britons, 
who  had  united  under  Caffivelaunus,  one  of  their 
petty  princes,*Tie  dilcomhted  them  in  every  aftion. 
He  advanced  into  the  country  5  pafled  the  Thames 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  took  and  burned  the  ca- 
pitalof  Caffivelaunus ;  eftabliflied  his  ally,  Mandu- 
bratius,  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Trinobanfes  -,  and 
having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  make  him  new  fub- 
miffions,  he  again  returned  with  his  army  into  Gaul, 
and  left  the  authority  of  the  Romans  more  nominal 
than  real  in  this  ifland. 

'  The  civil  wars  which  enfued,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchy  in  Rome, 
faved  the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to 
be  impofed  upon  them.  Auguftus,  the  fucceffpr  of 
Caefar,  content  with  the  vi<5tory  obtained  over  the 
liberties  of  his  own  country,  was  little  ambitious  of 
acquiring  fame  by  foreign  wars ;  and  being  appre- 
henfive  left  thfe  fame  unlimited  extent  of  dominion, 
which  had  fubVerted  the  republic,  might  alfo- over- 
whelm the  empire,  he  recommended  it  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might 
be  acauired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advite  of 
Auguftus  a  pretence  for  his  inadlivity  ^  The  nnad 
fallies  of  Caligula,  in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with 
an  invafion,  fcrved  only  to  expofe  himfelf  and  the 
empire  to  ridicule :  And  the  Britons  had  now,  during 
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dmoft  a  century^  enjoyed  their  liberty  unmolefted ;  c  H  A  p.- 
when  the  Roinans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  .    J*  ^ 
to  think  fcrioufly?  of  reducing  them  under  their  do- 
minion.    Without  feeking  any  more  jufldfiable  rea-     Q 
fons  of  hoftility  than  were  emplojdd  by  the  late. 
Europeans  in  fubjefting  the  Africans  and  Americans,  a.  d.  43, 
they  fent  over  an  army  under  the  command  of  Plau- 
tius,  an  able  general,  who  gaineJfome  viftories,  and 
made  a  conliderable  progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inha- 
bitants. Claudius'  himfclf,  finding  matters  fufEciently 
prepared  for  his  reception,    made  a  journey  into 
Britain;  and  received  the  fubmiffion  of  feveral  Britilh 
ftates,    the  Cantii,  Atrebates,  Regni,    and  Trino- 
bantes,   who  inhabited  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the 
illand,  and  whom  their  polSeffions  and  more  culti- 
vated manner  of  life  rendered  willing  to  purchafe 
peace  at  the  expence  of  their  liberty.     The  other 
Britons,    under  the  command  of  Caraftacus,   ftill 
maintained  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  the  Romans 
made  little  pr(^refsi^  againft  them ;    till  Oflorius 
Scapula  was  fent  over  to  command  their  armies. 
This  general  advanced  the  Roman  conquefts  over  A.D.50. 
die  Britons ;  pierced  into  the  country  of  the  Si- 
hires,  a  warlike  nation,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Severne ;  defeated  Caraftacus  in  a  great  battle ; 
took  him  prifoncr,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  where  his 
magnanimous  behaviour  procured  him  better  treat- 
ment than  thole  conquerors  ufqally  beftqwed  on 
captive  princes'. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  fubduedj  and  this  ifland  was  re- 
garded by  the  ambitious  Romans  as  a  field  in  which 
military  honour  might  ftill  be  acquired.  Under  the  a.  D.  59. 
reign  of  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  invefted  with 
the  command,  and  prepared  to  fignalize  his  name  by 
viftories  over  thofe  barbarians.  Finding  that  the 
ifland  of  Mona,  now  Anglefey,  was  the  chief  feat 

}  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  %%• 
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C  HAP,  of  the  Druids,  he  refolvcd  to  attack  it>  ami  to  fob-* 
^  ^'  .  jeft  a  place,  which  was  the  centre  of  their  fupcrfls-# 
tion,  and  which  afforded  protedion  to  all  their  baffle^ 
forces.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to  obftrufl:  hia 
fending  on  tjiis  /acred  ifland,  both  by  the  force  of 
their  arm^  and  the  terrors  of  their  religion.  Thd 
women  and  priefts  were  intermingled  with  the  Ibldiens 
iipon  the  fhore;  and  running  about  with  flaming 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  toffmg  their  diflievellev 
hair,  they  ftruck  greater  terror  into  the  ailoniihed 
Romans  by  their  bowlings,  cries,  and  execrations,' 
than  the  real  danger  from  the  armed  forces  was  able 
to  infpire.  But  Suetonius,  exhorting  his  troops  to 
defpife  the  menaces  of  a  fuperftition  whtdi  they  dc- 
fpifed,  impelled  them  to  the  attadc,  droVe  the  Bri- 
tons off  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fame  fircf 
which  thofe  priefts  had  prepared  for  dicir.  captive 
enemies,  deftroyed  all  the  confecratcd  grovw  and 
altab;  and,  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Britons,  he  thought  hisfijture  progrefe 
would  be  ^afy,  in  reducing  the  people  to  fubje&ion. 
But  he  was  difappointed  in  his  cxpeftations*. .  The 
Britons,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  were  -jalj 
in  arms ;  and  headed  by  Eoadicea,  queen  of  tlw 
Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  moft  ignomi-^ 
nious  manner  by  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  already 
attacked  with  fuccefe  feveral  fetdcments  of  their  in-. 
fulting^  conquerors.  Suetonius  haftened  ieo  the  pto^ 
teftion  of  London,  which  was  already  a  flquriihing 
Roman  colony ;  biit  he  found  on  his  arrival,  that  it 
would  be  requifite  for  the  general  fafety  to  abandon 
that  place  to  the  mcrcilefs  fiiry  of  the  enemy.  Lon- 
don was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it  were  cruelly  maflacred  i  the  Romans 
and  all  ftrangers-,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  were 
.every  where  put  to  the  fword  without  diftinftion  5 
and  the  Britons,  by  rendering  the  war  thus  bloody, 
feemed  determined  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  or 
compofition  with  the  enemy,  But  this  cruelty  was 
4  revengeci 
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revenged  by  Suetanius  in  a  great  and  decifive  battle, 
where  80,000  of  the  Britons  are  faid  to  have  pe- 
Fiihed;  and  Boadicea  herfelf,  rather  than  faU  into 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  viftor,  put  an  end  to  her  - 
own  life  by  poifon".     Nero  foon  after  recalled  Sue- 
tonius from  a  government,  where,  by  fuffering  and 
infli£ling  fo  many  feverities,    he  was  judged  im- 
proper for  compofing  the  angry  and  alarmed  minds 
of  the  inhabitants.     After  fome  interval,- Cerealis 
received  the  command  from  Vcfpafian,  and  by  his 
bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Julius  Fnontinus  fucceeded  Cerealis  both  in  autho- 
rity and  in  reputation :  But  the  general  who  finally  TzJ^^mci 
eftablilhed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  thif^^    q 
liland,  was  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the  ^ 
reigns  of  VelpaGan,  ntus,  and  Domitian,  and  dif-»  C ^ 
tinguiifaed  himfelf  in  that  fcene  of  aftion.  .    y 

This  gr^at  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for 
fiibduing  Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquifitipn  ufeful 
to  the  conquerors.  He  carried  his  vidorious  arms 
jDorthwards,  defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter, 
pierced  iato  the  inacceffible  forefts  and  mountains  of 
Caledonia,  reduced  every  ftate  to  fubjeftion  in  the 
ibuthem  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  chafed  before  him 
all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intradtable  fpirits, 
who  deemed  war  and  death  itfelf  lefs  intolerable  than 
fervkude  under  the  victors.  He  even  defeated  them 
in  a  decifivc  aftion,  which  they  foyght  under  Gal- 
gacus,  dieir  leader ;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  gar-- 
rifons,  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  oS^  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of 
the  ifland,  and  fecurcd  the  Roman  province  fi-om 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants". 

During  thefe  military  enterprifes,  he  negle6ted 
not  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  ci- 
vility among  the  Britons,  taught  them  to  defire  and 
raiie  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  reconciled  them  to 

«  Tacit.  Ann.  ttb,  14,  «  Tacit.  Agr. 
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c HAP.  the  Roman  language  and  tnanners,  intruded >thenfi 
in  letters  and  fcience,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  render  thofe  chain's,  which  he  had  forged,  both 
cafy  and  agreeable  to  them**.  The  inhabitants^ 
having  experienced  how  unequal  their  own  force 
was  to  refift  that  of  the  Romans,  acquiefced  in  the 
dominion  of  their  matters,  and  were  gradually  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  that  mighty  empire. 

This  was  the  lail  durable  conqueft  made  by  the 
Romans  j  and  Britain,  once  fubdued,  gave  no  far- 
ther inquietude  to  the  vidor.  Caledonia  alone^jde*- 
fended  by  its  barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt 
which  the  Romans  entertained  for  it,  fometimes  in- 
feftcd  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the, 
inc'urfions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  better  to  fccurc 
the  frdntiers  of  the  empire,  Adrian,  who  vifited  this 


^a/ji^ji.       ifland,  built  a  rampart  between  the  river  Tyne  and 
//  the  frith  of  Solway :  LoUius  Urbicus,  under  Anto- 

^^^  ninus  Pius,'  ercfted  one  in  the  place  where  Agricola 

had  formerly  eftabliflied  his  garrifons  :  Severus,  who 
made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  carried  his  ju-ma 
to  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  it,  added  new  for- 
tifications to  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  and  durinfi^  the 
reigns  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  fuch  a  profound 
tranquillity  prevailed  in  Britain,  that  Jittle  mention 
is  m^de  of  the  affairs  of  that  ifland  by  any  hiilorian. 
The  only  incidents  which  occur,  are  fome  fedidons 
or  rebellions  of  the  Roman  legions  quartered  there, 
and  fome  ufurpations  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  the 
Roman  governors.  The  natives,  difarmed,  difpi- 
rited,  and  fubmiflive,  had  loft  all  (&^e,  and  even 
idea,  of  their  former  liberty  and  independence. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  that 
enormous  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had 
diflfufed  flavery  and  oppreflion,  together  with  peace 
and  civility,  over  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  globe, 
was  approachbg  towards  its  final  diifolution.     Italy, 

^  •  Tacit.  Agr. 
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and  the  centre  of  the  empire,  removed,  during  fo  chap. 
many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the  wars,  had  en-  .  „  '  ^ 
tirely  loft  the  military  fpirit,  and  were  peopled  by 
an  enervated  race,  equally  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers. 
The  emperors  found  themfelves  obliged  to  recruit 
their  legions  from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  the 
genius  of  war,  though  languilhing,  was  not  totally 
extinft;  and  thcfe  mercenary  forces,  carelefs  of  laws 
and  civil  inftitutions,  eftablifhed  a  military  govern- 
ment,  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  fovereign  than  to  the 
people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  the  fame  diforders 
introduced  the  bordering  barbarians  into  the  fervice 
of  the  Romans ;  and  thofe  fierce  nations, -having  how 
added  difcipline  to  their  native  bravery,  could  no 
longer  be  reftrained  by  the  impotent  policy  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  accuftomed  to  employ  one  in 
the  deftrudion  of  the  others.  Senfible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  fo  rich  a  prize, ' 
the  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  affailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire  j  and  having  firft  fatiated  their  avi- 
dity by  plunder,  began  to  think  of  fixing  a  fetdement 
in  the  wafted  provinces.  The  more  diftant  barba- 
rians, who  occupied  the  deferted  habitations  of  the 
former,  advanced  in  their  acquifitions,  and  preffed 
with  their  incumbent  weight  the  Roman  ftate,  al- 
ready unequal  to  the  load  which  it  fuftained.  In- 
ftead  of  arming  the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the 
emperors  recalled  all  the  diftant  legions,  in  whom 
alone  they  could  repofe  confidence;  and  coUedted 
the  whole  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  ca- 
pital and  centre  of  the  empire.  Tfie  ncceflity  of 
fclf-prefcrvation  had  fuperfeded  the  ambidon  of 
power ',  and  the  ancient  point  of  honour,  never  to 
contraft  die  limits  of  the  empire,  could  no  longer 
be  attended  to  in 'this  defperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  fituation  was  removed  from  the 

fury  of  thefe  barbarous  incurfions  3  and  bei^ng  alfo  a 
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c  HA  P.  rernote  province,  not  much  valued  by  the  Rpm^s> 
the  legions  which  defended  it  were  carried  over  to  the 
proteftion  of  Italy  and  GkuL  But  that  province, 
though  fecured  by  the  fea  againft  the  inroads  of  the 
greater  tribes  of  barbarians,  found  enemies  on  its 
fi-ontiers,  who  took,  advantage  of  its  prcfent  defencc- 
lefs  fituation.  The  Pifts  and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in 
the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
made  incuriions  upon  their  peaceable  and  effeminate 
neighbours  -,  and  befides  the  temporary  depredations 
which  they  committed,  thefe  combined  nations 
threatened  the  whole  province  with  fubjeftion,  or, 
what  the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and 
devaftation.  The  Pifts  feem  tQ  have  been  a  tribe  of 
the  native  Britifli  race,  who,  having  been  chafed  into 
the  northern  parts  by  die  conquefts  of  Agricola,  Jiad 
there  interrpingled  with  the  ancient  inhabit;wts :  The 
Scots  were  derived  from  the  fame  Celtic  origin,  had 
firft  been  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  had  migrated  to  the 
north- wieft  coafts  of  this  ifland,  and  had  long  been 
accuftomed,  as  well  from  their  old  as  their  new  feats, 
to  infeft  the  Roman  province  by  piracy  and  rapine*. 
Thefe  tribes,  finding  their  more  opulent  neighbours 
expofed  to  invafion,  foon  broke  over  the  Roman 
wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
though  a  contemptible  enemy  in  themfcjives,  met 
with  no  refinance  from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants. 
The  Britons,  accuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  em- 
perors for  defence  as  well  as  government,  made  fup- 
plications  to  Rome  j  and  one  legion  w?s  feat  over 
for  their  proteftion.  This  force  was  %n  overmatch 
for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their  invafion,  routed 
them  in  every  engagement,  and  having  chafed  them 
into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
defence  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  '. 
Their  retreat  brought  on,  a  new  invafion  of  tbe 
enemy.     The  Britons  made  again  an  application  .to 

•  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

P  GiUlasy  Bede,  lib.  x.  cUp.  iz.    Paul.  DIacon. 
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Rome,  and  ^ain  obtained  the  affiftance  of  a  legion,  CHAP. 
which  proved  efFeftual  for  their  relief:  But  the  Ro-  ^^_^'_  ^ 
mans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued 
with  thofe  diftant  expeditions,  informed  the  Britons 
that  they  muft  no  longer  look  to  them  for  fuccour, 
exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,   and 
urged,  that  as  they  were  now  their  own  mailers,  it 
became  them  to  proteft  by  their  valour  that  inde- 
pendence which  their  ancient  lords  had  conferred 
upon  them '.     That  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with 
the  better  grace,  the  Romans  aflifted  them  in  eredting 
anew  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely 
of  ftone,  and  which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  timc^^  /rt  ^^^ 
artificers  fkilful  enough  to  repair  \   And  having  done^-^  ^y  ^  <^^ 
this  laft  good  office  to  the  inhabitants,  they  bid  ^fyfi^/a^^ 
final  adieu  to  Britain,  about  the  year -448;   after       ^^//^(P 
being  mailers  of  the  more  confiderable  part  t)f  it 
during  the  courfe  of  near  four  centuries. 

The     BRITONS. 

THE  abjeft  Britons  regarded  this  prelent  of 
liberty  as  fatal  to  them ;  and  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  put  in  pradtice  the  prudent  counfel  givca 
them  by  the  Romans,  tX)  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
Unaccuftomed  both  to  the  perils  of  war  and  to  the 
cares  of  civil  government,  they  found  themfelves  ' 
incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  meafures  for 
rcfifling  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Gratian 
alfo  and  Conftantine,  two  Romans  who  had  a  little 
before  aflumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  had  carried 
over  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  youth ;  j 

and  having  perilhed  in  their  unluccefsful  attempts 
on  the  imperial  throne,  had  defpoiled  the  ifland  of 
thofe  who,  in  this  defpcrate  extremity,  were  beft  able 
to  defend  it.     The  Pidls  and  Scots,  findings  that  the  • 

Ronians  had  finally  relinquifhed  Britain,  now  regarded 

4  B«de,  lib*  x.  cap.  x%%  '  Ibid. 
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c  HA  P.  the  whole  as  their  prey,  and  attacked  the  northern 
wall^  with  redoubled  forces.     The  Britons,  already 
fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  found  the  rannparts  but 
a  weak  defence  for  theni  j  anddeferting  their  ftation, 
left  the  country  entirely  open  to  the  inroaHs  of  the' 
barbarous  enemy.      The  invaders  carried  devafta- 
tion  and  ruin  along  with  them ;  and  exertiqd  to  the 
i^tmoft  their  native  ferocity,  which  was  not  rnitigated 
by  the  helplefs  condition  and  fubmiflive  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants'.     The  unhappy  Briton^  had  a 
third  time  recourfe  to  Rome,  which  had  declared  its 
refolution  for  ever  to  abandon  them,     -ffitius,  the 
patrician,  fuftained,  at  that  time,  by  his  valour  and 
magnanimity,  the  tottering  ruins  of  the  empire;  and 
revived  for  a  moment,  among  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, the  fpirit,  as  well  as  difcipline,  of  their  an- 
ceftors.     The  Britifh  ambafladors  carried  to  him 
the  letter  of  their  countrymen,  which  was  infcribed, 
J'be  Groans  of  the  Britons.     The  tenor  of  the  epiftle 
was  fuitable  to  its  fuperfcriptipn.     The  barbarianSy 
fay  they,  on  the  one  handy  chafe  us  into  thejea ;  the 
Jeay  en  the  other ^  throws  us  back  upon-  the  barbarians  \ 
and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us^  ofperifhing 
hy  the /word  or  by  the  waves  \     But  -ffitius,  preffed 
•  by  the  arms  of  Attila,  the  moft  terrible  enemy  that 
ever  aflailed  the  empire,  had  no  leifurc  to  attend  to 
the  complaints  of  allies,  whom  generofity  alone  could 
induce  him  to  aflift".     The  Britons,  thus  rejedted, 
were  reduced  to  defpair,  deferted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  tillage,  and  flying  for  proteftion  to  the 
forefts  and  mountains,  fuffered  equally  from  hunger 
and  from  the  enemy.     The  barbarians  themfelvcs 
began  to  feel  the  prefllires  of  famine  in  a  country 
which  they  had  ravaged  \  and  being  harafled  by  the 
dilperfed  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  refill  them 

•  Gildas,  Bedc,  lib.  1,     Ann.  Sever],  p.  4.5.  <  Glldas,  Bedc, 

Jib,  1.  cap.  13.    Malm^lbury,  lib.  i.  cap.  !•    Ann,  Beyerl.  p.  45, 
V  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  ii.  edit,  j69a» 
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m  a  body,  they  retreated  with  their  fpoils  into  their  C  H  AP, 
own  country"^. 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval, 
returned  to  their  ufual  occupations  j  and  the  fa- 
vourable feafons,  which  fuccecded,  feconded  their 
induftry,  made  them  foon  forget  their  paft  miferies, 
and  reftored  to  them  great  plenty  of  all  the  necef- 
larics  of  life.  No  more  can  be  imagined  to  have 
been  poffeffed  by  a  people  fo  rude,  who  had  not, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  art  of  mafonry 
fufficient  to  raife  a  ftone  rampart  for  their  own  de- 
fence: Yet  the  Monkifli  hiflorians',  who  treat  of 
thofe  events,  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons 
during  this  period,  and  afcribe  tp  that  vice,  not  to 
their  cowardice  or  improvident  counfels,  all  their 
fubfequent  calamities. 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provifion 
for  refitting  the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former 
timid  behaviour,  foon  threatened  them  with  a  new 
invafion.  We  are  not  exaftly  informed  what  fpecies 
of  civil  government  the  Romans  on  their  departure 
had  left  among  the  Britons ;  but  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  great  men  in  the  different  diftrifts  aflumed  a 
kind  of  regal,  tliough  precarious  authority  ;  and  lived 
in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  each  other  ^,  To 
this  difunion  of  counfels  were  alfo  added  the  difputes 
of  theology*;  and  the  difciples  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
himfelf  a  native  of  Britain,  having  increafed  to  a  great 
multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  feem  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  fupprefling  them,  than  on 
oppofing  the  public  enemy  ^.  Labouring  und^r  thefe 
domeftic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a  foreign  invafion, 
the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  fuggeftions  of  their 
prefent  fears ;  and  following  the  counfels  of  Vor- 
rigern,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  who,  though  ftained 

V  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  45.  ^  Gildas,  Beds,  lib.  t.  cap.  14. 

Y  Gildas,  Uflwr,  Ant.  Brit.  p.  248.-347,  »  Gildas,  Bede, 
lib.  I.  cap.  17.     Conftant.  in  vita  Germ, 
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CHAP,  with  every  vice,  poflfefled  the  chief  authority  amon^ 
^"       them*,  they  fent  into  Germany  a  deputation  to  in- 
vite over  the  Saxons  for  their,  protcftion  and  $6^ 
Mance. 

*rhe     SAXONS. 

OF  all  the  barbarous  nations,  known  cither  in 
a^icient  or  modern  times,  the  Germans  feem 
to  have  been  the  moft  diftinguilhed  both  by  their 
manners  and  political  inftitutions,  and  to  have  car- 
ried to  the  higheft.  pitch  the  virtues  of  valour  and 
love  of  liberty  j  the  only  virtues  which  can  have 
place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  where  juftice 
and   humanity  are  commonly  negledted.      Kingly 
government,    even   when    eftabliftied    among    the 
Germans  (for  it  was  not  univerfal),  poffefled  a  very 
limited  authority;  .and  though  the  fovereign  was 
iifually  chofen  from  among  the  royal  family,  he  was 
direded  in  every  meafure  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  nation  over  whom  he  prefided.     When  any 
important  affairs  were  tranfafted,  all  the  warriors 
met  in  arms ;  the  men  of  greateft  authority  cm- 
ployed    perfuafion   to  engage   their  confent;    the 
people  expreffed  their  approbation  by  rattling  their 
armour,  or  their  diflent  by  murmurs ;  there  was  no 
neceOity  for  a  nice  fcrutiny  of  votes  among  a  mul- 
titude, who  were  ufually  carried  with  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent to  one  fide  or  the  ojther ;  and  the  meafure,  thus 
fuddenly  chofen  by  general  agreement,  was  executed 
with  alacrity,  and  profecuted  with  vigour.     Even 
in  war,  the  princes  governed  more  by  example  than 
by  authority :  But  in  peace,  the  civil  union  was  \n 
a  greac  meafure  diffolved,  and  the  inferior  leaders 
adminiftered  juftice  after  an  independent  manner, 
each  in  his  particular  diftrift,     Thefe  were  eledted 
by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  their  great  councils  i 

»  GiMas,  Gul.  Malm,  p,  S.        , 
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%ftd  though  regard  was  paid  to  nobility  in  the  choice,  ^  ^^^  ^• 
their  perfonal  qualities,  chiefly  their  vdour,  procured 
them,  from  the  fufFrages  of  dicir  fellow- citizens,  that 
honourable  but  dangerous  diftinftion.  The  warriorJ 
of  each  tribe  attached  themfelves  to  their  leader  with 
the  moft  devoted  afFeftion  and  moll  nnlhaken  con- 
ftancy.  They  attended  him  as  his  ornament  in 
peace,  as  his  defence  in.  War,  as  his  council  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  Their  conftant  emulation 
in  military  renown  diflblved  not  that  inviolable 
fricndfhip  which  they  profefled  to  their  chieftain  and 
to  each  other.  To  die  for  the  honour  of  their  band, 
was  their  chief  ambition :  To  furvive  its  difgrace, 
or  the  death  of  their  leader,  was  infamous.  They 
even  carried  into  the  field  their  women  and  children, 
who  adopted  all  the  martial  fentiments  of  the  men ! 
And  being  thus  impelled  by  eVery  human  motive, 
they  were  invincible  j  where  they  were  not  oppofed 
cither  by  the  fimilar  manners  and  inftitutions  of  the  . 
neighbouring  Germans,  or  by  the  fuperior  difcipline, 
arms,  and  numbers  of  the  Romans^. 

The  leaders  and  their  military  companions  we^e 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  their  flaves,  or  by  that 
of  the  weaker  and  lefs  warlike  part  of  the  commu- 
nity whom  they  defended.  The  contributions  which 
they  levied  went  not  beyond  a  bare  fubfiftence;  and 
the  honours,  acquired  by  a  fuperior  rank,  were  the 
only  reward  of  their  fuperior  dangers  and  fatigues. 
All  the  refined  arts  of  life  were  unknown  among  the 
Germans :  Tillage  itfelf  was  almoft  wholly  neg- 
Icfted:  They  even  feem  to  have  been  anxious  to 
prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature ;  and  the 
.  leadersi  by  annually  diftributing  anew  all  the  land 
wnong  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them 
from  attaching  themfelves  to  particular  pofleflions, 
!|^  making  fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  as  might 

^  Cieiari  lib.  6.    Tacit,  de  Mon  G«rm. 
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c  HAP.  divert  their  attention  from  military  expeditions,  tic- 
chief  occupation  of  the  community  S 

The  Saxons  had  been  for  fome  time  regarded  as 
one  of.  the  moft  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  people, 
and  had  become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ^  They  had  difFufed  themfelves  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
fonefus,  and  had  taken  poffcflion  of  all  the  fea-coaft 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhirife  to  Judand ;  whence 
they  had  long  infefted  by  theii*  piracies  all  the  eaftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  northern  of 
Gaul"".  In  order  to  oppofe  their  inroads,'  the  Ro- 
mans had  eftablifhed  an  officer,  whom  they  called 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Jhore\  md  as  the  naval  arts  can 
flourilh  ambng  a  civilized  people  alone,  they  feem 
to  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  repelling  the  Saxons, 
than  any  of  the  other  barbarians  by  f^hom  they  were 
invaded.  The  diflblution  of  the  Roman  power  in- 
vited them  to  renew  their  inroads;  and  it  was  an 
acceptable  circumftance,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  prompted  them 
to  undertake  an  enterprize,  to  which  diey  were  of 
themfelves  fufficiently  inclined  ^ 

Hengist  and  Horfa,  two  brothers,  poflefied 
great  credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  ce- 
lebrated both  for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They 
were  reputed,  as  moft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be 
iprung  from  Woden,  who  was  worfhipped  as  a  god 
among  thofe  nations,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  his 
great  grahdfons^ ;  a  circumftance  which  added  much 
to  their  authority.  We  (hall  not  attempt  to  trace 
any  higher  the  origin  of  thofe  princes  and  nations. 
It  is  evident  what  fruitlefs  labour  it  muft  be  to 
fearch>  in  thofe  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the 

/c  Caefar,  lib.  6.  Tacit,  ibid.       «*  Amm.Marccll.  lib.  28.  Orofiua. 
«  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  -7.  cap.  7.  lib:  a8.  cap.  7.  ^  WiU, 

Malm.  p.  8.  %  JJcde,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.     Saxon  Cbron.  p.  13. 

Ncnnius,  cap.  28. 
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iftnals  of  a  pcopte,  when  their  firft  leacfers>  known  c  HA  p, 
in  any  true  hiftorjr>  were  believed  by  them  to  be  the  ^_  *  _„^ 
fourth  in  defcent  from  a  fabulous  deitY>  or  from  a 
rtian  exalted  by  ignorance  into  that  charadlcr.  The 
dark  induftry  of  antiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  ana- 
logies of  names,  or  by  uncertain  traditions,  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  that  deep  obfcurity  which 
covers  the  renwte  hiftory  of  thofc  nations, 

These  two  brothers,  obferving  the  other  pro- 
vmces  of  Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a  warlike  and 
neceQitous  people,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul 
^ready  conquered  of  over-run  by  other  German 
tribes,  found  it  eafy  to  pcrfuade  their  countrymen  to 
embrace  the  fole  enterprize  which  promifed  a  fa~ 
vourable  opportunity  of  dilplaying  their  valour  and 
gratifying  dieir  avidity.  They  embarked  their  . 
troops  in  three  veiTels,  and,  about  the  year  449  or 
450  S  carried  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Britons  againft  the  northern  invaders* 
The  Scots  and  Pidb  were  unable  to  refift  the  valour 
of  theie  auxiliaries ;  and  the  Britons,  applauding 
their  own  wifdom  in  calling  over  the  Saxons,  hoped 
thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and  fecurity  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  that  warlike  people. 

But  Hcngift  and  Horfa  perceiving,  from  their 
cafy  viftory  over  the  Scots  and  Pidts,  with  what  fa- 
cility they  might  fubdue  the  Britons  themfelves,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  refift  thofe  feeble  invaders, 
were  determined  to  conquer  and  fight  for  their  own 
grandeur,  not  for  the  defence  of  their  degenerate 
allies.  They  lent  intelligeoce  to  Saxony  of  the  fer- 
tility and  riches  of  Britain ;  and  reprefented  as  cer- 
tain the  fubjcftion  of  a  people  fo  long  difufed  to 
arms,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from  the  Roman 
empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a  province  during 
&>  many  ages,  had  not  yet  acquired   any  union 

b  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  12.  GuI.  Malm.  p.  11.  Huntington, Ub.  a. 
p.  309.     £thelwcrd.    Brumpton,  p.  728, 
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c  HA  P.  among  thcrnfelves,  and  were  deftitutc  of  all  afFeS* 
I  ^  '  tion  to  their  new  liberties,  and  of  all  national  attach- 
ments and  regards'.  The  vices  and  pufillanimity  of 
Vortigem,  the  Britifti  leader,  were  a  new  ground  of 
hopci  and  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  following  fuch 
agreeable  prolpedrs,  foon  reinforced  Hengift  and 
Horfa  with  5000  men,  who  came  over  in  fcventeett 
veffels.  The  Britons  now  began  to  entertain  ap*«^ 
prehenfions  of  their  allies,  whofe  numbers  they  found 
continually  augmenting ;  but  thought  of  no  remedy; 
except  a  paflive  fubmiffion  and  connivance.  This 
weak  expedient  foon  failed  them.  The  Saxons 
fought  a  quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their  fub* 
fidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  provifions  withdrawn^  a 
And  immediately  taking  off  the  malk,  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Pids  and  Scots,  and  proceeded 
to  open  hoftility  againft  the  Britons. 
.  The  Britons,  impelled  by  thefe  violent  extremi- 
ties, and  roufed  to  indignation  againft  their  trea- 
cherous auxiliaries,  were  neceffitated  to  take  arms  j 
and  having  depofed  Vortigcrn,  who  had  become 
odious  from  his  vices,  and  from  the  bad  event  of 
his  rafh  counfels,  they  put  thcmfelves  under  the 
command  of  his  fon  Vortimer.  They  fought  many 
battles  with  their  enemies  j  and  though  the  viftorics 
in  thefe  aftions.  be  difputed  between  the  Britifh  and 
Saxon  annalifts,  the  progrefs  ftill  made  by  the  Saxons 
proves  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their 
fide.  In  one  battle,  however,  fought  at  Eglesford, 
now  Ailsford,  Horfa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  flain, 
and  left  the  fole  command  over  his  countrymen  in 
the  hands  of  Hengift.  This  aftive  general,  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  frefli  numbers  from  Germany, 
•carried  dovaftation  into  the  moft  remote  corners  of 
Britain ;  and  being  chiefly  anxious  to  fprcad  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms,  he  fpared  neither  age,  nor  lex,  nor 
condition,  wherever  he  marched  with  his  viftorioua 

<  Chroit.  Sax.  p.  ti.    Ann.  Beveil.  p.  49,  k  Bede,  lib«  i* 

cai>.  15.     Nvwnius,  cap.  35*    Giidas,  ^  23. 
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forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Bri-  ^  ^^  ^^ 
tons  were  reduced  to  afties :  The  pricfts  were  flaugh- 
tered  on  the  altars  by  thofe  idolatrous  ravagers : 
The  bi/hops  and  nobility  fliared  the  fate  of  the 
vulgar:  The  people,  flying  to  the  mountains  and 
defcrts,  were  intercepted  and  butchered  in  heaps: 
Some  were  glad  to  accq^t  of  life  and  fcrvitude  under 
rheir  viftors :  Others,  deferring  their  native  coun- 
try, took  (belter  in  the  province  of  Armorica; 
where,  being  charitably  received  by  a  people  of  the 
fame  language  and  manners,  they  fettled  in  great 
numbers,  and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Brit- 
tany*. 

The  Britifh  writers  aflign  one^caufe  which  facili- 
tated the  entrance,  of  the  Saxons  into  this  ifland ; 
the  love  with  which  Vortigem  was  at  fir  ft  feized  for 
Roveiia,  the  daughter  of  Hengift,  and  which  that 
artful  warrior  made  ufe  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
imprudent  monarch".  The  fame  hiftorians  add, 
that  Vortimer  died  -,  and  that  Vortigern,  being  re- 
ftored  to  the  throne,  Accepted  of  a  banquet  from 
Hengift  at  Stonehenge,  where  300  of  his  nobility 
were  treacheroufly  flaughtered,  and  himfelf  detained 
captive".  But  thefe  ftories  fecm  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Welfh  authors,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
weak  refiftance  made  at  firft  by  their  countrymen, 
and  to  account  for  the  rapid  progrefs  and  licentious 
dcvaftations  of  the  Saxons*. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrofius,  a 
Briton,  though  of  Roman  defcent,  was  invefted  , 
with  the  command  over  his  countrymen,  and  en- 
deavoured, not  without  fuccefs,  to  unite  them  in 
their  refiftance  aeainft  the  Saxons.  Thofe  contefts 
increafed  the  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and 
roufed  the  military  fpirit  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
which  had  before  been  funk  into  a.  fatal  lethargy. 

1  Bede,  lib.  x.  cap.  15.     Uil^cry  p.  126.     GiUhs,  §  24. 

»  Ncnnius.  Galfr.  lib.  6.  cap^  iz,         ^  Ncnnius,  cap.  47.  Galfr. 

•  5tillingfleet's  Orig.Brit.  p.  324,  325. 
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C  HA  P.  Hcngift,  however,  notwithftanding  their  oppofitioBji 
ftiU  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain ,  and  in  order 
to  divide  the  forces  and  attention  of  the  natives^  ho 
called  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  0£i:a,  and  of  Ebiffa,  the  fon  of 
06la  5  and  he  fctded  them  in  Northumberland.  He 
himfelf  remained  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  iflandj 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent^ 
comprehendiog  the  county  of  that  name,  Middle- 
fex,  Effex,  and  part  of  Surry.  He  fixed  his  royal 
feat  at  Canterbury  j  where  he  governed  about  forty 
years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year  488 ;  leaving 
his  new-acquired  dominions  to  his  pofterity. 

The;  fuccefs  of  Hengift  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
other  northern  Germans  j  and  at  different  times,  an4 
under  different  leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  invafion  of  this  ifland,  Thefc  con- 
querors were  chiefly  compofed  of  thre^  tribes,  the 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes p,  who  all  palTed  under 
the  common,  appellation,  fometimes  of  Saxons^ 
fometimes  of  Angles ;  and  speaking  the  fanrie  lan- 
guage, and  being  governed  by  the  fame  infVitutions, 
they  were  naturally  led,  from  thefe  caqfes  as  welj 
as  from  their  common  intereft,  to  unite  themfelve^ 
againfl  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  refiftaace  how- 
ever, though  unequal,  was  ftiil  maintained  by  the 
Britons;  but  became  every  day  more  feeble':  And 
their  calamities  admitted  of  few  intervals,  till  they 
were  driven  into  Cornwal  and  Wales,  and  receive^ 
protection  from  the  remote  fituation  or  inaccelTiblq 
mountains  of  thofe  countries. 

The  firft  Saxon  (late,  after  that  of  Kent,  which 
was  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of 
South-Saxony.     In  the  year  477%*  jElla^  a  Saxoa 

P  Bcdc,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  Ethclwerd,  p.  833.  edit.  Camden^  Chron, 
(ax.  p.  12.  Ann.  Ijtfverl.  p.  78.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  th^ 
iilc  of  Wight  were  Jutes*  EiCtx,  Middlefex,  Surry,  Suffex,  and  all 
the  routhern  cpunties  to  CornwaJ,  were  peopled  by  Saxons :  Mejcia^ 
lind  other  part«  of  the  kingdom,  were  inhabited  by  Angles. 

«  Chron.  Sax.  p*  i^»    Ann.  Bevej:].  p.  8i» 
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chief,  brought  over  an  army  from  Germany ;  and  c  H  A  P, 
landing  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  proceeded  to  take 
poflfelfion  of  the  neighbouring  territory.  The  Bri- 
tons, now  armed,  did  not  tamely  abandon  their  pof- 
ieQlons;  nor  were  they  expelled,  till  defeated  in 
many  battles,  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  moft 
roemorable  a6tion,  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  is  that 
of  Meacredes-Burn'j  where,  though  the  Saxons 
fecm  to  have  obtained  the  viiftory,  they  fuffered  fo 
CDnfiderable  a  lofs,  as  fomewhat  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  conquefts.  But  ^lla,  reinforced  by 
frelh  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  again  took  the 
field  againft  the  Britons  j  and  laid  fiege  to  Andred- 
Ceafter,  which  was  defended  by  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants with  dcfperate  valour*.  The  Saxons,  en- 
raged by  this  refiftance,  and  by  the.  fatigues  and 
dangers  which  they  had  fuftained,  redoubled  their 
efforts  againft  the  place,  and  when  mafters  of  it,  put 
^1  their  enemies  to  the  fword  without  diftinftion. 
This  decifive  advantage  fecured  the  conquefts  of 
lEilZy  who  affumed  the  name  of  King,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  Suflex  and  a  great  part  of 
Surry.  He  was  flopped  in  his  progrefs  to  the  eaft 
by  the  kingdom  of  Kent:  In  that  to  the  weft  by 
another  tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  poflelTion  of 
that  territory. 

The«e  Saxons,  from  the  fituation  of  the  country 
in  which  they  fettled,  were  called  the  Weft-Saxons, 
and  landed  in  the  year  495,  under  the  command  of 
Ccrdic,  and  of  his  fon  Kenric'.  The  Britons  were, 
by  paft  experience,  fo  much  on  their  guard,  and  fo 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  they  gave 
battle  to  Ccrdic  the  very  day  of  his  landing;  and 
though  vanquilhed,  ftilh  defended,  for  fome  time, 
their  liberties  againft  the  invaders.  None  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  with  fuch  vigorous  re- 
iiftance,  or  exerted  fuch  valour  and  perfeverance  in 

»  Saxon  Chron.  A.P.4S5.    Flor.  Wigorn.         »  Hen.  Hunting. 
fib.  z*        t  Wm,  MaJoi.  Ub.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  12.  Chroo*  Sax.  p.  is. 
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C  HA  P.  p\ifhing  their  conquefts.  Cerdic  was  even  oblfged 
to  call  for  the  affiftance  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
kingdoms  of.  Kent  and  Suflex,  as  well  as  from  Ger- 
many, and  he  was  thence  joined  by  a  frefti  army 
under  the  command  of  Pprte,  and  of  his  fons  Bleda 
'  and  Megla".  Strengthened  by  thefe  fuccours>  he 
fought,  in  the  year  508,  a  defpcrate  battle  with  the 
Britons,  commanded  by  Nazin-Leod,  'who  was* 
viftorious  in  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  and  routed 
the  wing  in  which  Cerdic  himfelf  commanded;  but' 
Kenric,  who  had  prevailed  in  the  other  wing,; 
.  brought  timely  affiftance  to  his  father,  and  reftored 
the  batde,  which  ended  in  a  complete  viftory  gained 
^  by  the  Saxons'".  Nazan-Leod  periftied,  with  5000 ' 
of  his  army;  but  left  the  Britons  more  weakened 
than  difcouraged  by  his  death.  The  war  ftill  con- 
tinued, though  the  fuccefs  was  commonly  on  the  fide- 
of  the  Saxons,  whofe  (hort  fyvords,  and  clofe  man-  • 
ner  of  fighting,  gave  them  great  advantage  over  the 
ftiiflile  weapons  of  the  Britons.  Cerdic  was  not 
wanting  to  his  good  fortune;  and  in  order  tq  ex- 
tend his  conquefts,  he  laid  fiege  to  Mount  Badon 
or  Bane0owne  near  Bath,  whither  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  of  the  difcomfi.ted  Britons  had  retired.  The 
fouthern  Britons,  in  this  extremity,  applied  for  af- 
fiftance to  Arthgr,  Prince  of  the  Silures,  whofe 
heroic  valour  now  fuftained  the  declining  fate  of  his 
country*.  This  is  that  Arthur  fo  much  celebrated 
in  the  fongs  of  Thalieffin,  and  the  other  Britiflx 
bards,  and  whofe  military  atchievements  have  been 
blended  with  fo  many  fables,  as  even  to  give  oc- 
cafion  for  entertaining  a  doubt  of  his  real  exiftence. 
But  poets,  though  they  disfigure  the  moft  certain 
hiftory  by  their  fiftions,  and  ufe  ftrange  liberties 
with  truth  where  they  are  th,e  fole  hiftorians,  as 
among  the  Britons,  have  commonly  fome  founda- 
tion for  their  wildeft  exaggerations.     Certain  it  is, 

«  Chron.  Sax*  p.  17.        ^  H.  Huntirvg.  lib.  a,     Ethelwerd^  lib.  i. 
Cbron.  Sax.  p.  17*  •  '  Hunting,  lib.  2.; 
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^t  the  ficgc  of  Badon  was  raifed  by  the  Britons  jni  CHAP* 
Ac  year  520 ;  and  the  Saxons  were  ihere  difcomfited  ^     '^  ^ 
in  a  great  battle  ^,     This  misfortune  Hopped  the 
progrefs  of  Ccrdic  j  but  was  not  fuificient  to  wrcft 
from  him  the  conqucfts  which  he  had  already  made,- 
He  and  his  fon,  Kcnric,  who  fucceeded  him,  cfta- 
bliflied  thci  kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  or  of 
Wcffex,  over  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorfet,  Wilts, 
Berks,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  left  their  new- 
acquired  dominions  to  their  pofterity.     Cerdic  died 
^0  534j  Kenric  in  560. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progrefs  in  the 
fouth,  their  countrymen  were  not  lefs  aftive  in  other 
quarters.  In  the  year  527,  a  great  tribe  of  adven- 
turers, under  feveral  leaders,  landed  on  the  eaft- 
coaft  of  Britain ;  and  after  fighting  many  battles, 
of  which  hiftory  has  prefcrved  no  particular  account, 
thqr  eftaHiflied  three  new  kingdoms  in  this  ifland. 
Uffii  affumed  the  tide.qf  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles  in 
575  5  Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  *  ;  and  Erken- 
win  that  "of  Eaft-Saxony  or  Effex  nearly  about  the 
feme  time,  but  the  year  is  uncertain.  This  latter  ,. 
kingdom  was  difmembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  • 
comprehended  Effex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hert- 
fordfhire.  That  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Suffolk^  and  Norfolk :  Mercia  was  . 
extended  over  all  the  middle  counties,  from  the  | 
banks  of  the  Severn,  to  the  frontiers  of  thefc  two  • 
kingdoms. 

The  Saxons,  foon  after  the  landing  of  Hengift,^ 
had  been  planted  in  Northumberland ;  but,  as  they 
met  with  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  made  but  fmaU 
progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inhabitants,  their  affairs 
were  in  fo  unfetded  a  condition,  that  none  of  their 
princes  for  a  long  time  affumed  the  appellauon  of 
king.  At  laft,  in  547*,  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince  of 
great  valour  ^  who  claimed  a  defcent,  as  did  all 

r  Gildasy  Saxon  Chron.  H.  Hunting,  lib,  s,  «  Math.  Weft« 

^Qtin^on,  lib.  z,      >  Cbron.'Saz.  p.  19.      ^  Will.  Malmf.  p.  19. 
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CHAP,  the  Other  princes  of  that  n^on>  from  Woden, 
>  brought  over  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  and 
enabled  the  Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  con- 
quefts  over  the  Britons.  He  entirely  fubdued  the 
county  now  called  Northumberland,  the  bilhopric 
of  Durham,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fouth-eaft  coun- 
ties of  Scotland ;  and  he  aflumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  king  of  Bernicia.  Nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  JElhy  another  Saxon  prince,  having 
conquered  Lancafhire,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkfhire,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of 
Deiri  ^  Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the 
perfon  of  Ethilfrid,  grandfon  of  Ida,  who  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  JElh;  and  expelling  her 
brother  Edwin,  eftablilhed  one  of  the  mod  power- 
ful of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  by  the  title  of  Northum- 
berland. How  far  his  dominions  extended  into  the 
country  now  called  Scotland  is  uncertain;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands,  efpecially 
the  eaft-coaft  of  that  country,  were  peopled  in  a 
great  meafure  from  Germany ;  though  the  expedi- 
tions, made  by  the  feveral  Saxon  adventurers,  have 
cfcaped  the  records  of  hiflory.  The  language  fpo-. 
ken  in  thofe  countries,  which  is  purely  Saxon,  is 
aftrongcr  proof  of  this  event,  than  can  be  oppofed 
by  the  imperfcdb,  or  rather  fabulous  annals,  which 
are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottifli  hiftorians. 

The    HEPTARCHY. 

HTHUS  was  eftablilhed,  after  a  violent  contcft  of 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy, 
or  feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain;  and  the 
whole  Ibuthern  part  of  the  ifland,  except  Wales  and 
Cornwal,  had  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  lan- 
guage, cuftoms,  and  political  inftitutions.  The 
jBricons^   under  the  Roman  dominion,    had  made 

«  Alio*  Bevei-I.  p.  78, 
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iuch  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  ^  HA ?• 
they  had  built  twenty-eight  confiderable  cities  within 
their  province,  befides  a  great  number  of  villages 
and  country-feats  * :  But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by 
whom  they  were  now  fubdued,  threw  every  diing 
back  into  ancient  barbarity  :  and  thofe  few  natives, 
who  were  not  either  mafiacred  or  expelled  their  ha-. 
bitations,  were  reduced  to  the  moft  abjed  flavcry. 
None  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  Franks, 
Goths,  Vandals,  or  Burgundians,  though  they  over*- 
ran  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  like  a 
mighty  torrent^  made  fuch  devaftations  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  fo  violent 
an  animofity  againil  the  ancient  inhabitants.  As 
the  Saxons  came  over  at  intervals  in  feparate  bo« 
dies,  the  Britons,  however  at  firft  unwarlike,  were 
tempted  to  make  rcfiftanccj  and  hoftilitics  being 
thereby  prolonged,  proved  more  dcftruftive  to  both 
parties,  efpecially  to  the  vanquifhed.  The  fiiit  in- 
vaders from  Germany,  inftcad  of  excluding  other 
adventurers,  who  muft  ihare  with  them  the  Ipoils  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  obliged  tofolicit  frcfli 
fopplies  from  their  own  country  j  arid  a  total  exter- 
mination of  the  Britons  became  the  fole  expedient , 
for  providing  a  fettlement  and  fubfiftence  to  the 
new  planters.  Hence  there  have  been  found  in 
hiftory  few  conquefts  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the 
Saxons ;  and  few  revolutions  more  violent  than  that 
which  they  introduced. 

So  long  as  the  contefl:  was  maintained  with  the 
natives,  the  fcveral  Saxon  princes  preferved  a  union 
of  counfels  and  interefts;  but  after  the  Britons  were 
fliut  up  in  the  barren  countries  of  Cornwil  and 
Wales,  and  gave  no  farther  difturbance  to  the  con- 
querors, the  band  of  alliance  was  in  a  great  meafurc 
(liflblved  among  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy. 
Though  one  Prince  fecms  ftili  to  have  been  allowed, 

i  Gil4at|  9ede,  iib.  %. 
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•C  HA  P.  Of  ^()  iiave  aflbmed,  an  afccndant  over  the  whole, 
^    J     -  his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular 
^  or  legal,  was  extremely  limited  j    and  each  ftate 

a£ted  as  if  it  had  been  independent,  and  wholly  fe- 
parate  fronp  the  reft.  Wars,  therefore,  and  revo- 
lutions and  diffenfions  were  unavoidable  among  a 
turbulent  and  military  people;  and  thefe  events, 
however  intricate  or  confufed,  ought  now  to  become 
the  objefts  of  our  attention.  But,  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  hiftory  of  feven 
independent  kingdoms,  •  there  is'  great  difcourage- 
ment  to  a  writer,  arifing  from  the  uncertainty,  at 
leaft  barrennefs,  of  the  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us. 
The  monks,  who  were  the  only  annalifts  during 
thofe  ages,  lived  remote  &om  public  affairs,  con- 
fidcredthe  civil  tranfaftions  as  entirely  fubordinate 
to  the  ccclefiaftical,  and,  befides  partaking  of  the 
ignorance  and  barbarity  which  were  then  univerfal, 
were  ftrongly  infefted  with  credulity,  with  the  love 
of  wonder,  and  with  a  propenfity  to  impofture ; 
vices  alinoft  infeparable  from  their  profeffion  and 
manner  of  life.  The  hiftory  of  that  period  abounds 
in  names,  but  is  extrenoely  barren  of  events  j  or  thd 
events  are  related  fo  much  without  circumftances 
and  caufes,  that  the  moft  profound  or  moft  elo- 
quent writer  muft  defpair  of  rendering  them  either 
tnftrudive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.  Even  the 
great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination  ©f  Milton 
funk  under  the  weight ;  and  this  author  fcruples  not 
to  declare,*  that  the  Ikirmifhes  of  kites  or  crows  as 
much  merited  a  particular  narrative,  as  the  confufed 
tranfadionS'  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  *.  Ih 
order,  however,  to  conneft  the  events  in  fome  tole- 
rable meafure,  we  fhall  give  a  fuccinft  account  of 
the  fucceffions  of  kings,  and  of  the  more  remarkable 
revolutions  in  each  particular  kingdom ;  beginning 
with  that  of  Kent,  which  was  the  firft  eftablilhed.  . 

c  Milton  in  Kennct,  p.  50. 
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Tlie  Kingdom  of  K  £  K  T. 

]p]SCUS  fucceeded  his  father,  Hcngift,  in  the 
kii^dom  of  Kent ;  but  feems  not  to  have  pof- 
iefled  the  military  genius  of  that  conqueror,  who 
'  firft  made  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  arm* 
.into  Britain.  All  the  Saxons,  who  fought  either 
•the  fame  of  valour,  or  new  eftabliflimcnts  by  arms^ 
flocked  to  the  ftandard  of -ffiUa,  king  of  Suffcx,  who 
was  carrying  on  fuccefsful  war  againft  the  Britons^ 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom* 
Efcus  was  content  to  poflefs  in  tranquillity  the  king* 
dom  of  Kent,  which  he  left  in  5 1 2  to  his  fon  Ofta, 
in  whofe  tirfie  the  Eaft- Saxons  cftabliflied  their  mo- 
narchy,  and  difmembered  the  provinces  of  Efiex 
and  Middlefcx  from  that  of  K«nt.  His  death, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  made  room  for 
his  fon  Hermenric  in  534,  who  performed  nothing 
memorable  during  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  exr 
jcept  aflbciating  with  him  his  fon  Ethelbert  in  the 
government,  that  he  mi&h|:  fecure  the  fupceffion  ia 
his  family,  and  prevent  ^ch  revolutions  as  are  inci* 
dent  to  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchy. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of.  his  family, 
which  had  languilhed  for  fome  generations*  The 
inaftivity  of  his  prcdeceflbrs,  and  the  fitnation  of  his 
country,  fecured  from  all  hoftiliry  with  the. Britons, 
feem  to  have  much  enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  Kentifti  Saxons ;  and  Ethelbert,  in  his  firft  at- 
tempt to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  diftinguiih  his 
own  name,  was  unfuccefsfuH.  He  was  twice  dif- 
comfited  in  battle  by  Ceaulin,  kingof  Weflex;  and 
obliged  to  yield  the  fuperiority  in  the  Heptarchy  to 
that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preferved  no  modera- 
tion in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
Suffcx  to   fubjeftion,   excited  jealoufy  in  all  the 

f  Cbrcm»  Sftx«  p.  sx.t 
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CHAP*  other  princes.  An  affociation  was  formed  againd 
^  him;  and  Ethclbcrt,  intruftcd  with  the  command 
of  the  allies,  gave  him  battle,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cifivc  vidkory*.  Ceaulin  died  foon  after;  and 
Ethelbert  fuccecded  as  well  to  hi3  aicendant  among 
the  Saxon  ftaces,  as  to  his  other  ambitious  projects. 
He  reduced  all  the  princes,  except  the  king  of 
Northumberland,  to  a  ftrifl:  depcndance  upon  him; 
and  even  eftablilhed  himfelf  by  force  on  the  throne 
of  Mercia,  the  mofl  extenfiye  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms. Apprehenfivc,  however,  of  a  dan^rous 
league  againft  him,  like  that  by  which  he  himfetf 
had  been  enabled  to  overthrow  Ceatilin,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  refign  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to 
Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the  fon  of  Crida,  who 
had  firit  founded  that  monarchy.  But  governed 
ftill  by  ambitdon  more  than  by  juftice,  he  gave 
Webba  polfeflion  of  the  crown  on  fuch  conditions^ 
as  rendered  him  little  better  than  a  tributary  prince 
under  his  artful  benefadon 

But  the  moft  memorable  event  which  diftin- 
guifiied  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Chriilian  religion  among  the  Eng* 
lifh  Saxons.  The  fuperftition  of  the  Germans,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Saxons,  was  of  the  grofieft  and 
molft  barbarous  kind ;  and  being  founded  on  tradi- 
tional taks  received  from  their  anceftors,  not  re- 
duced to  any  fyftem,  not  fupported  by.  political  in- 
ilitutions  Uke  that  of  the  Druids,  it  feems  to  have 
made  little  impreflion  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have 
cafily  refigned  its  place  to  the  new  doftrine  promul- 
gated to*  them.  Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the 
anceftor  of  all  their  princes,  was  regarded  as  the  god 
of  war,  and,  by  a  natural  confcquence,  became 
their  fupreme  deity,  and  the  chief  objeft  of  their  reli- 
gioiK  worfliip.  They  believed,  that  if  they  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  this  divinity  by  their  valour  (for 

t^  1L  Huptmg.  lib.  i* 
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they  made  lefs  account  of  the  other'  virtues),  they  ^  ha.  f# 
ihould  be  admitted  after  their  death  into  his  hall ; 
and  repofing  on  couches,  fhould  fadate  themfelves 
with  ale  from  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  h^d  flain  in  batde.  Incited  by  this  idea  of  pa« 
radife,  which  gratified  at  once  the  paflion  of  revenge 
and  that  oi  intemperance,  the  ruling  inclinations  of 
barbarians,  they  defpi&d  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
increafed  their  native  ferocity  againft  the  vanquifhed 
by  their  religious  prejudices.  We  know  little  of' 
the  other  theological  tenets  of  the  Saxons:  We  only 
leara  that  they  were  polytheills;  that  they  wor- 
ihipped  the  fun  and  moon  i  that  they  adored  tlie 
god  of  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Thor ;  that  they 
had  images  in  their  temples  \  that  they  pra£lifed  ia-- 
crifices  i  believed  firmly  in  fpells  and  inchantments  i 
and  admitted  in  general  a  fyftem  of  do£lrines  which  - 
they  held  as  facred,  but  which,  like  all  other  fuper<« 
fiidons,  mud  carry  the  air  of  the  wildeft  extrava^ 
gance,  if  propounded  to  thofe  who  are  not  familiar^ 
ized  to  it  from  their  earlieft  infancy. 

The  conflant  hoftilities  which  the  Saxons  mato« 
tained  againft  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indiipofe 
them  for  receiving  the  Chriftian  faith,  whea 
preached  to  them  by  fuch  inveterate  enemies ;  and 
perhaps  die  Britons,  as  is  objeded  to  them  by  Gil* 
das  arvd  Bede,  were  not  overfond  of  communicating 
to  their  cruel  invaders  the  dodrine  of  eternal  life 
and  Salvation.  But  as  a  civilized  people,  however 
fubdued  by  arms,  ftill  maintain  a  fenfible  fuperiority 
over  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other 
northern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  in- 
duced to.  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  they 
found  eftabliftled  in  the  empire ;  and  it  was  impof-  ' 
fible  but  the  Saxons,  informed  of  this  event,  muft 
have  regarded  with  fome  degree  of  veneration  a  doc- 
trine, which  had  acquired  the  afcendant  over  all 
their  brethren.  However  limited  in  their  views, 
they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  degree  of  cul- 
tivation- 
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tivation  in  the  fouthern  countries  beyond  ^hat  th^ 
themfelves  poflefled ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
yield  to  that  fuperior  knowledge,  as  well  as  zcalj 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian  kingdoms 
Vfci^e  even  at  that  time  diftinguifhed* 

But  thefe  caules  might  long  have  failed  of  pro- 
ducing any  confiderablc  eflfedt,  had  not  a  favourable 
incident  prepared  the  means  of  introducing  Chrifti-* 
anity  into  Kent.  Ethelbert,  in  his  father's  lifetime^ 
had  married  Bertha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribertj 
king  of  Paris  **,  one  of  the  defccndants  of  Clovis, 
the  conqueror  of  Gaul ;  but  before  he  was  admitted 
to  this  alliance,,  he  was  obliged  to  ftipulate,  that  the 
princefs  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife,  of  her  reli^ 
gion;  a  conceflion  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  the  idolatrous  Saxons  *.  Bertha  brought  over 
a  French  bifhop  to  the  court  of  Canterbury ;  and 
being  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion, 
flie  had  been  very  affiduous  in  her  devotional  exer- 
cifes,  had  fupported  the  credit  of  her  faith  by  an  irre- 
*  proachable  condufl,  and  had  employed  every  art  of 
infinuation  and  addrefs  to  reconcile  her  hufband  to 
her  religious  principles.  Her  popularity  in  the  courti 
and  her  influence  over  Ethdberti  had  fo  well  paved 
die  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian»do6trine, 
that  Gregory,  firnamed  the  Great,  then  Roman 
pontiff,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effefting  a  pro- 
je6t,  which  he  himfelf,  before  he  mounted  the  pa- 
pal throne,  had  once  embraced,  of  converting  die 
Britilh  Saxons. 

It  happened,  that  this  prelate,  at  that  rime  in  x 
private  (lation,  had  obferved  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome  fome  Saxon  youth  expofed  to  lale,  whom  the 
Roman  merchants,  in  their  trading  voyages  to  Bri* 
tain,  had  bought  of  their  mercenary  parents.  Struck, 
with  the  beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and  bloom- 
ing countenances,  Gregory  alked  to  what  country 

b  Greg,  of  Toursy  lib.  9.  cap.  16/  H.  Hunttsgt  lib.  2. 
*  Bede,  lib,  i.  cap.  15.    Biomptos,  p.  72^. 
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miy  belonged ;  and  being  told  they  were  Angles^ 
he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be 
denominated  angels :  It  were  a  pity  that  the  Prince 
ef  JDarknefs  fhould  enjoy  fg  fair  a  prey,  and  that 
fo  beautiful  a  frontiipiece  Ihould  cover  a  mind 
deftitute  of  internal  grace  and  righteoufnefs.  En- 
quiring farther  concerning  rfie  name  of  their  pro- 
vince, he  was  informed,  that  it  was  Deiri,  ^ 
diftrift  of  Northumberland :  Deiri  I  replied  he, 
that  is  good!  They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God 
from  his  anger,  De  ira.  But  what  is  the  name  of 
the  king  of  that  province?  He  was  told  it  was 
JElla  or  Alia  :  Alleluia^  cried  he  :  IVe  mufi  endea- 
tour,  that  the  fraifes  of  God  befung  in  their  country. 
Moved  by  thefe  allufions,  which  appeared  to  him 
fo  happy,  he  determined  to  undertake,  himfelfi  a 
miffion  into  Britain ;  and  having  obtained  the  Pope's, 
approbation,  he  prepared  for  tliat  perilous  journey : 
But  his  popularity  at  home  was  fp  great, -that  the 
Romans,  unv/illing  to  expofe  him  to  fuch  dangers, 
oppofed  his*  defign ;  and  he  was  obliged,  for  the 
prefent,  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  executing 
that  pious  purpofe  ^. 

The  controverfy  bet\^^een  the  Pagans  and  the 
Chriftians  was  not  entirely  cooled  in  that  age ;  and 
no  pontifF,  before  Gregory,  had 'ever  carried  to 
greater  excefs  an  intemperate  zeal  againft  the  former 
religion.  He  had  waged  way  with  all  the  precious 
monuments  of  the  ancients,  and  even  with  their  writ- . 
ingSi  which,  as  appears  frovn  the  ftrain  of  his  own 
wit,  as  well  as  from  the  ftyle  of  his  compofitions, 
ne  had  not  tafte  or  genius  fufficienc  to  comprehend. 
Ambitious  to  diftinguifh  his  pontificate  by  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Britifh  Saxons,  he  pitched  on  Auguf- 
tine,  a  Roman  monk,  and  fent  him  with  forty  allb- 
ciates  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  this  ifland.  Thefe 
miffionarics,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  might 

^  Bede>  lib.  \.  ^ap.  i.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  91. 
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C  HA  P.  attend  their  propofing  a  new  doftrine  to  fo  fierce  t 
.  people,  of  whofe  language  they  were  ignorant^ 
flopped  fome  time  in  France,  and  fent  back  AuguA 
tine  td  lay  the  hazards  and  difficulties  before  the 
Pope,  and  crave  his  permiflion  to  defift  from  the 
undertaking.  But  Gcegory  exhorted  them  to  per- 
fcvere  in  their  purpofe,  advifed  them  to  chufe  fome 
^  interpreters  from  among  the  Franks,  who  ftill  fpokc 

the  fame  language  with  the  SaxoVis  *,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  good  offices  of  queen  Brune- 
haut,  who  had  at  this  time  ufurped  the  fovereign 
power  in  France.  This  princefs,  though  ftained 
with  every  vice  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  either  pof- 
fefled  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  caufej  and 
Gregory  acknowledged,  that  to  her  friendly  affift- 
ance  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  the  fuccefs  of 
that  undertaking"* 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent,  in  the  year 

ty^iii^HiC^t^       597  ^  found  the  danger  much  lefs  than  he  had  ap- 

S'il  y  prehended.      Ethelberr,    already   well-difpofed  to- 

^ y  wards  the  Chriftian  faith,  affigned  him  a  habitation 

t^/ix.rU^Cf^U/^'^  the  Ifle  of  Thanet;  and  foon  after  admitted  him 

T  ^-tyky^  ^^  ^  conference.     Apprehenfive,  however,  left  fpells 

or  enchantments  might  be  employed  againft  him  by 

priefts,  who  brought  an  unknown  worfhip  from  a 

diftant  country,  he  had  the  precaution  to  receive 

them  in  the  open  air,  where  he  believed  the  force  of 

their  magic  would  be  more  eafily  diflipated  **.    Here 

Auguftine>  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  delivered 

to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Chriltian  faith,  and  pro- 

mifed  him  eternal  joys  above,  and  a  kingdom  in 

heaven  without  end,  if  he  would  be  perfuaded  to 

receive  that  falutary  doftrine.     "  ^  Your  words  and 

**  promifes,"  replied  Ethelbert,  "arc  fair;  butbe- 

1  Bede,  lib.  x.  cap.  23.  "  Greg.  Epift.  lib.  9.   cpift.  56. 

Spell.  Cone.  p.  8a.  »  Higdcn.  Polychron.   lib.  j.     Chron. 

Sax.   p.  23.  o  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  25.     H.  Hunting,   lijb.  3. 

Brompton,  p.  729.     Parker  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccl.  p,  61.  P  Bede, 

lib.  1.  cap.  25.  Chroa,  W.  Tborn.  p,  1759* 
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"  caufe  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  en-  ^  ^^  ^* 
"  tirely  yield  to  them,  and  relinquifh  the  principles 
"  which  I  and  my  anceftors  have  fo  long  main- 
"  tained.  You  are  welcome,  however, » to  remain 
"  here  in  peace;  and  as  you  have  undertaken' fo 
''  long  a  journey,  folely,  as  it  appears,  for  whaj:: 
"  you  believe  to  be  for  our  advantage,  I  will  fup- 
"  ply  you  with  all  neceflaries,  and  permit  you  to  de- 
"  liver  your  doftrine  to  my  fubjects  *."/ 
.  Augustine,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  re- 
ception, and  feeing^ow  a  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  pro- 
ceeded with  redoubled  zeal  to  preach  the  gofpel  to 
the  Kentifli  Saxons.  He  attraded  their  attention 
by  the  aufterity  of  his  manners,  by  the  fevere' pe- 
nances to  which  he  fubjefted  himfclf,  by  the  abfti-^ 
nence  and  felf-denial  which  he  praftifed:  And 
having  excited  their  wonder,  by  a  courfe  of  life 
which  appeared  fo  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured 
more  eafily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  he  wrought  for  their  converfion  '.  In- 
fluenced by  thefe  motives,  and  by  the  declared  fa- 
vour of  the  court,  numbers  of  the  Kentifh  men 
were  baptized ;  and  the  King  himfelf  was  perfuaded 
to  fubmit  to  that  rite  of  Chriltianity.  His  exam.ple 
had  great  influence  with  his  fubjefts;  but  he  em- 
ployed no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  new  doc- 
trine. Auguftine  thought  proper,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  mifllon,  to  afllime  the  appearance  of  the 
greateft  lenity  :  He  told  Ethelbert,  that  thd  fervicc 
of  Chrift  muft  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no 
violence  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  in  propagating  fo  fa- 
lutary  a  doftrine  *. 

The  intelligence  received  of  thefe  fpiritual  con- 
quefts,  afforded  great  joy  to  the  Romans ;  who  now 
exalted  as  much  in  thofe  peaceful  trophies,  as  their 
anceftors  had  ever  done  in  their  moft  fanguinary 
triumphs,  and  moft  fplendid  viftories.      Gregory 

•  <!  Bcdc,  lib.  I.  cap.  15.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.    Brompton,  p.  729. 
r  Bede,  Lib.  i.  cap.  26.        ■  Ibid.  cap.  26.   H.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelbcrt,  in  which,  after  inforrtj- 
ing  him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching^ 
he  exhorted  him  to  difplay  his  zeal  in  the  converfion 
of  his  fubjefts,  to  exert  rigour  againft  the  worftiip 
of  idols,  and  to  buildup  the  good  workof  holincfi, 
by  every  expedient  of  exhortation,  terror,  blandilh- 
ment,  or  correftion  *  i    A  doftrine  more  fuitablc  to 
tliat  age,  and  to  the  ufual  papal   maxims,  than  the 
tolerating  principles  which  Auguftine  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  inculcate.     The  pontiff  alfo  anfwered 
Ibme  queftions,  which  the  miflionary  had  put  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  new  church  of  Kent. 
Befides  other  queries,  which  it  is  not  material  here 
'  to  relate,  Auguftine  alk^d.  Whether  coufm-germans 
fnigbt  be  allowed  to  marry  ?  Gregoiy  anfwered,  that 
that  liberty  had  indeed  been  formerly  granted  by  the 
Roman  law;  but  that  experience  had  (hewn,  that  no 
ifllie  could  ever  come  from  fuch  marriages  ;  and  he 
therefore  prohibited  them.     Auguftine  aflced,  Whe- 
ther a  woman  pregnant  might  be  baptized  ?  Gregory 
anfwered,  that  he  faw  no  objection.     How  foon  after 
the  birth  the  child  might  receive  baptijm  ?  \t  was  an- 
fwered, Immediately,  if  neceffary.     How  foon  a  huf- 
band  might  have  commerce  with  his  wife  after  her 
delivery  ?    Not  till  ftie  had  given  fuck  to  her  child; 
a  practice  to  which  Gregory  exhorts  all  women/ 
How  foon  a  man  might  enter  the  churchy  or  receive 
the  facramenty  after  having  had  commerce  with  bis 
wife?    It   was  replied,    that,    unlefs  he   hacd   ap- 
proached her  without  defire,  merely  for  the  fake  of* 
propagating  his  fpecies^  he  was  not  without  fin  :  But 
in  all  cafes  it  was  requifite  for  him,  before  he  entered 
the  church,  or  communicated,  to  purge  himfclf  by 
prayer  and  ablution ;  and  he  ought  not,  even  afccF 
ufing  thefe  precautions,  to  participate  immediately 
of  the  facred  duties ".     There  are  fome  other  quef- 
tions and  replies  ftill  more  indecent  and  more  ridi-  • 

*  Bcde,  lib.  x.  cap.  32.     Brompton,  p.  73a.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  &6« 
*  Bedc,  lib.  J.  cap.  17.    Spell. .Cone.  p.  9;,  9S,  99,  &o. 
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culous ''.     And,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Gre- 

fory  and  his  miffionary,  if  fympathy  of  nianner^ 
ave  any  influence,  were  better  calculated,  than 
men  of  more  refined  underftandings,  for  making  a 
progrefs  with  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons. 

The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Chrifti- 
anitjr,  Gregory  enjoined  Auguftine  to  remove  the 
idols  from  the  Heathen  altars,  but  not  to  deftroy  the 
altars  themfelves  i  becaufe  the  people,  he  faid,  would 
be  allured  to  frequent  the  Chriftian  worftiip,  when 
they  found  it  celebrated  in  a  place  which  they  were 
accuftomed  to  revere.  And  as  the  Pagans  prac- 
tifcd  facrifices,  and  feafted  with  the  priefts  on  their 
offerings,  he  alfo  exhorted  the  mifljonary  to  perfuade 
them,  on  Chriftian  feftivals,  to  kill  their  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  indtilge  them- 
ielves  in  thofe  cheerful  entertainments  to  which  they 
had  been  habituated  '^.  Thefe  political  compliances 
ihew,  that,  notwithftanding  his  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices, he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 
governing  mankind.  Auguftine  was  confecrated 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  endowed  by  Gregory 
with  authority  over  all  the  Britilh  churches,  and  re- 
ceived the  pall,  a  badge  of  ecclefiaftical  honour,  from 
Rome  ^.  Gregory  alfo  advifed  him  not  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  his  gift  of  working  miracles^;  and 
as  Auguftine,  proud  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  milTion, 
fecmed  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over  the  biftiops  of  Gaul,  the  Pope  informed 
him,  that  they  lay  entirely  without  the  bounds  of  his 
jurifdiflion  *,  ^ 

^  Auguftine  a(k<:,  Si  mulitr  nunftrtta  confuetuilne  teneiur^  an  eccUJUm  in* 
trmre  §i  ticety  aut  Jacra  cnamumonit  facramenta  furdpert?  Gregory  anfwcrs, 
Smnta  nrnmanhnu  wyfierium  in  effiem  dUbus  ptreiptre  non  ddftt  prohiberl.  Si 
iittm  ex  veneran'one  magna  percipere  non prtrfumitur^  laudanda  eft,  Auguftine 
afkS)  Si  p^  illufiwtmj  qua  per  famnum  filet  accidere,  vd  corput  Domini  quilibft 
atdpere  wdeat\  W,  JifaeerdosJit,facra  myfteria  celebrare  ?  Gregory  ani'wera 
this  learned  queftion  by  many  Icameacliftin^ions. 

«  Bcdc,  lib.  I.  cap.  30.  Spell.  Cone,  p  %^,  Grejc.  Epift.  lib.  9. 
cpift.  71-    .  y  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  a^,  ?4..  *  H.  Hunting. 

lib.  3.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  83.  Bede>  lib.  s.  Greg.  Epift;.  lib.  9.  epift.  6q. 
i  Bcde,  lib.  1.  c^p.  27. 
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c  H^A  P.       The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,   and 
much  more  his  embracing  Chriftianity,  begat  a  con- 
nexion of  his  fubjefts  with  the  French,  Italians,  and 
other  nations  on  the  continent,  and  tended  to  re- 
claim them  from  that  grofs  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity m  which  all  the  Saxon  tribes  had  been  hitherto 
involved  **.     Ethelbert  alfo  enafted  %  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws, 
.  the    firft   written  laws  promulgated  by  any  of  the 
northern  conquerors;  and  his  reign  was  in^veryre- 
fpe(5t   glorious   to  himfelf,    and    beneficial    to   his 
people.     He  governed  the  kingdom  of  Kent  fifty 
years;  and  dying  in  6i6,  left  the  fucceffion  to  his 
fon,  Eadbald.      This  prince,  feduced  by  a  paffion 
for  his  mother-in-law,  deferted  for  fome  time  the 
Chriftian  faith,  which  permitted  not_  thefe  inceftu- 
ous  marriages:    His  whole  people  immediately  re- 
turned with  him  to  idolatry.     Laurentius,  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Auguftine,   found  the  Chriftian  worfhip 
v/holly  abandoned,  and  was  prepared  to'  return  to 
France,    in  ord*T    to   efcape   the  mortification  of 
preaching  the  gofpel  without  fruit  to  the  infidels. 
Mellitus  and  Juftus,  who  had  been  confecrated  bi- 
fhops  of  Lx)ndon  and  Rochefter,  had  already  de- 
parted the  kingdom  ^ ;  when  Laurentius,  before  he 
fhould  entirely  abandon  his  dignity,  made  one  ef- 
fort to  reclaim  the  king.     He  appeared  before  that 
prince;  and  throwing  off^his  veftments,  fhowed  his 
body  all  torn  with  bruifes  and  ftripes,  which  he  had 
received.     Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man  fhould 
have  dared  to  treat  in  that  manner  a  perfon  of  his 
rank,  was  told  by  Laurentius,  that  he  had  received 
this  chaftifement  from  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apoftles,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vifion,  and 
feverely  reproving  him  for  his  intention  to  defert  his 
charge,  had  inflifted  on  him  thefe  vifible  marks  of 
his  difpkafure  \     Whether  Eadbald  was  ftruck  with 

^  Will.  Malm.  p.  lo.         «  Wllklns  Leges  Sax.  p.  13.         J  Bede, 
lib,  2.  cap,  5.         «  Ibid.  cap.  6.  Chron.  J>ax.  p.  a6.  Higden,  lib.  5. 
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the  miracle,  or  influenced  by  fome  other  motive, 
he  divorced  himfelf  from  his  mother-in-law,  and 
returned  to  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity*^:  His 
whole  people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald  reached 
not  the  fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died  in 
640,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- five  years ;  leaving  two 
fons,  Erminfrid  and  Ercombert. 

Ekcombert,  though  the  younger  fon,  by  Em-^ 
ma,  a  French  princefs,  found  means  to  mount  the 
throne.  He  is  celebrated  by  Bede  for  two  exploits, 
for  eftablidiing  the  faft  of  Lent  in  his  kingdom, 
and  for  utterly  extirpating  idolatry ;  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  had  hi- 
therto been  tolerated  by  the  two  preceding  mo-, 
narchs.  He  reigned  twenty- four  years  3  and  left 
the  crown  to  Egbert  his  fon,  who  reigned  nine 
years.  This  prince  is  renowned  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  learning;  but  infamous  for  putting  to 
death  His  two  coufm-germans,  (ons  of  Erminfrid, 
his  uncle.  The  ecclefiaftical  writers  praife  him  for 
his  bellowing  on  his  fitter,  Domnona,  fome  lands 
in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  where  Ihe  founded  a  mo- 
naftery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  fon  Edric.  Lo- 
thaire,  brother  of  the  deceafed  prince,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
power  in  his  family,  he  aflbciated  with  him  Richard, 
his  fon,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 
Edric,  the  difpoffeffed  prince,  had  recourfe  to  Edil* 
wach,  king  of  Suflex,  for  afliftance;  and  being 
fupported  by  that  prince,  fought  a  battle  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Richard  fled 
into  Germany,  and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca,  a  city 
of  Tufcany.  William  of  Malmefbury  afcribes  Lo- 
thaire*s  bad  fortune  to  two  crimes,  his  concurrence 
in  the  murder  of  his  coufins,  artd  his  contempt  for 
rcliques  ^. 

'  Broinpton,  p.  739.  f  Will,  Maim.  p.  11. 
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LoTHAiRE  reigned  eleven  years  j  Edric  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  only  two.     Upon  the  death,  of  the  latter, 
which  happened  in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  ob- 
tained poffeflion  of  the  crown.     But  as  the  fuccef- 
fion  had  been  of  late  fo  much  disjointed  by  revolu- 
tions  and   ufurpations,    fa&ion   began    to   prevail 
among  the  nobility ;  which  invited  Cedwalla,  king 
of  Weflex,  with  his  brother  Mollo,  to  attack  the 
kingdom.     Thefe   invaders   committed  great  de- 
vaftations  in  Kent ;  but  the  death  of  Mollo,  who 
was  flain  in  a  fkirmifli'',  gave  a  fhort  breathing- 
time  to  that  kingdom.     ^V  idred  reftored  the  affairs 
of  Kent  5    and  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two   years*, 
left  the  crown  to  his  pofterity.     Eadbert,  Ethelbert, 
and  Alric,  his  defcendants,  fucceflively  mounted  the 
throne.     After  the  death  of  the  laft,  which  hap- 
pened in  794,  the  royal  family  of  Kent  was  extin- 
guilhed ;  and  every  faftious  leader  who  could  en- 
tertain hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  threw  the 
ftate  into  confufion.     ^  Egbert,  who  firft  fucceeded, 
reigned  but  two  years;    Cuthred,   brother  to  the 
king  of  Mercia,  fix  years ;  Baldred,  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  eighteen :   And  after  a 
troublefome  and  precarious  reign,  he  was,  in  the 
year   723,  expelled  by  Egbert,   king  of  Weflcx, 
who  diflblved  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,,  and  united  the 
feveral  kingdoms  und^r  his  dominion. 

The  Kingdom  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ADEi<rRiD,    king  of  Bernicia,    having   married 
"^  Acca,  the  daughter  of  u^lla,    king  of  Dei'ri, 
and  expelled  her  infant  brother,  Edwin,  had  united 
^11  the  counties  north  of  Humber  into  one  mo-i 
I  narchy,  and  acquired  a  gi'eat  afcendant  in  the  Hep^ 

I  tarchy.     He  alfo  fpread  the  terror  of  the  Saxon 

arms  to  tlie  neighbouring  people  j  and  by  his  vies 

»»  Hi|rdcn,  lib,  5.  i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  5a. 

^  Will.  Malmcf.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  p,  ji.     . 
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lories  over  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  as  well  as  Wellh,  c  h  af. 
extended  on  all  fides  the  bounds  of  his  dominions. 
Having  laid  ficge  to  Chcfter,  the  Britons  nnarched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  engage  him  5  and  they 
were  attended  by  a  body  of  1 250  monks  from  the 
monaftery  of  Bangor,  who  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftancc 
from  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
combatants  by  their  prefence  and  exhortations. 
Adelfrid  enquiring  the  purpofe  of  this  unufual  ap« 
pcferance,  was  told^  that  thefe  priefts  had  come  to 
pray  againfl:  him :  ^ben  are  tbey  as  much  our  enemies^ 
laid  he,  astboje  wbo  intend  to  figbt  againji  us^ :  And 
he  immediately  fent^a  detachment,  who  fell  upoa 
them,  and  did  fuch  execution,  that  only  fifty  efcaped 
with  their  lives".  The  Britons,  aftonilhed  at  "this 
event,  received  a  total  defeat :  Chefter  was  obliged 
to  furrender:  And  Adelfrid,  purfuing  his  vidory, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Bangor,  and  entirely  .de- 
molilhed  the  monaftery;  a  building  fo  extenfive, 
that  there  was  a  mile's  diftance  from  one  gate  of  it 
to  another  J  and  it  contained  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred monks,  who  are  faid  to  h«ivc  been  there  main- 
tained by  their  own  labour". 

Notwithstanding  Adelfrid's  fuccefs  in  war,  he 
lived  in  inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin, 
whom  he  had  unjuftly  difpoffefled  of  the  crown  of 
Dei'ri.  This  prince,  now  grown  to  man's  eftate, 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  in  continual  danger 
from  the  attempts  of  Adelfrid  j  and  received  at  laft 
protedkion  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the 
Eaft- Angles;  where  his  engaging  and  gallant  de- 
portmentprocured  him  general  efteem  and  afFeftion. 
Redwald,  however,  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  the 
king  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his 
gueft :  Rich  prefents  were  promifed  him  if  he  would 
comply  i  and  war  denounced  againft  him  in  cafe  of 
his  rcfufal.     After  rejefting  feveral  meffages  of  this 

'  Brompton,  p.  779.  ^  Trivet,  apud  Spell.  Cone.  p.  iii. 

»  Bede,  Hlu  a«  cap.  z.    W.  Malmef.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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kind,  his  generofity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of 
intercft  j  and  he  retained  the  laft  ambaflador,  till  ho 
Ihould  come  to  a  rcfolution  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  im- 
portance. Edwin,  informed  of  his  friend's  per- 
plexity, was  yet  determined  at  all  hazards  to  remain 
in  Ealt-Anglia ;  and  thought,  that  if  the  protection 
of  that  court  failed  him,  it  were  better  to  die,  than 
prolong  a  life  fo  much  expofed  to  the  perfecutions  of 
his  powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Redwald's 
honour  and  friendlhip,  with  hi$  other  accomplifh- 
ments,  engaged  the  Queen  on  his  fide;  and  fhc 
effectually  reprefcnted  to  her  hufband  the  infamy  of 
delivering  up  to  certain  deftruftion  their  royal  gueft, 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection  againft  his  cruel 
jind  jealous  enemies  %  Redwald,  embracing  more 
generous  refolutions,  thought  it;  fafeft  to  prevent 
Adelfrid,  before  that  prince  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
ti(|n,  and  to  attack  him  while  he  was  yet  unprepared 
for  defence.  He  marched  fuddcnly  with  an  army 
into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  fought 
a  battle  with  Adelfrid ;  in  which  that  monarch  was 
defeated  and  killed,  after  avenging  himfelf  by  the 
death  of  Regner,  fon  of  Redwald ''.  His  own  fons, 
Eanfrid,  Ofwald,  and  Ofwy,  yet  infants,  were  car- 
ried into  Scodand ;  and  Edwin  obtained  poflJeffion 
of  the  crown  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greateft  prince  of  the  Heptarchy 
in  that  age,  and  diltinguilhed  himfelf,  both  by  his 
influence  over  the  other  kingdoms^,  and  by  the  ^ 
ftrift  execution  of  juftice  in  his  own  dominions,  * 
He  reclaimed  his  fubjefts  from  the  licentious  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed;  and  it  was  a 
common  faying,  that  during  his  reign  a  woman  or 
child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a  purfe  of 
gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence  or  robbery. 
Tliere  is  a  remarkable  inftance^  tranfmitted  to  uSj, 

•  W.  Malmef.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.     H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.     Bede. 
P  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  xa.     Broinpton,  p.  781. 
\  ChroD.  Sax.  p.  27. 
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of -the  affedion  borne  him  by  his  fervants.  Cuich-  chap. 
elme,  king  of  Weflex,  was  his  enemy ;  but  finding  ^' 
himfelf  unable  to  maintain  open  war  againft  fo  gaU 
lant  and  powerful  a  prince,  he  determined  to  ufc 
treachery  againft  him,  and  he  employed  one  Eumer 
for  diat  criminal  purpofe.  The  aflaffin  having  ob- 
tained admittance,  •  by  pretending  to  deliver  a  mef*- 
fage  from  Cuichelme,  drew  his  dagger,  and  rufhed 
upon  the  king.  Lilla,  an  officer  of  his  army^ 
feeing  his  matter's  danger,  and  having  no  other 
means  of  defence,  interpofed  with  his  own  body 
between  the  kiqg  and  Eumer's  dagger,  whix:h  was 
pulhed  with  fuch  violence^  that,  after  piercing  Lilla, 
it  even  wounded  Edwin:  But  before  the  aflaffin 
could  renew  his  blow,  he  was  dilpatched  by  the 
king's  attendants. 

The  Eaft-Angles  confpired  againft  Rcdwald, 
their  king;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they 
ofiered  their  crown  to  Edwin,  of  whofe  valour  and 
capacity  they  had  had  experience,  while  he  refided 
among  them.  But  Edwin,  from  a  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  benefaftor,  obliged  them  to  fubmit 
to  Earpwold,  the  fon  of  Redwald ;  and  that  prince 
preferved  his  authority,  though  on  a  precarious 
footing,  under  the  protection  of  the  Northumbrian 
monarch  ^ 

Edwin,  after  his  acceffion  to' the  crown,  married 
Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent.  This  princefs,  emulating  the  glory  of  her 
mother  Bertha,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  for 
converting  her  huft)and  and  his  people  to  Chriftia- 
nity,  carried  PauUinus,  a  learned  bifhop,  along  with 
her';  and  befides  ftipulating  a  toleration  for  the 
cxercife  of  her  own  religion,  which  was  readily 
granted  her,  ftie  ufed  every  reafon  to  perfuade  the 
king  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  like  a  prudent  prince, 
hefitatcd  on  the  propofal ;  but  promifed  to  examine 

'  Gul.  Malmef.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  *  H.  fluntipg.  lib.  3. 
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C  H^A  P.  the  foundations  of  that  doftrinfc ;  and  declared,  that 
if  he  found  them  fatisfaftory,  he  was  willing  to  be 
converted'.  Accordingly  he  held  feveral  confer- 
ences with  Paullinus  5  canvaffed  the  arguments  pro- 
pounded with  the  wifeft  of  his  counfellors ;  retired 
frequently  from  company,  in  order  to  revolve  ^one 
that  important  quellion;  and,  after  a  ferious  and 
long  enquiry,  declared  in  favQur  of  the  Chriftian 
religion":  The  people  foon  after  imitated  his  ex- 
ample. Befides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king,  they  were  moved  by  another  ftriking  ex- 
ample. Coifi,  the  high-prieft,  being  converted  after 
a  public  conference  with  Paullinus,  led  the  way  in 
deftroying  the  images,  which  he  had  fo  long  wor- 
Ihipped,  and  was  forward  in  making  this  atonement 
for  his  paft  idolatry. 

This  able  prince  periflied  with  his  fon,  Osfridj 
in  a  great  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  Caed walla,  king  of  the  Britons*. 
That  event,  which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  Edwin's  age  and  feventeenth  of  his  reign '', 
divided  the  monarchy  of  Northumberland,  which 
that  prince  had  united  in  his  perfon.  Eanfrid,  the 
fon  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his  brothers,  Ofwald 
and  Ofwy,  from  Scotland,  and  took  poflcflion  of 
Bernicia,  his  paternal  kingdom :  OFric,  Edwin's 
coufm-german,  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Deiri,  the  in- 
heritance of  his  family ;  but  to  which  tlie  fons  of 
Edwin  had  a  preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  eUer 
furviving  fon,  fled  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  trea- 
cheroufly  (lain.  The  younger  fon,  Vufcfraja,  with 
Yf5,  the  grandfon  of  Edwin,  by  Osfrid,  fought 
protedtion  in  Kent,  and  not  finding  themfelvcs  in 
f^fety  there,  retired  into  France  to  king  Dagobert^ 
where  they  died*, 

*  Bcde,  lib.  a.  cap.  9.  »  Bcdc,  lib.  ».  cap.  9.  Malmef.  lib.  1. 
cap.  3.  ^  Bcde,  lib.  a.  cap.  13.     Brompton,  Higdcn.  lib.  5, 

«  Math.  Weft.  p.  114.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  29.  y  \Y.  Malmef. 

lib.  I.  cap.  3.  »  BeUe,  lib.  a.  cap.  «o. 
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OsRic,  King  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfr.id  of  Bernicia,  c  HA  f* 
^etu^ned  to  paganifm ;  and  the  whole  people  kcm  ^_  '  ^ 
to  have  returned  with  them ;  fince  PauUinus,  who 
was  the  firft  archbilhop  of  York,  and  who  had  con- 
verted them,  thought  proper  to  retire  with  Ethel- 
burga,  the  Queen  Dowager,  into  Kent.  Both  thefe 
Northumbrian  kings  perifhed  foon  after,  the  firft  in 
battle  againft  Csedwalla,  the  Briton ;  the*  fecond,  by 
the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Ofwald,  the  brother 
of  Eanfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia,  united  again 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  634, 
and  rcftored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions. 
He  gained  a  bloody  and  well-dilputed  battle  againft  \ 

Caedwalla;  the  laft  vigorous  effort  which  the  Britons 
made  againft  the  Saxons.  Ofwald  is  much  cele- 
brated for  his  fanftity  and  charity  by  the  Monkifli 
hiftorians ;  and  they  pretend,  that  his  reliqucs 
wrought  miracles,  particularly  the  curing  of  a  fick 
horfe,  which  had  approached  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment*. 

He  died  in  batde  againft  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ofwy  -,  who  efta- 
bliftied  himfelf  in  the  government  of  the  whole  ^ 

Northumbrian  kingdom,  by  putting  to  death  Ofwin, 
the  fon  of  Ofric,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of  DcVri. 
His  fon  Egfrid  fucceeded  him  j  who  perilhing  in 
battle  againft  the  Pifts,  without  leaving  any  chil- 
dren, bccaufe  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  rcfufed  to  violate 
her  vow  of  chaftity,  Alfred,*his  natural  brodier,  ac- 
quired pofleffion  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  go- 
verned for  nineteen  years  j  and  he  left  it  to  Ofred, 
his  Ion,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince, 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  murdered  by 
Kenrcd  his  kinfman,  who,  after  enjoying  the  crown 
only  a  year,  perifhed  by  a  like  fate.  Ofrlc,  and 
after  him  Cclwulph  the  fon  of  Kenrcd,  next  mounted 
the  throne,  which  tlie  latter  relinquilhed  in  die  year 

*  Btdc,  lib.  3,  cap.  9* 
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c  HAP.  y^%^  in  favour  of  Eadbert  his  coufin-german,  who, 
imitating  his  predeceffor,  abdicated  the  crown,  and 
retired  into  a  monaftery.  Ofwolf,  fon  of  Eadbert, 
was  flain  in  a  fedition,  a  year  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  crown ;  and  Mollo,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 
family,  feized  the  crown.  He  periflied  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Ailred,  a  prince  of  the  blood;  and  Ailrcd, 
having  fucceeded  in  his  defign  upon  the  throne,  wag 
foon  after  expelled  by  his  fubjeds.  Ethelred,  his 
fucceffor,  the  fon  of  Mollo,  underwent  a  like  fate. 
Celwold,  the  next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailrcd,  was 
depofed  and  flain  by  the  people,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Ofred,  his  nephew,  who,  after  a  ihort  reign 
of  a  year,  made  way  for  Ethelbert,  Another  fon  of 
Mollo,  whofe  death  was  equally  tragical  with  that 
of  almoft  all  his  predeceflbrs.  After  Ethelbert's 
death  an  univerfal  anarchy  prevailed  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  the  people  having,  by  fo  many  fatal 
revolutions,  loft  all  attachment  to  their  government 
and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  fubjeftion  to  a 
foreign  yoke ;  which  Egbert,  king  of  Weflex,  finally 
impofed  upon  them. 

Tlie  Kingdom  of  EAST-ANGLIA. 

^HE  hiftory  of  this  kjngdom  contains  notjiing 
-*■  memorable,  except  the  converfion  of  Earp- 
wold,  the  fourth  king,  and  great-grandfon  of  UfFa, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  The  authority  of 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  whom  that 
prmce  entirely  depended,  engaged  him  to  take  this 
llep :  But  foon  after,  his  wife,  who  was  an  idola- 
trefs,  brought  him  back  to  her  religion;  and  he 
was  found  unable  to  refift  thofe  allurements  which 
had  feduced  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  After  his 
death,  which  was  violent,  like  that  of  moft  of  the 
Saxon  princes  that  did  not  early  retire  into  mo- 
nafteries,  Sigebert,  his  fucceflbr,  and  half-brother, 
who  had  been  educated  in  France,  reftored  Chrif- 
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tknity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the  Eaft- 
Angks.  Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  fome  fchoois  in  that 
place.  It  is  almoft  impoffible,  and  quite  needlefs, 
to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  tranfaftions  of 
the  Eaft- Angles.  What'  inftruftion  or  entertain- 
ment can  it  give  the  reader,  to  hear  a  long  bead- 
roll  of  barbarous  names,  Egric,  Ann^,  Edielbert, 
Ethelwald,  Aldulf,  Elfwold,  Beorne,  Ethelred, 
Ethelbert,  who  fucceffively  murdered,  expelled,  or 
inherited  from  each  other,  and  obfcurely  filled  the 
dironc  of  that  kingdom?  Ethelbert,  the  laft  of 
thefe  princes,  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  ftate  was 
thenceforth  united  with  that  of  OfFa,  as  we  Ihall  re- 
late prcfently. 

The. Kingdom  of  MERCIA. 

A/TERCIA,  the  largefl,  if  not  the  moft  power- 
^^^  ful  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  compre- 
hended all  the  middle  counties  of  England ;  and  as 
its  frontiers  extended  to  thofe  pf  all  ihe  other  f:x 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received  its  name 
fix>m  that  circumftance.  Wibba,  the  fon  of  Crida, 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  governed  his 
paternal  dominion?  by  a  precarious  authority ;  and 
after  his  death,  Ceorl,  his  kinfman,  was,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Kentifli  monarch,  preferred  to  his 
fon  Penda,  whofe  turbulent  charafter  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  that  prince.  Penda  was  thus  fifty  years 
of  age  before  he  mounted  the  dirone ;  and  his  te- 
merity and  reftlefs  difpofition  were  found  nowife 
abated  by  time,  experience,  or  refledion.  He  en- 
gaged in  Bbntinual  hoftilities  againft  all  the  neigli- 
bouring  ftates ;  and,  by  his  injuftice  and  violence, 
rendered  Jiimfclf  equally  odious  to  his  own  fubjefts 
and   to  llrangers.     Sigebert,   Egric,   and  Annas, 
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three  kings  of  Eaft- Angling  perifhed  fucceffively  u) 
bacde  ^gainft  him  -,  as  did  alfo  Edwin  and  Ofwald^ 
the  two  greatefl:  princes  that  had  reigned  over  Ner- 
thunnberland.     At  laft,  Ofwy,  brother  to  Ofwald, 
having  defeated  and  flain  him  in  a  decifive  batdc, 
ifieed  ihe  world  from  this  fanguinary  tyrant.     Peada, 
his  fon,  mounted  the  throne  of  Mercia  in  655,  and 
lived  under  the  protedion  of  Ofwy,  whofe  daughter 
he  had  efpoufed*     This  princefs  was  educated  in 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  flie  employed  her  influence 
y/ith  fuccefs,  in  converting  her  hialband  and  his  fub- 
jefts  to  that  religion.     Thus  the  fair  fex  have  had 
the  merit  of  introducing  the  Chriftian  doftrine  into 
all  the  moft  confiderable  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.      Peada  died  a  violent  death  \     His 
Ion,  Wolf  here,  fucceeded  to  the  government ;  and* 
after  having  reduced  to  dependence  the  kingdoms 
of  Effex  and  Eaft-Anglia,  he  left  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Ethelred,  who,  though  a  lover  of  peacci 
fhowed  himfelf  not  unfit  for  military  enterprizes* 
Befides  making  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Kent, 
he  repulfed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions ;  and  he  flew  in  battle 
Elfwin,  the  brother  of  that  prince.     Defirous,  how- 
ever, of  compofing  all  animofities  with  Egfrid,  hel 
paid  him  a  fum  of  money  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
lofs  of  his  brother.     After  a  profperous  reign  of 
thirty  years,  he  religned  the  crown  to  Kendred,  fon 
of  Wolfhere,   and  retired  into  the  monaftery  of 
Bardney^      Kendred   returned  the  prefent  of  the 
crown  to  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred ;  and  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  pafled  his  life  there  in  pe- 
nance and  devotion.     The  place  of  Ceolred  was 
fupplied  by  Ethelbald,  great-grand-nephew  to  Penda^ 
by  Alwy,  his  brothers  and  this  prince,  being  flair»- 

*  Hugo  Candidus,  p.  4.  fays,  that  he  was  treacheroufly  luufdertd 
l»y  his  queen,  by  whole  perfuafion  he  had  eftibraced  Chriftianity  ;  but 
this  account  of  the  matter  is  found  in  that  biftorian  alone. 

<  Bede,  lib.  5. 
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la  a  mutihyj  was  fucceeded  by  Ofia,  who  was  a  dc- 
^ree  more  remote  from  Penda^  by  Eawaj  another 
brother. 

This  prince^  who  mounted  the  throne  in  JSsU 
had  fbme  great  qualities^  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
warlike  enterpriies  againft  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent^ 
and  Kenwulph,  king  of  Wcficx.  He  defeated  the 
former  in  a  bloody  oattle  at  Otfbrd  upon  the  Da- 
rent,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  Hate  of  de* 
pendence :  he  gained  a  viftory  over  the  latter  at 
Benfington  in  Oxfordshire;  and  Conquering  that 
county,  together  with  that  of  Gloucelierj  annexed 
both  to  his  dominions.  But  all  thefe  {ucccScs  were 
fiained  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  the  £aft-An^les>  and  his  violent  feizing  of  that 
kingdom*  This  young  prince,  who  is  faid  to  have 
pojQeiicd  great  merit,  had  paid  his  addrefles  to  El- 
tirida,  the  daughter  of  Offa,  and  was  invited  with  all 
his  retinue  to  Hereford,  in  order  to  folcmnize  the 
nuptials.  Amidft  the  joy  and  feftiyity  of  thefe  en- 
tertainments, he  was  feized  by  Offa,  and  fecredy 
beheaded :  And  though  Elfrida,  who  abhorred  her 
father*s  treachery,  had  time  to  give  warning  to  the 
£ail- Anglian  nobility,  who  efcaped  into  their  own 
country,  Offa,  having  extinguifiied  the  royal  fa-- 
mily,  fucceeded  in  his  defign  of  fubduing  that  king- 
dom*. The  perfidious  prince,  defirous  of  re-efta- 
blifhing  his  cnarafker  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  of 
appealing  the  remorfes  of  his  own  confcience,  paid 
great  court  to  the  clergy,  and  pradifed  all  the 
monkiih  devotion  fo  much  efteemed  in  that  ig- 
norant and  fuperftitious  age^  He  gave  the  tenth  of 
his  goods  to  the  church  S  beftowed  rich  donations 
Qn  SiC  cathedral  of  Hereford ;  and  even  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  his  great  power  and 
riches  could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  the  papal  ab* 
folution*     The  better  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 

^  Chroo.  Sax.  p.  59.  *  6rom^t6n,  p.  ^50,  75I1  ^  ja. 
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^c  H  A  P.  fovercign  poritifF,  he  engaged  ^  to  pay  him  «  yearly 
u  J  .  donation  tor  the  fupport  of  an  Englifh  college  ac 
Jlorhe*^,  and  in  order  to  raife  the  fum,  he  impofcd 
the  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  houfe  pofleffed  of  thirty 
pence  a  year.  This  impofition,  being  afterwards 
levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  denominated 
Peter's  pence  ^;  and  though  conferred  at  firft  as  a 
gift,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  tribute  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Carrying  his  hypocrify  ftill  far- 
ther, Offa,  feigning  to  be  direfted  by  a  vifion  from 
heaven,  difcovered  at  Verulam  the  reliques  of  St. 
Alban,  the  martyr,  and  endowed  a  magnificent  mo-  \ 
naftery  in  that  place*.  Moved  by  all  thefc  afts  of 
piety,  Malmefbury,  one  of  the  beft  of  the  old 
Englifh  hiftorians,  declares  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
termine^ whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this  prince 
preponderated.  Offa  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  in  794'. 

This  prince  was  become  fb  confiderable  in  the 
Heptarchy,  that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered 
into  an  alliance  and  friendfliip  with  him ;  a  circum- 
fiance  which  did  honour  to  OfFa;  as  diftant  princes 
at  that  time  had  ufually  little  communication  with 
each  other.  That  emperor  being  a  great  lover  of 
learning. and  learned  men,  in  an  age  very  barren  of 
that  ornament,  OfFa,  at  his  define,  fent  him  over 
Alcuin,  a  clergyman  much  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge, who  received  great  honours  from  Charle- 
magne, and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the 
fciences;  The  chief  reafon  why  he  had  at  firfl  de- 
lired  the  company  of  Alcuin,  was,  that  he  might 
oppofe  his  learning  to  die  herefy  of  Fciix,  bifhop  of 
Urgil  in  Catalonia;  who  maintained,  that  Jefus 
Chrift,  confideredin  his  human  nature,  could,  more 
properly,  be  denominated  the  adoptive,  than  the 
natural  fon  of  God"".     This  herefy  was  condemned 

%  Spell.  Cone.  p.  a 30.  310.  3x1.  •»  Hlgden,  lib,  5.  i  In- 

gulph.  p.  5.     W.  Malmef.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  k  Lib.  i.  capw4.. 

^  Chtoii.  Sax.  p.  65.  »  Dupin,  cent.  S.  chap.  4.. 
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1a  the  council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794.,  and  con-  ^  ha  p. 
fiftiiig  of  300  bifhops.     Such  were  the  aueftions 
jvhich  were  agitated  in  that  age,  and  which  em- 
ployed the  attention  not  only  of  cloiftered  fcholars, 
out  of  the  wifcft  and  gjreateft  princes  °, 

Eg  FRITH  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Offa,  but  fur- 
vived  him  only  five  months**  j  when  he  made  way 
for  Kenulph,    a  defccndant  of   the  royal  family. 
This  prince  waged  war  againil:  Kent;  ar\d  taking 
Egbert,  the  king,  prifoner,  he  cut  off  his  hands, 
and  put  out  his  eyes;  leaving  Cuthred,  his   own 
brother,  in  poffcffion  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
JCenulph  was  killed  in  an  infurreftion  of  the  Eaft- 
Anglians,  wbofe  crown  his  predeceffor,  Offa,  had 
ufurped.     He  left  his  fon,  Kenelm,  a  minor ;  who 
was  murdered  the  fame  year  by  his  filler,  Quend- 
rade,  who  had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of 
affuming  the  government  p.     But  Ihe  v/as  fupplanted 
by  her  uncle,  Ceolulf ;  who,  two  years  after,  was 
dethroned  by  Beornulf.     The  reign  of  this  ufurper> 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  fhort  and  un- 
fortunate: He  was  defeated  by  the  Weft- Saxons, 
and  killed  by  his  own  fubjefts,  the  Eaft- Angles'*. 
Ludican,  liis  fucceffor,  underwent  the  fame  fate'j 
and  Wiglaff,  who  mounted  this  unftable  throne,  and 
found  every  thing  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  could 
not  withftand  the  fortune  of  Egbert,  who  united  all 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  great  monarchy. 

The  Kingdom  of   ESSEX. 

THIS  kingdom  made  no  great  figure  in  the 
Heptarchy ;  and  the  hiftory  of  it  is  very  im- 
perfe6t.  Sleda  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Erkinwin, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  made  way  for  his 

n  Offa,  In  order  to  protect  his  country  from  Wales,  drew  a  rampart 
or  ditch  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length  from  Bafinwerke  in  Fllntlhire  to 
thc'South  fca  near  Biiftol.     See  Speeds  Defcription  qJ  WaUi^ 

»  Ingulph.  p.  6.  P  Ingulph.  p.  7.     Brompton,  p.  776.  * 

«  Ingutph.  p.  7.  '  Alur.  Bcvsii.  p.  87« 
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C  HA  P.  fon,  Scbert,  who,  being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  was  perfuaded  by  that  prince  to  embracS 
the  Chnftian  feith*.  His  fbns  and  conjund  fuc^ 
ceflbrs,  Sexted  and  Seward,  relapfed  into  idolatry, 
and  were  foon  after  flain  in  a  batde  agsdnft  the 
Weft-Saxons.  To  (hew  the  rude  manner  of  living 
in  that  age,  Bede  tells  us%  that  thefe  two  kings  ex- 

Ereffed  great  defirc  to  eat  the  white  bread,  diftri- 
uted  by  Mellitus,  the  bifhop,  at  the  comnfiunion". 
But  on  his  refufing  them,  unlefs  they  would  fubmit 
to  be  baptized,  they  expelled  him  their  dominions. 
The  names  of  the  other  princes,  who  reigned  fuc- 
ceffively  in  Eflex,  are  Sigebcrt  the  litde,  Sigebert 
the  good,  who  reftored  Chriftianity,  Swithelm,  Sig- 
heri,  OfFa.  This  laft  prince,  having  made  a  vow 
of  chaftity,  notwithftanding  his  marriage  with  Kc- 
nefwitha,  a  Mercian  princefs,  daughter  to  Penda, 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  fliut  himfelf  up 
during  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a  cloifter.  Selred,  his 
fuccenbr,  reigned  thirty-eight  years;  and  was-  the 
laft  of  the  royal  line :  The  failure  of  which  threw 
the  kingdom  into  great  confufion,  and  reduced  it  to 
dependence  under  Mercia"^.  Switherd  firft  acquired 
the  crown,  by  the  conccflion  of  the  Mercian  princes; 
and  his  death  made  way  for  Sigeric,  who  ended  his 
life  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  lucceflbr,  Si- 
gered,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom,  fubmitted  to 
the  viftorious  arms  of  Egbert. 

The  Kingdom  of  SUSSEX. 

nPHE  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  the  fmalleft  in 
^  the  Heptarchy,  is  ftill  more  imperfcft  than 
that  of  Eflex.  ^Ua,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
left  the  crown  to  his  fon,  Cifla,  who  is  chiefly  re-^ 
markable  for  his  long  reign'  of  feventy-fix  years. 

•  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  14..  <  Lib.  s.  cap,  5.  ^  H.  Hunting, 

lib,  3.  Brompton,  p.  738.  Hi*   Bcdc.        «^  Malmcf.  lib.  x .  cap.  6. 
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During  his  time,  the  South*Saxons  ^11  almofl:  into  c  ha  p. 
a  total  dependence  on  the  kingdom  of  Weflex  j  and 
iwe  Icarcely  know  the  names  of  the  princes  who 
wene  poflefled  of  this  titular  fovereignty.  AdeU 
walch,  the  laft  of  them,  was  fubdued  in  batde  by 
Ceadwalla,  king  of  Weflex,  flihd  was  (lain  in  the 
aftion;  leaving  two  infiuit  ions,  who,  falling  into 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  were  mufdered  by  him. 
The  abbot  of  Redford  oppofed  the  order  tor  this 
execution ;  but  could  only  prevail  on  Ceadwalla  to 
fufpend  it,  till  they  ihould  be  baptized*  Berfthun 
and  Audhun,  two  noblemen  of  chara&er,  refifted 
ibme  time  the  violenca  of  the  Weft«-Saxons  i  but 
their  oppofition  ferved  only  to  prolong  the  mi- 
ieri^  ot  their  country;  and  the  fubduing  of  this 
kingdom  was  the  firft  fiep  which  the  Weft-Saxons 
made  towards  acquiring  the  fol?  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land % 

The  Kingdom  of  WESSEX, 

THE  kingdom  of  WeiTex,  which  finally  fwad-* 
lowed  up  all  the  other  Saxon  ftates,  met  with 
great  reliftance  on  its  firft  eftablifliment :  And  the 
Britons,  who  were  now  enured  to  arms,  yielded  not 
tamely  their  poiTeflions  to  thofe  invaders.  Cerdic, 
the  Sunder  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  fon,  Kenric, 
ibught  many  fuccefsfiil,  and  fi)me  unfuccefsful  bat- 
tles againft  the  natives;  and  the  martial  fpirit, 
common  to  all  the  Saxons,  was,  by  means  of  thefb 
hoftilities,  carried  to  the  greateft  height  among  this 
tribe,  Ceaulin,  who  was  the  fon  and  fvicceflbr  of 
Kenric,  and  who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  ftill 
more  ambitious  and  enterprifing  tha^n  hi;s  predcT 
ceilbrs;  and,  by  waging  contini^  war  againft  the 
Britons,  he  added  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of 
peroA  and  Somerfet  to  hi$  oth^  dominioQ;5.    Q^^ 

^  BromptoD,  p.  8qp« 
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CHAP,  ried  jQong  by  the  tick  of  fuccefs,  he  invaded  tha 
^'  other  Saxon  dates  in  lus  neighbourhood,  and  be^ 
coming  terrible  to  all,  he  provoked  a  general  con^ 
federacy  againft  him.  This  alliance  proved  fuc- 
cefsful  uhder  the  conduft  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent ;  and  Ceaulin,  who  had  loft  the  afFeftions  of 
his  own  fubjeds  by  his  violent  difpofitjon,  and  had 
now  fallen  into  contempt  from  his  misfortunes,  was 
expelled  the  throne^,  and  died  in  exile  and  mifery. 
Cuichelme  and  Cuthwin,  bis  fons,  governed  jointly 
the  kingdom,  till  the  expulfion  of  the  latter  in  591, 
and  the  death  of  the  former  in  593,  made  way  for 
Cealric,  to  whom  fucceeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by 
whofe  death,  which  happened  in  611,  Kynegils  in- 
herited the  crown.  This  prince  embraced  Chriftia- 
nity"",  through  the  perfuafion  of  Ofwald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
who  had  attained  a  great  afcendant  in  the  Heptarchy. 
Kenwalch  next  fucceeded  to  the  monarchy,  and  . 
dying  iri  672,  left  the  fu'cceffion  fo  much  difputed, 
that  Sexburga,  his  widow,  a  woman  of  fpirit%  kept 
poffefllon  of  the  government  till  her  death,  which 
happened  two  years  after.  Efcwin  then  peaceably 
acquired  the  crown ;  and,  after  a  ihort  reigq  of  two 
years,  made  way  for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine 
years.  Ceodwalla,  his  fucceffor,  mounted  not  the 
throne  without  oppofition;  but  proved  a  great 
prince,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  times ;  that 
is,  he  was  enterprifmg,  warlike,  and  fuccefsful.  He 
entirely  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Suflex,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  his  own  dominions.  He  made  inroads 
into  Kent ;  but  met  with  refiftance  from  Widred,  the 
king,  who  proved  fuccefsful  againft  Mollo,  brother 
to  Ceodwalla,  and  flew  him  in  a  fkirmilb.  Ceod* 
walla  at  laft,  tired  with  wars  and  bloodlbed,  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  devotion ;  beftowed  feveral  en- 
dowments on  the  church  j  and  made  a  pilgrimage 

y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ii.  «  HiVdtn,  lib.  5.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  15, 

AJur.  Bevcrl.  p.  94.        »  Bcde,  lib.  4.  cap.  X2.  Chron,  Sax.  p.  4.1. 
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to  Rome,  wh/erc  he  received  baptifm^  and  died  m  ^  ^^^  P' 
69^.  Ina,  his  fucceflbV,  inherited  the  military  vir- 
tues of  Ccodw^lla,,  and  added  to  them  the  more  va- 
luable ones  of  juftice,  policy,  and  prudence.  He 
made  war  upon  the  Britons  in  Somerfet  j  and  having 
S»ally  fubdued  that  province,  he  treated  the  van- 
quiiked  with  a  humanity  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the  proprietors  to 
retain  poflefllon  of  their  lands,  encouraged  marriages 
and  alliances  between  them  and  his  ancient  fubjeds, 
and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by 
the  fame  laws.  Thcfe  laws  he  augmented  and  afcer- 
tained ;  and  though  he  >^s  difturbed  by  fome  in- 
fiure^ions  at  home,  hi^  long  reign  of  thirty- feven 
years  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  glorious; 
and  moft  prolperous  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  > 
and  after,  his  return,  -ihut  himfelf  up  in  a  cloifter, 
where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Weffex  had  always  been 
princes  of  the  blood,  defcended  from  Cerdic,  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  the  order  of  fuoceflion  had 
been  far  from  exad ;  and  a  more  remote  prince  had 
often  found  means  to  mount  the  throne,  in  pre- 
ference to  one  defcended  from  a  nearer  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  Ina,  therefore,  having  np  children  of 
his  own,  and  lying  much  under  the  influence  o( 
Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the  fucceflion  to 
Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was  his  remote  kinfman; 
But  this  deftination  did  not  take  place  without  fome 
difficulty.  Ofwald,  1  prince  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  crown,  took  arms  againft  Adelard  i  but  he  being 
fupprefled,  and  dying  foon  after,  the  title  of  Ade- 
lard was  not  any  ferther  difputed ;  and  in  the  year 
741,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin,  Cudred,  The 
reign  of  this  prince  was  diftinguiftied  by  »  great- 
vidory  which  he  obtained,  by  means  of  Edelhun, 
his  general,  over  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mcrcia.  His 
death  made  way  for  Sigebert,  his' kinfmap;,  who  go- 

E  4  vcrned' 
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c  HA  P.  verfied  fo  iH,  that  his  people  rofe  in  an  infurreftion,' 
and  dethroned  him,  crowning  Cenulph  in  his  ftcad* 
The  exiled  prince  found  a  refuge  w}th  duke  Cunw 
bran^  governor  of  Hampfhire  -,  who,  that  he  mighc 
add  new  obligations  to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many 
falutary  counfels  for  his  future  condud,  accompanied 
with  fome  reprehenfions  for  the  paft.  But  ^e^ 
were  fb  much  refented  by  the  ungrateful  princes 
that  he  conijpired  againil  the  life  of  his  proteAor^ 
and  treacheroufly  murdered  him.  After  this  in* 
famous  a£tion,  he  was  forfaken  by  all  the  world; 
and  (kulking  about  in  the  wilds  and  forefte,  was  at? 
kit  difcovered  by  a  fervant  of  Cumbran^s;  who  in* 
ftantly  took  revenge  upon  him  for  the  murder  of 
his  mafter^. 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  die 
expulfion  of  Sigebert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expe- 
ditions againil  the  Britons  of  Cornwal ;  but  afcer- 
wards  loft  fome  reputation  by  his  ill  fuccefs  agaiftfk 
OfFa,  king  of  Mercia*.  Kynehard  alio,  brother  to 
the  depofed  Sigebert,  gave  him  di(hirbance$  and 
though  e^elled  the  kingdom,  he  hovered  on  the 
frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for  attatking 
his  rival.  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a  young 
woman,  who  lived  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  whither 
having  feeretly  retired,  he  was  on  a  iudden  in- 
vironed,  in  the^  night-time,  by  Kynehard  and  his 
followers,  and  after  making  a  vigorous  refinance, 
was  murdered,  with  all  his  attendants.  The  nobi-^ 
lity  and  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  rifing  next 
day  in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kynehard  tor  tho 
(laughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the 
fword  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  criminal  en- 
terprife.     This  event  happened  in  >84. 

Brithric  next  obtained  polieflion  of  the  go- 
vernment, though  remotely  deiccnded  from  the  royal 
family ;  but  he  enjoyed  not  that  dignity  without  in- 

b  Higdcn,  lib.  5,    W.  Mahncf.  lib.  x.  cap.  ».       *«  W.  Malm^ 
lib'  i«  cap,  t. 
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quietude.  Eoppa,  nephew  to  king  Ina^  by  Kis  crap* 
brother  IngUd,  who  died  before  that  prince^  had 
begot  Eta,  father  to  Alchmohd>  from  whom  fprung 
Efljbert  'j  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifing  hopes, 
who  gave  great  jealoufy  to  Brithric,  the  reigning 
prince,  both  becaufe  he  feemed  by  his  birth  better 
«ntided  to  the  crown,  and  becaufe  he  had  acquired, 
to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affedions  of  the  people. 
Egbert,  fenlible  of  his  danger  from  the  fuipicions  d[ 
Brithric,  fecretly  withdrew  into  France  •;  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in 
die  court,  and  lerving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince, 
the  moft  able  and  moft  generous  that  had  appeared 
in  Europe  during  feveral  ages,  be  acquired  thofe 
accompliihments,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
make  fiich  a  Ihining  figure  on  the  throne.  And  ia-> 
miliarizing  himfelT  to  the  manners  of  the  French, 
who,  as  Malmeft)ury  obferves^  were  eminent  both 
for  valour  and  civility  above  all  the  weftem  nations, 
he  learned  to  poliih  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Saxon  charadier :  His  early  misfortunes  thus  proved 
of  lingular  advantage  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of 
difplaying  his  natural  and  acc^uired  talents.  Brithric, 
king  of  WeiTex,  had  marned  Eadburga,  natural 
daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  wo- 
man, equally  infamous  for  cruelty  and  for  inconti* 
pence.  Having  great  influence  over  her  huft>and, 
ihe  often  inftigated  him  to  deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobi* 
lity  as  were  obnoxious  to  her ;  and  where  this  expe- 
dient £iiled>  flie  fcrupled  not  being  herfelf  active  in 
traiterous  attempts  againft  them.  She  had  mixed  a 
cup  of  poifon  for  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  ac«> 
quired  her  hufband's  friendihip,  and  had  on  that 
account  become  theobjedtof  her  jealoulyr  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  along 

^  Chron.  SaXi,  p.  ^ 6.  *  H,  Hunting,  lib.  ^.  f  Ub.  s« 
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c  H  A  P«  ^ith  his  favourite,  and  foon  after  expired  *."  This 
^*  tragical  incident,  joined  to  her  other  crimes,  icn-* 
deml  Eadburga  fo  odious,  that  (he  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  France;  whence  Egbert  was  at  the  &mt 
time  recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to  aicend  die 
throne  of  his  ancefiors  ^.  He  attained  that  diguty 
in  the  laft  year  of  the  eighth  century. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exaArul^ 
of  fuccefflon  was  either  unknown  or  not  ftridly  ob« 
fcrved  T  and  thence  the  reigning  prince  was  conti- 
nually  agita&ed  with^  ieabufy  againft  all  the  primes 
of  the  blood,  whom  he  ftill  conlidered  as  rivab,  and 
whofe  death  alone  could  give  him  entire  fecurity  in 
his  pofleffion  of  the  throne.  From  this  fatal  caufe, 
ti^ether  with  the  admiration  of  the  monaftic  life, 
and  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the  prefcrvauon 
of  chaftity  even  in  a  married  ftate,  the  royal  families 
had  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in  all  the  kingdoms 
except  that  of  Wcflcx;  and  the  emulations,  fu(j»^ 
cions,  and  confpiracics,  which  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now 
diffufed  among  all  the  nobility  in  the  levcral  Saxon 
flates.  Egbert  was  the  fole  defcendant  of  thofe  firft 
conquerors  who  fubdued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced 
their  authority  by  claiming  a  pedigree  from  Woden, 
the  fuprcme  divinity  of  dieir  ancefiors.  But  that 
prince,  though  invited  by  this  favourable  circum- 
flance  to  make  attempts  on  the  neighbouring  Saxons, 
gave  them  for  fome  time  no  difturbance,  and  rather 
chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Britons  in  Corn- 
wal,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles  *.  He  was 
recalled  from  the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  an  in- 
vafion  made  upon  his  dominions  by  Bernulf,  king  of 
Mercia. 

t  Higdcn,  lib.  5.  M.  Weft.  p.  151.  Affcr.  in  vita  Alfredi,  p.  3« 
ex  edit.  Camdeni,  ^  Chron.  Sax,  A.  D.  Soo.     Broinpton, 

p.  Soi.  1  Chron.  Sax.  p.  69. 
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The  Mcrcwns,  before  the  acceffion  of  Eg^rt,  c  H  a  p^ 
bad  very  nearly  attained  the  abfolute  fovcrcignty  in  ^^ 
the  Heptarchy :  They  had  reduced  the  Eaft-Angles 
under  fubje6tion,  and  eftablilhed  tributary  princes  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Efiex.  Northumberland 
was  involved  in  anarchy;  and  no  (late  of  any  confe** 
quence  remained  but  that  of  Weffex,  which,  much 
inferior  in  extent  to  Mcrcia,  was  fupporced  folely  by 
the  great  qualities  of  its  fovereign.  Egbert  led  his 
army  againft  the  invaders ;  and  encountering  them 
at  £iIaAc)um  in  Wiltlhire,  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  by  the  great  flaughter  which  he  made  of 
them  in  their  flight,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Mercians..  Whilft  he  himfelf,  in  pro-, 
fccution  of  his  vidtory,  entered  their  country  on  the 
fide  of  Oxfordfliire,  and  threatened  the  heart  of  their 
dominions ;  he  fent  an  army  into  Kent,  commanded 
by  Ethelwolph,  his  eldeft  fon'' ;  and  expelling  Bald-r 
red,  the  tributary  king,  foon  made  himfelf  matter 
pf  that  country.     The  kingdom  of  Eflex  was  con- 

2uered  with  equal  facility ;  and  the  Eaft-Angles; 
om  their  hatred  to  the  Mercian  government,  which 
had  been  eftabliihed  over  them  by  treachery  and 
violence,  and  probably  exercifed  with  tyranny,  im-' 
mediately  rofe  in  arms,  and  craved  the  protedion  of 
Egbert  \  Bernulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who  marched 
againft  them,  was  defeated  and  flain;  and  two  years 
after,  Ludican,  his  fucceffor,  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  Thefe  infurreftions  and  calamities  facilitated 
the  enterprifes  of  Egbert,  who  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  made  eafy 
conquefts  over  a  difpiritqd  and  divided  people.  In 
order  to  engage  them  more  eafily  to  fubmiffion,.  he 
allowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the 
title  of  king,  whilft  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real 
powers  of  fovereignty™.'  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Northumberland,  tempted  him  to  carry 

*  Ethclwcrd,  lib.  %.  cap.  2.  ^  Ibid.  Jib.  3.  cap.  3. 

^  Ineulph.  p.  7.  8.  lo. 
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C  9  A  P»  ftill  ferther  his  vi£toriom  anns  i  and  the  inhalHtants> 

i^'^^  unable  to  rcfift  his  power,  and  defirous  of  poflelfing 

^""^     fome  eftablilhcd  form  of  government,  wereferward» 

on  his  firil  appearance,  to  fend  deputies,  who  fub«- 

mitted  to  his  authority,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  hint 

as  their  fovereign,    Egbert,  however^  ftill  allowed 

to  Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  tp  Mercia  and 

Baft- Anglia,  the  power  qf  elefting  a  king,  who  paid 

him  tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

/^  /    ^^       Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep-^ 

"^T^  tarchy  in  one  great  ftate,  near  four  hundred  years 

J.   /  ^  /  ^^  ^^  ^^  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain;  and 

/  "^^^  ^       the  fortunate  arms  and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at 

it^n^-^  ^  laft  effefted,  what  had  been  fo  often  attempted  in 

^P2y        vain  by  fo  many  princes".     Kent,  Northumher- 

C  land,  and  Mercia,  which  had  fucceffively  afpired  to 

i4/}yUt^<aC<^-^iii^2!i  dominion,   were  now  incorporated  in  his 

/w^  #  Jf^'/^^  empire ;  and  the  other  fubordinate  kingdoms  (eemed 

</^    7       willingly  to  fliare  the  fame  fate.     His  territories 

/^:;?i;^v^^*^^werc  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with  what  is  now 

/^^tJc!«./^^--v^>>^properly  called  England;  and  a  fevourable  prolpeft 

.7       was  ^Afforded  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  eftabliihing  a 

civilized  monarchy,  pofleffed  of  tranquillity  within 

itfelf,  and  fecure  againft  foreign  iqvafion.     This 

great  event  happened  in  the  year  827  *• 

The  Saxony, '  though  they  had  been  fo  long  fet- 
tled in  the  ifland,  feem  not  as  yet  to  have  been 
much  improved  heyqnd  their  German  anceftors, 
.     •  either  in  arcs,  civility,  knowledge,  humanity,  juf- 

e^z-c^/if^^t  ^^^     tice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws.    Even  Chrifldanity, 
*    .  though  it  opened  the  way  to  connexions  between 

them  and  the  more  poliflied  ftates  of  Europe,  had 
not  hitherto  been  very  efie^ual  in  banifhing  their 
ignorance,  or  foftening  their  barbarous  manners. 
As  they  received  that  do£i:rine  through  the  corrupted 
channels  of  Rome,  it  carried  along  with  it  a  grea| 
piixturc  of  credulity  and  fupcrftition,  equally  dci- 

•  Chron.  Sue.  p.  ^u  ^  Ibid. 
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ftn^&ve  to  the  undcrftanding  and  to  moraIs«  TKd  ^  H^A  P. 
reverence  towards  faints  and  reliques  leems  to  have 
9lmoft  fupplanted  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Monaftic  obfervanoes  were  eftemied  more 
meritorious  than  the  active  virtues:  The  knowledge 
of  natural  caufes  was  neglefted  from  the  univerul 
belief  of  miraculous  interjiofitions  and  judgments  i 
Bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence 
i^ainft  ibciety :  And  the  remories  for  cruelty^  mur- 
der, treachery^  aflaflination,  and  the  more  robuft 
vices,  were  appeafcd,  not  bv  amendment  of  life> 
but  by  penances,  iervility  to  tne  monks,  and  an  ab-- 
jeft  and  illiberal  devotion  '.  The  reverence  for  the 
clergy  had  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  thac> 
wherever  a  perfon  appeared  in  a  facerdotal  habits 
though  on  the  highway,  the  people  flocked  around 
him ;  and  fhowing  him  all  marks  of  profound  re- 
foeft,  received  every  word  'he  uttered  bs  the  moft 
dicred  oracle  "*.  Even  the  military  virtues,  To  in- 
herent in  all  the  Saxon  tribes,  began  to  be  neg- 
le&ed ;  and  the  nobility,  preferring  the  iecuritjr  and 
(loth  of  the  cloifler  to  the  tumults  and  glory  ot  war> 
valued  thcmfelves  chiefly  on  endowing  monafteries, 
of  which  they  aflumed  the  government '.  The  fe- 
veral  kings  too,  being  extremely  impoverifhed  by 
continual  benefadtions  to  the  church,  to  which  the 
ftates  of  their  kingdoms  had  weakly  aflented,  could 
beftow  no  rewards  on  valour  or  military  fervices, 
and  retained  not  even  fuflicient  influence  to  fupport 
their-  government  •. 

f  THe/e  abufes  were  common  to  all  the  European  churcbes ;  but 
the  pricfts  in  Italy*  Spain,  and  Gaul»  made  fome  atonement  for  them 
by  other  advantages  which  they  rendered  fociety.  For  feveral  agea 
thtj  were  almoil  all  Romana,  or,  in  other  words*  the  ancient  natives; 
and  the^  preferved  the  Roman  lan^age  and  laws,  with  fome  remains 
of  the  former  civility.  But  the  priefts  in  the  Heptarchy,  after  the  firft 
mi/TionarieSy  were  wholly  Saxons,  and  almoft  as  ignorant  and  baf» 
baroos  as'the  laity.  They  contributed,  therefore,  Ettle  to  the  im« 
.provement  of  the  fociety  in  knowledge  or  the  arts. 

4  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  a4.  '  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  a}«    Epiftola 

Beds,  ad  Sgbert.  '  •  Bcda  Epift.  ad  Egbert. 
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CHAP.  Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this 
^*  corrupt  fpccies  of  Chriftianity,  was  the  fuperftitious 
attachnnent  to  Rome,  and  the  gradual  fubjeftion  of' 
the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  jurifdidtion.  The  Britons, 
having  never  acknowledged  any  fubordination  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  had  conduded  all  eccleliaftical  go« 
vcrnment  by  their  domeftic  fynods  and  councils ' : 
But  the  Saxony,  receiving  their  religion  from  Ro- 
man  nmnks,  were  taught  at  the  fame  time  a  pro« 
found  reverence  for  that  fee,  and  were  naturally  led 
to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  reprefented  as  the  moft 
meritorious  ads  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  rank  undertook  this  tedious  journey  ■  i 
but  kings  themfelves,  abdicating  their  crowns, 
fought  for  a  fecure  paflport  to  heaven  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  New  lieliques,  perpetually 
fent  from  that  endlefs  mint  of  fuperftition,  and  mag- 
nified by  lying  miracles  invented  in  convents,  ope- 
rated on.  the  aftonilhed  minds  of  the  multitude. 
And  every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the 
monks,  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  ages,  not  in 
proportion  to  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  but  to 
his  devoted  attachment  towards  their  order,  and  his 
fuperftitious  reverence  for  Rome. 

The  fovercign  pontiff,  encouraged  by  this  blind- 
nefs  and  fubmiffive  difpofition  of  the  people,  ad- 
vanced every  day  in  his  encroachments  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Englifh  churches.  Wilfrid,  bifhop 
of  Lindisferne,  the  folc  prelate  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  increafed  this  fubjeAion  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  his  making  an  appeal  to  Rome  againft 
the  decifions  of  an  EngliQi  fynod,  which  had 
abridged  his  diocefe  by  the  eredlion  of  fome  new 
bifhoprics  '^.  Agatho,  the  pope,  readily  embraced 
this  precedent  of  an  appeal  to  his  court  j  and  Wil- 

«  Append,   to  Bcde,  numb.  lo.   tx  edit.  ty%i.     Spclm.   Cone. 
.■p.  loS,  10^4  o  Bede,  lib.  5.  cap.  7,  w  See  Append ijt 

m  Bedcy  numb.  19.    Higdepi  lib*  5. 
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fiid,  though  the  haiightieft  and  moft  luxurious  pre-  ^  H  Ap, 
late  of  his  age  *,  having  obtained  with  the  pec^e  .    :^*_^ 
the  charader  of  fandtity,  was  thus  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  papal  pretenfion. 

The  great  topic  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded 
the  imaginations  of  men  was,  that  St.  Peter^  to 
whofe  cuftody  the  keys  of  heaven  were  entruftcd, 
i/vould  certainly  refufe  admittance  to  every  one  who 
lliould  be  wanting  in  refpefb  to  his  fucceffon  This 
conceitj  well  fuited  to  vulgar  conceptions^  made 
great  impreflion  on  the  people  during  fcverai  ages ; 
and  has  not  even  at  prefent  loft  all  influence  in  the 
catholic  countries* 

Had  this   abje£l:  fuperflition  produced  genenJ 
peace  and  tranquillity,  it  had  made  fome  atonement 
lor  the  ills  attending  it ;  but  befides  the  ufual  avi- 
dity of  men  for  power  and  riches,  frivolous  contro- 
verfies  in  theology  were  engendered  by  it,  which 
.^were  (b  much  the  more  fatal,  as  they  admitted  not^ 
like   the  others,   of  any  final  determination  from 
<eftabli(hed    poffefTion*      The    difputes   excited  in 
Britain,  were  of  the  mofl  ridiculous  kind,  and  en- 
tirely worthy  of  thofe  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages. 
There  were  fome  intricacies,  obferved  by  all  dieJ/i/fc/y^^Z/^u 
Chriftian  churches,  in  adjufting  the  day  of  keeping         - 
£after ;  which  depended  on  a  complicated  confider- 
ation  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon :    And  it 
happened  that  the  miffionaries,  who  had  converted 
the  Scots  and  Britons,  had  followed  a  difierent  ca^ 
lendar  from  that  which  was  obferved  at  Rome  in 
the  age  when  Auguftine  converted  the  Saxons.    The 
priefts  alio  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  were  ac- 
cuflotoed  to  fhave  part  of  their  head ;  but  the  form 
givert  t©  this  tonfure  was  different  in  the  former 
from  what  was  pradtifed  in  the  latter.     The  Scots 
and  Britons  pleaded  the  antiquity  of  their,  ufagesi 
The  Romans,  and  their  difciples,  the  Saxons,  in- . 

«  Eddiw  vita  Vilfr.  *§  14.  60.  4      • 

flft^ld 
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C  kkP.  fiftcd  on  the  unircrfality  of  ibeirs.  That  Eafttf 
hiuft  ndceflarily  be  kept  by  a  role,  which  compre- 
hended both  the  day  of  the  year  and  age  of  the 
moon^  was  agreed  by  all  $  that  the  tonfure  9f  a 
prieft  could  not  bis  omitted  without  the  utmoft  im- 
piety^  was  a  point  undifputed:  But  the  Romans 
and  Saxons  called  their  antagonifts  fchifmaticsi  bc^ 
caufe  they  celebrated  Eafter  on  the  very  day  of  the 
full  moon  in  March^  if  that  day  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
inftead  of  waiting  till  the  Sunday  following;  and 
becaufe  they  fhaved  the  fore-part  of  their  head  fiom 
ear  to  ear,  inftead  of  making  that  tonfure  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  in  a  circular  form.  In  or- 
der to  render  their  antagonifts  odious,  they  afiirmed, 
that  once  in  (even  years  they  concurred  with  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  celebrscting  that  feftival  ^  i  And 
that  they  might  recommend  their  own  form  of  ton- 
fure,, they  maintained,  that  it  imitated  fymbolically 
the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Chrift  in  his  pa0[ion$ 
whereas  the  other  form  was  invented  by  Simon  Ma^- 
gus,  without  any  regard  to  that  reprefentation*» 
Thefe  controverfies  had,  ifrom  the  beginning,  ex- 
cited fuch  animofity  between  the  Britifli  and  Romilh 
priefts,  that,  inftead  of  concurring  in  their  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refuied 
all  communion  together,  and  each  regarded  his  op* 
ponent  as  no  better  than  a  Pagan  \  The  difpute 
lafted  more  than  a  century  $  and  was  at  laft  finilbed, 
not  by  men's  difcovering  the  folly  of  it,  .which 
would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  human  rea^ 
Ion  to  accomplifh,  but  by  the  entire  prevalence  of 
the  Romilh  ritual  over  the  Scotch  and  Britiih^ 
Wilfrid,  biihop  of  Lindisfeme,  acquired  great  me- 
rit, both  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  with  all  the 
fovtthem  Saxons,  by  expelling  the  quartodeciman 
ichifin,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  Northumbrian 

f  Sfde,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  s  Bede,  lib*  5.  cap.  tu   Eddiut, 

4 14.        *  Bedcy  lib.  %f  ctp.  a.  4,  io«    Eddiut,  ^  i%»         ^  Bedc^ 
Jib.  I;  cap.  x€*  %t. 
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kingdom^  into  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scots  ^  "^  P* 
had  formerly  introduced  it  ^ 

Theodore^  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in 
the  year  680,  a  fynod  At  Hatfield,  confifting  of  all 
the  biihops  in  Britain'';  where  was  accepted  and 
ratified  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  fum- 
moned  by  Martin,  againft  the  herefy  of  th^  Mono- 
thelites^  The  council  and  fynod  maintained,  in 
oppofition  to  thefe  heretics,  that,  though  the  divine 
^  and  human  nature  in  Chrift  made  but  one  perfon, 
yet  had  they  diflferent  inclinations,  wills,  afts,  and 
fcntiments,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  perfon  implied 
not  any  unity  in  the  confcioufnefs  *.  This  opinion 
it  feems  fomewhat  difficult  to  comprehend ;  and  no 
one,  unacquainted  with  the  ecctefiaftical  hiftory  of 
thofe  ages,  could  in^agine  the  height  of  zeal  and 
violence  with  which  it  was  then  inculcated.  The 
decree  of  the  Lateran  council  calls  the  Monothelites 
impious,  execrable,  wicked,  abominable,  and  even 
diabolical  s  and  curfes  and  anathematize^  them  to  all 
eternity  ^ 

The  Saxons,  froqi  the  firft  introduftion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  among  them,  had  admitted  the  ufe  of  im^es; 
and  perhaps  that  religion,  without  fome  of  thofe 
exterior  ornaments,  had  not  made  fo  quick  a  pro- 
grcfs  with  thefe  idolaters :  But  they  had  not  paid  any 
Ipecies  of  worlhip  or  addrcfs  to  images  j  and  thi$ 
abufe  never  prevailed  among  Chriftians,  till  it  re^ 
ccived  the  fanftion  of  the  fccqnd  council  of  Nice, 

^  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  15.     Eddius,  §12.  4  Spell.  Cone. 

Tol.  I.  p.  168.  «  Ibid.  p.  171.  ^  It>id.  p.  l^^i  173,  x?^* 
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CHAP.    11. 

Egbert Ethelwolf Etbelbald  and  Etbelbert 

^"-'^  Ether ed Alfred  the   Gnat^^^^-^Edward 

the  Elder Athelfian Edmund Edred^^ 

Edwy—^Edgar Edward  the  Martyr. 

EGBERT. 

THE  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though 
united  by  fo  recent  a  cSriqucft,  fcendcd  to  be 
firmly  cemented  into  one  ftate  under  Egbert ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  provinces  had  lofh  all 
dcfire  of  revolting  from  that  monarch,  or  of  rcftor- 
ing  their  former  independent  governments.  Their 
language  was  every  where  nearly  the  fame,  their  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  inllitutions  civil  and  religious ;  and  as 
the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  was  totally  extinct  in 
all  the  fubjefted  dates,  the  people  readily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  a  prince,  who  feemed  to  merit  it, 
by  the  fplendour  of  his  viftories,  the  vigour  of  his 
adminiftration,  and  the  fuperior  nobility  of  his  birth. 
A  union  alfo  in  government  opened  to  them  the 
agreeable  profpeft  of  future  tranquillity ;  and  it  ap* 
peared  more  probable,  that  they  would  henceforth 
oecome  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  than  be  ex- 
pofed  to  their  inroads  and  devaftations.  But  thcfe 
flattering  views  were  foon  overcaft  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Danes,  who,  during  fome  centuries,  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude,  com- 
mitted the  moft  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and 
at  laft  reduced  them  to  grievous  fervitude. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturally  ge- 
nerous and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to 
cxercife  great  fcverities  upon  the  Pagan  Saxons  in 
Germany,  whom  he  fubducd)  and  bcfides  often  ra- 
13  vaging 
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raging  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  he  h^  in  CHAP, 
cool  blood  decimated  all  the  inhabitants  for  their  re-  «_i!l 
volts,'  and  had  obliged  them,  by  the  moft  rigorous 
edifts,  to  make  a  feeming  compliance  with  the 
Chriftian  doftrine.  That  religion,  which  had  eafily 
made  its  way  among  the  Britifh  Saxons  by  inlinua- 
tion  and  addrels,  appeared  fhocking  to  their  German 
brethren,  when  impofed  on  them  by  the  violence  of 
Charlemagne  j  and  the  more  generous  and  warlike 
of  thefe  Pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in 
order  to  efcape  the  fury  of  his  perfecutions.  Meet- 
ing there  with  a  people  of  fimilar  manners,  they  were 
readily  received  among  themj  and  they  foon  ftimu- 
Jated  the  natives  to  concur  in  enterprifes,  which 
both  promifed  revenge  on  the  haughty  conqueror, 
and  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thofc  numerous  inhabit- 
Mts  with  which  the  northern  countries  were  now 
overburdened  ^  They  invaded  the  profinces  of 
France,  which  were  expofed  by  the  degeneracy  and 
diffenfions  of  Charlemagne's  pofterity;  and  being 
there  known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans, 
which  they  received  from  their  northern  fituation, 
they  became  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even 
of  the  inland  countries.  They  were  alfo  tempted  to 
vifit  England  in  their  frequent  excurfions ;  and  being 
able,  by  fudden  inroads,  to  make  great  progrefs 
over  a  people  who  were  not  defended  by  any  naval 
force,  who  had  relaxed  their  military  inftitutions, 
and  who  were  funk  into  a  fuperftition  which  had 
become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons, 

they  made  no  diftinftion  in.  their  hoftilities  between - 

the  French  and  Englifti  kingdoms.     Their  firft  ap-^;.^/^^^^^ 
pearance  in  this  ifland  was  in  the  year  787  **,  when    / 
Brithric  reiffned  in  Weffex.    A  fmall  body  of  them        '^^  L 
landed  in  that  kingdom,  with  a  View  of  learning ^_^;^Z- 
the  ftate  of  the  country  j  and  when  the  magiftrate 
of  the  place  qucftioned  them  concerning  their  enter- 

#  Yjpod,  Ncwftria,  p.  414.  *»  Chron.  Sax.  p,  64. 
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c  HA  P.  prifc,  aftd  fummoncd  them  to  appear  betbre  tha 
\^-^'_j  ting,  and  account  for  their  intentions,  they  killed 
him,  and  flying  tQ  their  Ihips,  efcapcd  into  their 
own  country.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to  Nbrr 
thumberland  in  die  year  794';  when  a  body  of 
thefe  pirates  pillaged  a  monaftcry  j  but  their  fliips 
being  much  damaged  by  a  ftorm,  and  their  leader 
flain  in  a  (kirmifh,  they  were  at  laft  defeated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  die  remainder  of  them  put  to  the 
)Bjt.  fword.  Five  years  after  Egbert  had  eftablifhed  his 
monarchy  over  England,  the  Danes  landed  in  the 
Ifle  of  Shepey,  and  having  pillaged  it,  cfcaped  with 
impunity  *".  They  were  not  fo  fortunate  in  their 
next  year's  enterprife,  when  they  difembarked  from 
thirty-five  fhips,  and  were  encountered  by  Egbert^ 
at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetfliire.  The  battle  was 
'^  bloody ;  but  though  the  Danes  loft  great  numbersj^ 
they  nr^tained  the  poft  which  they  had  taken,  and 
thence  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  fhips  \  ' 
Having  learned  by  experience,  that  they  muft  ex-  j 
peft  a  vigorous  refiftance  from  thi§  warlike  prince,  ^ 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of 
Cornwal ;  and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  coun-  j 
try,  made  an  inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the  j 
county  of  Devon;  but  were  met  at  Hengefdown 
by  Egbert,  and  totally  defeated  ".  While  England 
remained  in  this  ftate  of  anxiety,  and  defended  it- 
fclf  more  by  temporary  expedients  than  by  any  re-? 
gular  plan  of  adminiftration,  Egbert,  who  alone 
was  able  to  provide  efFe<5lually  againft  this  new  eVil, 
jj«.  unf6rtunately  died  5  and  kft  the  goyernmcnt  t^  his 
fen  Etbelwolfl 
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'TP  his  prince  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vi- 
•*  goilr  of  his  father;  and  was  better  qualified  fotS^n  •/E^P^*^' 
governing  a  convent  than  a  kingdom  ''i  He  begaii 
Kis  reign  with  making  a  partiti^on  of  his  dominions^ 
and  delivering  over  to  his  eldeft  fon,-  Athelftan,  the 
new-conquered  provinces  of  £flex>  Kent,  and  Suflfex. 
But  no  inconveniencies  fcem  to  have  arifen  from  this 
|>artition  $  as  the  continual  terror  of  the  Dahilh  inva- 
lions  prevented  all  cJomeftic  diflenfion.  A  fleet  ot 
thefe  ravagers,  confiding  of  thirty- three  fail,  ap- 
peared at  Southampton  -,  but  were  repulfed  with  loft 
by  Wolf  here,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  county^. 
The  fame  year,  iEthelheim,  governor  of  DorJct- 
ihire,  routed  another  band  which  had  difembarked 
at  Portfmouth  j  but  he  obtained  the  viAory  after  a 
furious  engagement,  and  he  bought  it  With  the  loft 
of  his  life'*  Next  year  the  Danes  made  fcveral  in- 
roads into  England ;  and  foug(it  battles,  or  rather 
ikirmiihes^  in  Bail- Anglia  and  Lindefey  and  Kent  i 
where, /though  they  were  fometimcs  repulicd  and 
defeated,  they  always  obtained  their  end,  of  com- 
mitting Ipoil  upon  the  country,  and  carrying  ofF 
their  booty«  They  avokied  coming  to  a  general 
engagement^  which  was  not  fuited  to  their  plan  o^ 
operations.  Their  veflfcls  were  fmall,  and  ran  eafily 
up  the  creeks  and  rivers;  where  they  drew  them 
a4|ore,  and  having  formed  an  entrenchmerit  round 
them,  which  they  guarded  with  part  of  th$:1r  num- 
ber, the  remainder  fcattered  themfelves  every  where, 
and  carrying  oflf  the  inhabitants  and  cattle  arid  goods, 
they  hafiened  to  their  IBips,  and  qukkly  difap- 
peamL  If  the  military  force  of  the  county  were 
affrmUed  (for  there  was  no  time  for  troops  to  march 

»  VTm.  MilatC  Vb.  «.  op-  *.  •  C>.rc>fJ,  Sa«-  p*  7^, 
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c  HA  P.  from  a  diftancc),  the  Danes  either  were  able  to  ref- 
.  pulfe  them,  ana  to  continue  their  ravages  with  im- 
punity, or  they  betook  themfclves  to  their  veflfels  j 
and  fettingfail,  (uddenly  invaded  fomc  diftantquar-' 
ter,  which  was  not  prepared  for  fJieir  reception. 
Every  part  of  England  was  held  in  continual  alarm; 
and  the  inhabitants  of.  one  county  durft  not  give 
affiftance  to  thofe  of  another,  left  their  own  families 
and  property  Ihould  in  the  mean  time  be  expofed  by 
their  abfence  to  the  fury  of  thefe  barbarous  ra- 
vagers '.  All  orders  of  men  were  involved  in  this 
calamity;  and  the  priefts  and  monks,  who  had 
been  commonly  fpared  in  the  domeftic  quarrels  of 
the  Heptarchy,  were  the  chief  objefts  on  which  the 
Danifli  idolaters  exercifed  their  rage  and  animofity- 
Every  feafon  of  the  year  was  dangerous  j  and  the 
abfence  of  the  enemy  was  no  rcafon  why  any  man 
could  efteem  himfelf  a  moment  in  fafety. 

These  incurfions  had  now  become  almoft  annual;' 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  fucceffes 
againft  France  as  wcU  as  England  (for  both  king- 
doms were  alike  expofed  to  this  dreadfirl  calamity), 
J5»»  '  invaded  the  laft  in  fo  numerous  a  body,  as  feemedf 
to  threaten  it  with  univerfal  fqbjedtion.  But  the 
Englilh,  more  military  than  the  Britons,  whom,  a 
few  centuries  before,  they  had  treated  with  like 
violence,  roufed  themfclves  with  a  vigour  propor- 
tioned to  the  exigency.  Ceorle,  governor  of  De-* 
vonfliire,  fought  a  battle  with  one  body  of  the 
Danes  at  Wiganburgh  ',  and  put  them  to  rout  with 
great  flaughter.  King  Athelftan  attacked  another 
at  fea  near  Sandwich,  funk  nine  of  their  fliips,  and 
put  the  reft  to  flight  *.  A  body  of  them,  however, 
ventured,  for  the  firft  time,  to  take  up  winter- 
Quarters  in  England ;  and  receiving  in  the  fpring  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  their  countrymen  in   350 

^  Alured  Bevcrl.  p.  io8..        *        '  H.TIunt.  lib.  5.     Eihelward^ 
lib.   3.  CTp.  3.     Simeon  D unci m.  p»  120.  •  Chron.  Sax. 
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vcffels,  they  advanced  from  the  Ifle  of  Thanct,  CHAP* 
where  they  had  ftacioned  themfclves ;  burnt  the  ci-  ^^* 
ties  of  London  and  Canterbury ;  and  having  put  to 
flight  Brichtric,  who  now  governed  Mercia  under 
the  title  of  Xing,  they  noarched  into  the  heart  of 
Surrey,  and  laid  every  place  wafte  around  them. 
Ethelwolf,  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  danger> 
marched  againft  them  at  the  head  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons;  and  carrying  with  him  his  iecond  fon> 
Ethelbaldj  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and  gained 
a  bloody  vidory  over  them.  This  advantage  pro- 
cured but  a  (hort  refpite  to  the  Englilh.  The 
Danes  ftill  maintained  their  fettlement  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet ;  and  being  atucked  by  Ealher  and  Huda^ 
governors  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  thou^  defeated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  adion,  they  finally  repulfed  9$^*. 
the  afiailants,  and  killed  both  the  governors.  They 
fcmoved  thence  to  the  Ifle  of  Shepey  ;  where  they 
took  up  their  winter-quarters,  that  they  might  far^ 
thcr  extend  their  devaftation  and  ravages. 

This  unfettled  ftate  of  England  hindered  not  ^ ,  ^     m  /   I 
Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rbmei*^;^^^^^^ 
whither  he  carried  his  fourth,  and  favourite  Ion,  ^  yf^/7?.# 
Alfred,  then  only  fix  years  of  age  *.      He  pafled 
there  a  twelvemonth  in  exercifes  of  devotion  \  an4 
&iled  not  in  that  moft  efiential  part  of  devotion,  li^ 
berality  to  the  church  of  Rome.     Befides  giving 
prefents  to  the  more  diftinguiflied  ecclefiaftics,  he 
made  a  perpetual  grant  of  three  hundred  mancuies* 
a  year  to  that  fee  \  one  third  to  fupport  the  lamps  of 
St.  Peter's,  another  thofe  of  St.  Paul's,  a  thu-d  to 
die  pope  himfelf.     In  his  return  home,  he  mar- 
ried Judith,  daifghter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Bald ;  but  on  his  landing  in  England,  he  met  with 
an  oppofition  which  he  little  looked  for. 

t  Aflerius,  p.  ».  Chron.  Sax.  76.  Hunt.  lib.  5.  *  Amancuf 
ipras  about  the  weight  of  our  prefent  half  crown :  See  Spelman's  Glof- 
iacy»  ill  verbo  Maocus.  ^  W.  Malmef.  lib.  1.  cap.  s.      . 
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'rHis  cldeft  fon,  Athclftan,  being  dead;  Ethel- 
bald>  his  iecond,  who  had  aflfumed  die  governmentj 
formed^  in  concert  with  many  of  the  nobles,  the 
prqjeft  of  excluding  Ki/  father  from  a  throne,  which 
his  weaknefs  and  fuperftition  feem  to  have  rendered 
him  fo  ill-qualified  to  fill.  The  people  were  di- 
vided between  the  two  prioces;  and  a  bloody  civil 
war,  joined  to  all. the  other  calamities  under  which 
the  Englifh  laboured,  appeared  inevitable;  when 
Ethelwolf  had  the  fecility  to  yield  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  fon's  pretenfions.  He  made  with  him  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom  -,  and  taking  to  himfelf  the 
eaftern  part,  which  was  always  at  that  time  efteemed 
the  leaft  confiderable,  as  -well  as  the  moft  expofed% 
he  delivered  over  to  Ethelbald  the.fovereignty  of  the 
weftern.  Immediately  after,  he  fummoned  the 
ftates  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with  the  fame  fe- 
cility  conferred  a  perpetual  and  important  donation 
on  the  church. 

The  ecclefiaftics,   in   thofe  days  of  ignorance, 
made  rapid  advances  in  the  acquifition  of  power  and 
grandeur ;  and  inculcating  the  moft  abfurd  and  moft 
intcrefted  doftrines,  thoi^h  they  fometimes  met, 
^^    •      from  the  contrary  interefts  of  the  laity,  with  an  op- 
^  7--^  pofition,    which  it  required   time  and  addrefs   to 

^yci.7^   ^        overcome,  they  found  no  obftadc  in  their  reafon  or 
^^  S^       underftanding.     Not  content  with  the  donations  of 

tand  made  them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles, 

and  with  temporary  oblations  from  the  devotion  of 
the  people,  they  had  caft  a  wilhful  eye  on  a  vaft  re- 
venue, which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  them,  by 
a  Tacred  and  indefeafible  title.  However  little  verfed 
in  the  fcriptures,  they  had  been  able  to  difcover,  that, 
under  the  Jcwilh  law,  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of 
land  was  conferred  on  the  priefthood ;  and  forgetting 
what  they  themfelves  taught,  that  the  nnoral  part  only 
of  that  law  was  obligatory  on  Chriftians,  they  infifted,  ■ 
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that  this  donz^tion  conveyed  a  perpetual  property,  ^  ^  a  p, 
inherent  by  divine  right  in  thofe  who  officiated  at  -  J'  ^. 
the  altar«  During  fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope 
of  fermons  and  homilies  was  direded  to  this  pur-- 
pofe;  and  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  ge-^ 
neral  tenor  of  thefe  difcourfes,  that  all  the  pradhcal 
parts  of  Chriftianity  were  compriied  in  the  txz& 
and  faithful  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy ''^  En- 
couraged by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  thefe  doc-* 
trinesj  they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  waiu 
lanted  even  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to 
draw  the  teilth  of  all  indultry,  merchandife^  wages 
of  labourers,  and  pay  of  foldiers*;  nay,  fome  ca- 
nonifts  went  (o  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  clergy  were 
entitled  to  the  tithe  of  the  profits  made  by  courte-  /^^tcn.^'qa^ 
zans  in  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion*.     Though  ^ 

pariihes  had  been  inftttuted  in  England  by  Hono- 
rius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centuries 
before  S  the  ecclcfiaftics  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  pofleflfion  of  the  tithes  s  They  therefore  feized 
the  prefent  favourable  opjlortunity  of  making  that 
acquifition ;  when  a  weak,  fuperftitious  prince  filled 
the  throne,  and  when  the  people,  difcouraged  by 
dicir  lofles  from  the  Danes,  and  terrified  with  the 
fear  of  future  invafions,  were  fufceptible  of  any  im- 
preflSon  which  bore  the  appearance  of  religion  ^ 
So  meritorious  was  this  concefiion  deemed  by  the 
Engliih,  that,  trufting  entirely  to  fupernatural  af- 
fiftance,  they  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  fafety  j 
and  agreed,  even  in  the  prefent  defperate  extre- 
mity, that  the  revenues  of  the  church  Ibould  be  ex- 
empted from  all  burthens,  though  impofed  for  na- 
tional defence  and  fecurity''. 

y  Padre  Paolo,  fopra  beneficii  ccclcfiaftlci,  p.  51,  51.  edit,  CoIoiT, 
1675-        *  Spell.  Cone,  vol,  x.  p.  4.6S.         *  Padre  ^aolo,  p.  13a. 

*»  Parker,  p.  77.      ^  Ingulf,  p.  86a.    SeJdcn's  Hitt.  of  Tiines,c.  g. 

*  Aflerius,  p.  1.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  76*  W.  Malmef.  lib.  a.  cap.  a. 
Bthelward,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  M*  Weft.  p.  158.  Ingulf,  p.  17,  Alur, 
Scvcrl.  p.  95. 
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ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 


*57*      pTHELWOLF  lived  oqly  two  years  after  mak- 

■*-'  ing  this  grfmti  and  by  his  will  he  ihared  Eng- 

— — ^  land  between  his  two  eldeft  fons,  Ethelbald  and 

2^/i2//y/>'/?/i^*^^^^^  *^  ^  S  affigncd  to  the  former  i 

^'    e/  the  caft  to  the  latter.    Edielbald  was  a  profligate. 
yXt>c         prince  i  and  marrying  Judith,  his  raother-in-lav/, 
^IcCerSh^S  gave  great  oflFenpe  to  the  people  5  but  moved  by  thq 
"^ — -  r/emonftrances  of  Swithun,  biftiop  of  Wincheftcr, 

he  W4s  at  kft  prevailed  on  to  divorce  her.  His 
reign  wjis  ftiort^j  and  Eth^lbert,  his  brother,  fuc-, 
t«©.  cceding  to  the  government,  behaved  himfelf,  during 
a  reign  of  five  years,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
lus  birth  and  ftation*  The  kingdom,  however,  was 
ftill  infefted  by  the  Danes,  who  made  an  inro^  and 
lacked  Winchefterj  but  were  there  defeated.  A 
body  alio  of  thefe  pirates,  who  were  quartered  in 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  having  deceived  the  Englifli  by 
a  treaty,  unexpefledly  broke  into  Kent,  and  com- 
mitted great  outrages. 

E  T  H  E  R  E  D. 

«^«-      pXHELBERT  was  fuccceded  by  his  brother 

^  Ethered,   who,    though   he  defended  himfclf 

BtJbetr^^olA^^^^^^^^y  enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  na 

J^/^2\^        tranquillity  from   thofe   Danilh   irruptions.      His 

younger  brother,  Alfred,  feconded  him  in  all  his 

<^/e^y"^tf/t^nterprifes}  and  gcncroufly  facrificcd  to  the  public 

ty4tfr^^^^    good  all  refentment  which  he  might  entertain  on 

^  account  of  his  being  excluded  by  Ethered  from  a 

large  patrimony  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  fa* 

ther. 

Thje  firfl:  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of 
Ethered  was  among  the  Eaft- Angles,  who,  more 
anxious  for  their  prefcnt  fafety  than  for  the  common 
^tereft>  entered  into  a  feparate  treaty  with   the 

enemy  5 
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encnfiy;  and  furmfhed  them  widi  hqrfes,  which 
enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  by  land  into  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  They  there  ieized 
the  city  of  York  j  and  defended  it  againft  Ofbricht 
and  ^Ua,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who  pe- 
riihed  in  the  afiauIt^  Encouraged  by  thefe  luc- 
cefles,  and  by  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  arms,  they  now  ventured,  under  the 
command  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  to  leave  the 
iea-coaft,  and  penetrating  into  Mercia,  diey  took 
up  their  winter-quarters  at  Nottingham,  where  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  a  final  fubjedion. 
The  Mercians,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ethered  . 
for  fuccour ;  and  that  prince,  widi  his  brother,  Al- 
fred, conduding  a  great  army  to  Nottingham,  ob- 
L'gcd  the  enemy  to  diflodge,  and  to  retreat  inta  tr9m 
Northumberland.  Their  reftlefs  diipolition,  and 
their  avidity  for  plunder,  allowed  them  not  to  re- 
main long  in  thofe  quarters:  They  broke  into 
Eaft-Anglia,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Edmund, 
the  king  of  that  country,  whom  they  afterwards 
murdered  in  cool  blood ;  and  committing  the  moft 
barbarous  ravages  on  the  people,  particularly  on  the 
monafleries,  they  gave  the  Haft- Angles  caufe  to  re- 
gret the  temporary  relief  which  they  had  obtained^ 
by  alfifting  the  common  enemy. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  Danes  was  at  Reading ;  $71, 
whence  they  infefted  the  neighbouring  country  by 
their  incuruons.  The  Mercians,  delirous  of  fnak- 
ing  off  their  dependence  on  Ethered,  refufed  to 
join  him  with  their  forces  5  and  that  prince,  at- 
tended by  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  march  againft  the 
enemy,  with  the  Weft-Saxons  alone,  his  hereditary 
fubjefts.  The  Danes,  being  defeated  in  an  aftion, 
Ibut  themfelves  up  in  their  garrifon ;  but  quickly 
making  thence  an  irruption,  they  routed  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.    An 

^  AiTer.  p.  6.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  79. 
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a6Uon  fodti  after  enfued  at  Afton  in  Berkftiirtf^ 
where  the  Englifh^  in  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
Were  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat.  A]fred5  advancing 
with  one  divifion  of  the  arnty,  was  furrounded  bf 
the  enemy  in  difadvantageous  ground  j  and  Etheredi 
who  was  at  that  time  hearing  mafs,  refufed  to  mardi 
to  his  afliftance,  till  prayers  fhould  be  finiihed*^ 
But  as  he  afterwards  obtained  the  victory,  this  fuc- 
cefs,  not  the  danger  of  Alfred,  was  afcribed  by  the 
monks  to  the  piety  of  that  monarch.  This  battle 
of  Afton  did  not  terminate  the  war:  Another  battle 
was  a  litde  after  fought  at  Bafmg;  where  the  Danes- 
were  more  fuccefsfulj  and  being  reinforceci  by  a 
new  army  from  their  own  country,  they  becanrle 
every  day  more  terrible  to  the  Englilh.  Amidft 
thefe  confufions,  Ethered  died  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  in  an  adlion  with  the  Danes  j  and 
left  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  misfortunes,  ra- 
ther than  of  his  grandeur,  to  his  brother,  Alfred^ 
who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 

ALFRED- 

fju     ni^KtlS  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of*  thofe 
■*    great  virtues  and  fhining  talents,  by  which> 
j22^  y^tCLj'J'   during  tlie  moft  difficult  times,  he  faved  his  country 
/r/^Kj^/Pc^       from  utter  ruin  and  fubverfion.     Ethelwolf,  his  fa- 
^       Sf  ther,  the   year  after  his  return  with  Alfred  from 

Jhi^ ^J^y/L€yl^     RomCj   had  again  fent  the  young  prince  thither 
itr^/y  ^i^h  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  a  report  being  fprcad 

xpf  the  king's  death,  the  pope,  Leo  IIL  gave  Al- 
fred the  royal  unaion*";  whether  prognofticating 
his  future  greatnefs  from  the  appearances  of  his 
.  pregnant  genius,  or  willing  to  pretend,  even  in  that 
ige,  to  the  right  of  conferring  kingdoms.  Al- 
fred, on  his  return  home,  became  every  day  more 

t  Aflcr.  p.  ■/.    W.Malm.  lib.  «.  cap.  v    Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  115. 
Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  ^  Aflcr.  p.  2.  W.  Mtlm.  lib.  ». 

cap.  2.    Ingulf,  p.  869.    Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  i»o.  139. 
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the  objc£t  of  his  father's  affeftions ;  but  being  in-  ^  ^r^^* 
dulged  in  all  youthful  pleafures^  he  was  much  ne- 
g^efted  in  his  education ;  and  he  had  already  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet  totally  ignorant  o£ 
the  loweft  elements  of  literature.  His  genius  was 
firft  Foufed  by  the  recital  of  Saxpn  poems>  in  which 
die  queen  took  delight;  and  this  4>^cies  of  erudi^ 
^n>  which  is  fomedmes  able  to  ipake  a  confider-^ 
able  progrefs  even  among  barbarians,  expanded 
diofe  noble  and  elevated  fentimepts  which  he  had 
received  from  nature*.  Encouraged  by  the  queen, 
and  ftimulated  by  his  own  ardent  inclination,  h^ 
£oon  learned  to  read  thofe  compofitions  i  and  pro« 
fcecded  thenc^  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  th^ 
X.atin  tongue^  in  which  he  met  with  authors  that 
better  prompted  his  heroic  fpirit,  and  direfted  his 
generous  views.  Abforbed  in  thefe  elegant  pur- 
suits, he  regarded  his  acpefllon  to  royalty  rather  zs 
^  obje£t  of  regret  than  pf  triumph  *";  but  being 
called  to  ;he  thrpne,  in  preference  to  his  brother's 
childre^i  ^  well  by  the  will  of  his  father,  ^  civr 
cutn&2nct  which  had  great  authority  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons*,  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  the  urgency  of  public  affairs,  he  fhook 
pfF  his  literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himfelf  in 
%he  defence  of  his  people,  He  had  fcarccly  buried 
his  brother,  w(ien  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
jn  order  to  oppofe  the  Danes,  who  had  feized  Wil- 
fon,  and  w^r^  exercifing  their  ufual  ravages  on  the 
countries  around.  He  marched  againfl  them  with 
the  few  troops  which  he  could  aifennble  on  a  fud- 
^len;  and  giving  them  battle,  gained  at  firft  an 
advantage,  but  by  his  purfuing  the  viftpry  too  far, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers  prevailed, 
and  recovered  them  the  day.  Their  lofs,  however, 
in  the  aftion  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  fearing  Al- 
lied would  receive  daily  leinforcement  from  his  fub- 

♦ 
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^  ^^  ^*  J^*^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  content  to  ftipulate  for  a  fafe  rc- 
^  '^.  treat,  and  promifed  to  depart  the  kingdom.  For 
that  purpofe  they  were  condufted  to  London,  and 
allowed  to  take  up  winter-quarters  there;  but,  carc- 
kft  of  their  engagements,  they  immediately  fct 
'  themfelves  to  the  committing  of  fpoil  on  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Burrhed,  king  of  Mercia,  in 
*  ivhofe  territories  London  was  fituated,  made  a  new 
ftipulation  with  them,  and  engaged  them,  by  pre- 
fents  of  nioney,  to  remove  to  Lindefey  in  Lincoln- 
fhire;  a  country  which  they  had  already  reduced  to 
ruin  and  defolation.  Finding  therefore  no  objeft  in 
that  place,  either  for  their  rapine  or  violence,  they 
fuddenly  turned  back  upon  Mercia,  in  a  quarter 
where  they  expefted  to  find  it  without  defence  j  and 
fixing  their  ftationat  Repton  in  Derbyftiire,  they' 
laid  the  whole  country  defolate  with  fire  and  fword- 
Burrhed,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  againft  an  enemy, 
whom  no  force  could  refift,  and  no  treaties  bind, 
abandoned  his  kingdom,  and  flying  to  Rome,  took 
ihelter  in  a  cloiftcr".  He  was  brother-in-law ,  to 
Alfred,  and  the  laft  who  bore  the  title  of  King  in 
Mercia. 

The  Weft-Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining 
power  in  England  j  and  though  fupported  by  the 
vigour  and  abilities  of  Alfred,  they  were  unable  to 
fuftain  the  efforts  of  chofe  ravagers,  who  from  all 
>75.  quarters  invaded  them.  A  new  fwarm  of  Danes 
came  over  this  year  under  three  princes,  Guthrum, 
Ofcital,  and  Amund ;  and  having  firft  joined  their 
countrymen  at  Repton,  they  foon  found  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ieparating,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Part  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
Haldene,  their  chieftain",  marched  into  NoilJjum- 
berland,  where  they  fixed  their,  quarters  ;i|fert  of 
them  took  quarters  at  Cambridge,  whehce  they 
diflodgcd  in  the  ^nfuing  fummer,  and  feized  Were- 

™  AfTcr.  p.  S.    Chron,  Sax.  p.  $2.    Ethclward,  lib,  4.  cap.  4- 
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liam,  in  the  county  of  Dorfct,  the  very  centre  of  ^  H,A  K 
Alfred's  dominions.  That  prince  fo  ftraitened  .  ^!___ 
them  in  thefc  quarters,  that  they  were  content  to 
come  to  a  treaty  with  him,  and  ftipulated  to  depart 
his  country.  Alfred,  well  acquainted  with  their 
ufual  perfidy,  obliged  them  to  fwear  upon  the  holy 
reliques  to  the  obSrvance  of  the  treaty";  not  that 
he  cxpefted  they  would  pay  any  veneration  to  the 
reliques ;  but  he  hoped,  that,  it  they  now  violated 
this  oath,  their  impiety  would  infallibly  draw  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  But  the 
Panes,  litrie  apprehenfive  of  the  danger,  fuddenly, 
without  feeking  any  pretence,  fell  upon  Alfred's 
army;  and  having  put  it  to  rout,  marched  weft- 
ward  and  took  poffeffion  of  Exeter.  The  prince 
coUeded  new  forces  3  and  exerted  fuch  vigour,  that 
he  fought  in  one  year  eight  battles  with  the  enemy '^^ 
and  reduced  them  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  He 
hearkened  however  to  new  propofals  of  peace  j  and 
was  fatisfied  to  ftipulate  with  them,  that  they  would 
icttle  fomewhere  in  England  %  and  would  not  per- 
init  the  entrance  of  more  ravagcrs  into  the  king- 
dom. But  while  he  was  expeding  the  execution  of 
this  treaty,  which  it  feemed  the  intereft  of  the  Danes 
thcmfelves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that  another  body  had 
landed,  and  having  collefted  all  the  fcattered  troops 
of  their  countrymen,  had  furprifcd  Chippenham, 
then  a  confiderable  town,  and  were  exercifing  their 
tifual  ravages  all  around  them. 

This  laft  incident  quite  broke  the  fpirit  of  the 
Saxons,  and  reduced  them  to  defpair.  'Finding 
that,  aftCT  all  the  miferable  havoc  which  they  had 
undergone  in  their  perfons  and  in  their  property; 
after  all  the  vigorous  aftions  which  they  had  ex- 
erted in  their  own  defence;  a  new  band,  equally 
greedy  of  fpoil  and  flaughter,  had  difembarked 
among  them ;  they  believed  themfelves  abandoned 

o  Ai&r.  p«  S«  P  I^i<I*    The  Saxon  Chron.  p.  8a.  £ay« 
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CHAt,  by  heaven  to  dcftruftion,  and  delivered  over  tn 
^^1    .  thofe  fwarms  of  robbers,  which  the  fertile   north 
thus  inceirandy.  poured  forth  againft  them.     Some 
Jcft  their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled 
beyond  lea:  Others  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors, 
in  hopes  of  appeafing  their  fory  by  a  fervilc  obe- 
dience ' :  And  every  man's  attention  being  now  en-' 
groITed  in  concern  for  his  own  prefervation,  no  one* 
vould  hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  king,  whor 
fumnwned  them  to  make,  under  his  conduft,  one 
effort  more  in  defence  of  their  prince,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  liberties.     Alfred  himfelf  w^  ob-? 
Jiged  to  relinquilh  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to 
difmifs  his  fervants,  and  to  feck   Iheltcr,   in   the 
meaneft  difguifes,  from  the  purfuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies.     He  concealed  himfelf  under  a  pcafant's 
habit,  and  lived  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a  neat- 
herd, who  had  been  cntruftcd  with   the  t^jire  of 
fome  of  his  cows%     There  pafTed  here  an  incident, 
which  has  been  recorded  by  all  the  hiftorians,  and 
was  long  prefervcd  by  popular  tradition ;  though  it 
contains  nothing  memorable  in  itfelf,  except  fo  far 
as  every  circumftance  is  intercfting,  which  attends 
fo  much  virtue  and  dignity,  reduced  to  fuch  dif- 
(rcfs.     The  wife  of  the  neat-herd  was  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  her  royal  gueft  j    and  ohferving 
jiim  one  day  bufy  by  the  firc-fide  in  trimming  his 
bow  and  arrows,  flie  defired  him  to  take  care  of 
fome  cakes,  which  were  toafting,  while  Ihe  was  em- 
ployed elfewhere  in  other  domeftic   affairs.     But 
Alfred,   whofe  thought^   w^re  qtherwife  engaged, 
neglcfted  this  injunftiqn;  and  the  good   woman, 
on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the 
king  very  feverely,  and  upbraided  him,  that  he  al- 
ways feemed  very  well  pleafed  to  eat  her  warm 
cakes,  though  he   was  thus  negligent  ir^  tgafting 
them  \ 
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By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  fearch  of  chaTp. 
the  enemy  become  more  rcmifs,  collefted  fome  of 
bis  retainers,  and  retired  into  the  centre  of  a  bogi 
formed  by  the  ftagnating  waters  of  the  Thone  and 
Parret,  in  Somerfetfhire.  He  here  found  two 
acres  of  flrnl  ground ;  and  building  a  habitation  on 
them,  rendered  himfelf  fecure  by  its  fortifications, 
Smd  ftill  more  by  the  unkno-wn  and  inacceflible  roads 
which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forefts  and  moraffes 
with'\^hich  it  was  evtry  way  invironed.  This  place 
he  called  ^thelingay,  or  the  Ifle  of  Nobles'' ;  and 
it  now  bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  He  thence 
made  frequent  and  unexpefted  fallies  upon  thi 
Danes,  tvho  often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but 
knew  riot  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came.  He 
fubfifted  himfelf  and  his  followers  by  the  plunder 
which  he  acquired  -,  he  procured  them  confolation  by 
revenge;  and  fromfmall  fuccefles,  he  opened  their 
minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithftanding  his  prefent- 
low  condition,  riiore  important  viftories  might  at 
length  attend  his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  biit  not  unaftive^ 
during  a  twelvemonth  -,  when  the  news  of  a  pro- 
fpcrouS  event  reached  his  ears,  and  catlled  him  to 
the  field.  Hubba!,  the  Dane,  having  fpread  de- 
vaftation,  fire,  and  flaughter,  over  Wales,  had 
landed  in  DeVonfhire  fi-om  twenty-three  veffels,  and 
laid  fiegeao  the  caftle  of  Kiriwith,  a  place  fituated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Tau.  Oddune, 
carl  of  Devonfliire,  with  his  followers^  had  taken 
flielter  there  j  and  being  ill  fupplied  with  provifions, 
and  even  with  water,  he  determined,  by  fome  vi- 
gorous blow,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting 
to  the  barbarous  enemy.  He  made  a  fudden  fally 
on  the  Danes  before  fun-rifing;  and  taking  theni 
iinprepared,  he  put  them  to  rout,  purfued  them 
with   great  flaughter,  killed   Hubba  himfelf,  and 

;    *  Chron.  S«x.  p.  85.  W.  Malm.  Hb.  2.  cap.  4*  £thelward»  lib.  4. 
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CHAP,  got  poflcffion  of  the  famous  Reafen^  or  enchanted 
^\  ^  ftandard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confi- 
dence'". It  contained  the  figure  of  a  raven,  which 
had  been  inwoven  by  the  three  fillers  of  Hinguar 
and  Hubba  with  many  magical  incantations,  and 
which,  by.  its  diflferent  movements,  prognoftlcated, 
as  the  Danes  believed,  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
any  enterprife''. 

When  Alfred  obferved  this  fymptom  of  fuc- 
cefsful  refiftance  in  his  fubjefts,  he  lefi:  his  retreat; 
but  before  he  would  aflemble  them  in  arms,  or 
urge  them  to  any  attempt,  which,  if  unfortunate, 
might,  in  their  priefent  defpondency,  prove  fatal, 
he  refolved  to  inlpeft,  himfelf,  the  fituation  of  the 
enemy,'  and  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  fucccfi. 
For  this  purpofe  he  entered  their  camp  under  the 
dilguife  of  a  harper,  and  paflcd  unfulpefted  through 
every  quarter.  He  fo  entertained  them  with  his 
mufic  and  facetious  humours,  that  he  met  with  a 
welcome  reception ;  and  was  even  introduced  to  the 
tent  of  Guthrum,  their  prince,  where  he  remained 
fome  days^.  He  remarked  the  fupine  fecurity  of 
the  Danes,  their  contempt  of  the  Englifli>  their 
negligence  in  foraging  and  plundering,  and  their 
diflblute  wafting  of  what  they  gained  by  rapine  and 
violence*  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appear- 
ances he  fecretly  fent  emiflaries  to  the  moft  con- 
Cderable  of  his  fubjefts,  and  fummoned  them  to  a 
rendezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at 
Brixton,  on  the  borders  of  Selwood  forcft*.  The 
tinglifli,  who  had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  ca- 
lamities by  fervile  fubmifiion>  now  found  the  info- 
Jence  and  rapine  of  the  conqueror  more  intolerable 
than.alj  paft  fatigues  and  dangers;  and,  at  the  ap- 

g)inted  day,  they  joyfully  reforted  to  their  prince, 
n  his  appearance,  they  received  him  with  fhoutft 

.    ^'  A0er.  p.  io.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ft^.   Abbas  Rievaly  p.  395.  Alvre4 
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dr«flaiife*  s  9»d  could  ncyc  fad^te  their  eye&  wick  ^  ^  A  ?. 
tbe  6g^  of  di|s  beloved  mpna^^h^  whom  they  had  ^^^J^ 
loag  r^e^rded  9s  de^j  wd  who  npwi  with  voice 
ind  Ippks  exprefiiBg   his   confidence  pf  Aiccefs^ 
called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance*    He  ixv- 
ftantljr  condu<9:ed  the^  to  Eddingcon^  where  the 
Danes  were  tncamped)  and  taking  advantage  df 
bisprerioMs  knowledge^  the  place^  he  directed  his 
attack  ^^nft  the  mpft  unguarded  quarter  of  the 
enemy.     The  Danes^  furpriied  to  fee  an  army  <^ 
Eo^l^  wiK^n  they  confidered  as  totally  fubduedj 
and  iliU  motfi  aUkoiuihed  to  h^ar  that  Alfred  was  at 
their  b(ead>  made  but  sr  faint  refiftance>  nptwith- 
ftanc&ig  their  fuperiority  of  oumbcu*,  and  w^re  £x>ii 
put  to  iBight  with  great  ilaughter.     The  remainder 
of  jche  routed  army^  with  their  princej  was  be- 
iieg^  by  Alfmi  in  a  fortified  camp  to  which  they 
fled ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and 
lningqr>  tjiey  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  the 
viAor^  and  ofiered  to  fubmit  on  any  conditions^ 
TheJ^gp  no  leis  generous  than  brave^  gave  then;i 
their  lives;  and  even  formed  a  feheme  for  con-, 
vcrtiaff  tfaem>  fixnn  mortal  enemies,  into  faithful 
Aibfei^s  and  confederates.      He  knew^    that  the 
kingdoms  c^  Eaft-Anglia    and   Northumberland 
were  tocaUy  d^olated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of 
the  Danes ;  and  he  now  purpofed  to  repeople  them^ 
by  fettling  there  Guthrum  and  his  followers.    He 
hoped  that  the  new  planters  would  at  lad  betake 
thmifelves  to  indufhy,  when,  by  reafon  of  his  re* 
6&UIGC,  and  the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  coun* 
try,  fbqr  could  no  lon^  fubfift  by  plunder;  and 
dut  jbhey  might  ferve  him  as  a  rampart  againft  any 
fiiture  tocurfions  of  their  countrymen^    But  before 
he  ratified  thefe  mild  condickms  with  the  Danes,  he 
required,  cbat  they  ihould  give  him  one  pledge  of 
limr  fiibmiflion,  and  of  their  inclination  tp  incor- 

*  Ailer.  p.  16.  ^Hiran.  Sax.  (>.  "85.    Simeon  Dunclni.  p.  tit. 
Alwfd  fi^VirU  p.  io5«    Abbat'RMval,^,  S  54.. 
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porate  with  the  EngKlh,  by- declaring :dicirc<Mivct- 
fion  to  Chriftianity  \  Guthrum,  and  his  army,  had 
no  averfion  ta  the  propofalj  and,  without  -  much 
inftfuftion;  dr  argument,  or  conference, -they  Were 
all  admicted  to  baptifm.  The  king  anfwercd  for 
Gw thrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  the  name  of  Athel- 
ftan,  and  received  him  as  hifc  adopted  fonV 
880.  The  (ucCefs  of  this  expediejit  feemed  to  corre- 

fpond'  to  Alfred's  hopes:  The  greater  part  of  the 
Danes  fettled  peaceably  in  their  new  quarters :  Some 
fmaller  bodies  of  the  fame  nation,  which  were  dif*- 
perfed  in  Mercia,  were  diftributed  into  the  five  cities 
of  Derby,  Leicefter,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  Not- 
tingham, and  were  thence  called  the  Fif  or  Five- 
burgers.  The  more  turbulent  and  unquiet  made 
an  expedition  into  France  linder  the  command  of 
Haftings**;  and  except  by  a  Ihort  incurifion  of 
Danes,  who  failed  up  the  Thames  and  landed  at 
Fulham,  but  fuddenly  retreated  to  their  Ihips  on 
finding  the  country  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  Alfred 
was  not  for  fome  years  infefted  by  the  inroads  of 
thofe  barbarians*". 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity 
in  rcftoring  order  to  the  ftate,  which  had  been 
(haken  by  fo  many  violent  convulfions ;  in  efta- 
bliftiing  civil  and  military  inftitutions ;  in  compofing 
the  minds  of  men  to  induftry  and  juftice ;  and  in 
providing  againft  the  return  of  like  calamities.  He 
was,  more  properly  than  his  grandfather  Egbert, 
the  fole  monarch  of  the  Englifti  (for  fo  the  Saxons 
were  now  univerfally  called),  becaufe  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  was  at  laft  incorporated  in  his  ftate,  and 
was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Earl:  And  though  the  Danes,  who 
peopled  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  were  for 
fome  time  ruled  immediately  by  their  own  princes, 
they  all  acknowledged  a  fubordination  to  Alfred, 

*>  Chron*  Sax.  p.  85.        .    c  Aflcr.  p.  10.    Chron.  Sax*]>.'90. 
^  VV.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.    Inguifi  p.  %6,        «.  A({er»  p.  ii. 
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arHfubinitted  to  his  fupcrior  authority.  As  equa-  c  HAP.*. 
fity  among,  fubjofts*  is  ::the  great  fourcc  of  concord,.  .  1 
Aifiedgave  the  fame  laws  to  the  Danes  and  Eng- 
liib,  and  put  themxnticelyon  a  like  footing  in  the 
admimftration  both .  of  civil  and  criminal  juftice.. 
The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane  was  the  famet 
with  xbzt  for  the  murder  of  an  Englilhman  i  the 
grcj^  fymbol  of  equality  in  thofe  ages. 

The  ting,  after  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  par- 
ticularty'  L^don^,  which  had  been  deflroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethdwolf,  eftablifhcd  a 
regular  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom*  He 
ordained  that  all  his  people  Ihould  be  armed  and 
rcgifteredj  he  affigned- them  a  regular  rotation  of 
duty.;  he  difb-ibuted  part  into  i^he  caftles  and  for- 
trefibs,  which  he  bidlt  at  proper  places*  j  he  rer 
quiped  another  part  to  take  the  field  oa  any  alarm, 
and  to  affemblc  at  flated  places- of. rendezvous;  and 
he  left  a  fufficient  number  at  home,  who  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  af- 
terwards took  their  tOm'in  military  fervice**.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  like  one  great  garrifon ;  and  the 
Danes  could  no  fooner  appear  in  one.  place,  than  a 
fufficient  number  wa^  aflembled  to  oppoTe  them, 
without  leaving  the  other  quarters  defencelcfs  or 
difarmed^ 

•  But  Alfred,  fenfible  that  the  proper  method  of 
oppofing  an  enemy,  who  made  incurfions  by  fea, 
was  to  meet  them  on  their  own  element,  took  care 
to  provide  himfelf  with  a  naval  force  ^,  which, 
though  the  moft  natural  defence  of  an  ifland,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  negledted  by  the  Englilh.  He 
increafi^  the  fhipping  of  his  kingdom  both  in 
number  and  ftrength,  and  trained  his  fubjeAs  in  the 

'  Aflcr.  p.  15.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  8^.  M.  Weft.  p.  171.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  p.  131.  Bromplon,  p.  8x2.  AlureJ  Beveil.  ex  edit. 
Hearne,  p.  106.  K  Affer.  p.  18.     Ingwlf,  p.  ty.  ^  Chrom 

Sax.  p.  919  93.  ^  Spelman's  life  of  Alfred^  p.  147.  edit.  1709. 

<t  Afier.  p.  9.    M.  Weft.  p.  179. 
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PH  AP.  pra&ice  as  well  of  (ailmg>  as  of  ilava}  ai^oiL  Hv 
dlftributed  his  armed  vcflels  in  proper  Ibdtctoiis  roup^ 
the  iiland,  and  was  fure  to  meec  the  Danifli  iliip$ 
({idler  before  or  after  they  had  landed  thdr  troo^ 
and  to  purfue  them  in  all  their  iQCurfions,  Thougii 
the  Danes  might  fuddenly,  by  furpriie^  d|iei1ibirl( 
on  the  coaft,  which  was  generally  become  deipkte  b| 
their  frequent  ravages,  they  were  encouAtered  by  d» 
Engljfh  fleet  ia  their  retreat;  and  efcaped  oot,  as 
fbrmeriy>  by  abandoning  dicir  booty,  but  paid,  by 
their  total  deilru6lion,  the  penalty  of  the  diforders 
which  they  had  committed. 

In  this  mariner  Alfred  rolled  feveral  inroadUof 
theie  piratical  Danes,  and  mamtaincd  his  kingdom, 
during  fome  years,  in  fafety  and  tranquillity.  A 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  jfhips  of  war  was  fta- 
tioned  upon  the  coaft;  and  being  provided  with 
warlike  engines,  as  w^U  as  with  expert  feamen^  both 
Frifians  and  Engli(h  (for  Alfred  fupplied  the  de* 
fe&$  of  his  own  fubje&s  by  engaging  able  fipreigners 
in  his  iervice),  maintained  a  foperiority  over  thofe 
fmaller  bands  widi  which  England  had  fo  often 
Ss^s.  been  infefted'.  But  at  laft  Haftings,  the  famous 
Danifh  chief,  having  ravaged  all  the  provinces  of 
France,  both  along  the  fea*coaft  and  the  Loire  and 
Seine,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  more 
by  the  defolation  which  he  himfelf  had  occafioned, 
?han  by  the  refiftance  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared 
pfF  the  coaft  of  Kent  with  a  fleet  of  330  fail.  The 
greater  part  of  the  enemy  difembarked  in  the  R6- 
ther,  and  fei2ed  the  fort  of  Apuldorc.  H^ng^ 
himfelf,  commanding  a  fleet  of  eighty  fail,  entered 
the  Thames,  and  fortifying  Milton  in  Kent,  began 
to  fppead  his  forces  over  the  country,  and  to  commit 
the  rnofl  deflruftive  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on  the 
firft  alarrt  of  this  defcent,  flew  to  the  defence  of 
his  people,  at  the  head  pf  a  feledb  band  of  foldiers^ 

\  AiTcr.  ^.11,    Chivn.  Ssuc.  p.  S6,  87.    M.  Weft.  p.  176. 
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whoixt  he  always  kept  about  his  perfon"  j  ancj  ga-  C  H^  P- 
thering  to  him  the  armed  militia  from  all  quarters^ 
appeared  in  the  field  with  a  force  fuperior  to  the 
enemy.  All  ftraegling  parties,  whom  neceffity,  or 
love  of  plunder,  had  drawn  to  a  diftance  from  their 
chief  encampments^  were  cut  off  by  the  Englifli"*; 
and  thefe  pirates,  inftead  of  encreafing  their  fpoil, 
found  thcmfelves  cooped  up  in  their  fortifications, 
and  obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  plunder  which  they 
had  brought  from  France.  Tired  of  this  fituation, 
which  muft  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the 
Danes  at  Apuldore  rofe  fuddenly  from  their  encamp- 
ment, with  an  intention  of  marching  towards  the 
Thames,  and  paffing  over  into  Eflex:  But  they 
efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  who  encoun- 
tered them  at  Farnnam,  put  them  to  rout',  fcized 
all  their  horfes  and  baggage,  and  chafed  the  runa- 
ways on  board  their  Ihips,  which  carried  them  up 
the  Colne  to  Merfey  in  Eflex,  where  they  en- 
trenched themielves.  Haftings,  at  the  fame  time 
and  probably  by  concert,  made  alike  movement j 
and  deferting  Milton,  took  pofleflion  of  Bamflete, 
jicar  the  ifle  of  Canvey  in  the  fame  county' ;  where 
he  haftily  threw  up  fortifications  for  his  defence 
againfi:  the  power  of  Alfred. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Englilh,  Guthrum, 
prince  of  the  Eaft- Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead ; 
as  was  alfo  Guthred,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
governor  of  the  Northumbrians  i  and  thofe  reftlcfs 
tribes,  being  no  longer  reftrained  by  the  authority 
of  their  princes,  and  being  cncoura^^d  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  ^reat  a  body  of  their  countrymen, 
i>roke  into  rebeUion,  ihook  off  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, and  yielding  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  war 
and  depredations  embarked  on  board  two  hundred 
and  forty  veffels,  and  appeared  before  Exeter  in  the 
weft  of  England.     Alfred  loft  not  a  nioment  in  op- 

m  Afler.  p*  19*         *  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ^%*        «  Ibid.  p.  93.  Flor, 
VTijofn*  p.  595*     P  Chrom  Sax.  p.  93.      ^  Ibid,  p.' 99. 
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pofing  this  new  enemy.  Having  left  fomc  forces  at 
London  to  make  head  againtf  Haftings  and  the 
other  Danes,  he  marched  fuddenly  to  the  wcft'i 
and  falling  on  the  rebels  before  they  were  awarej 
pjrfued  them  to  their  ftiips  with  great  flaughter. 
Thefe  ravagers,  failing  next  to  Suffex,  began,  to 
plunder  the  country  near  Chichefter ;  but  the  order 
\vhich  Alfred  had  every  where  eftablifticd,  fufficed^ 
here,  without  his  prcfence,  for  the  defence  of  the 
place ;  and  the  rebels,  meeting  with  a  qew  rcpulfei 
in  which  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  fomc  of 
their  ihips  taken',  were  obliged  to  put  again  to  fea, 
iandwere  difcouraged  from  attempting  any  other  en- 
terprife, 

INdj- ANWHiLE,  the  Danifli  invaders  in  Effex,  hav- 
ing united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Ra- 
ftings, advanced  into  the  inland  country,  and  made 
fpoii  of  all  around  them ;  but  foon  had  realpn  to  re- 
pent of  their  temerity.  The  Englifh  army  left  in 
London,  aflifted  by  a  body  of  the  citizens,  attacked 
the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Bamflete,  overpower- 
ed the  garrifon,  and  having  done  great  execution 
upon  them,  carried  off  the  wife  and  two  fbns  of 
Haftings  *.  Alfred  generoufly  fpared  thefe  captives ; 
and  even  reftored  them  to  Haftings",  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid 
hinn/elf  of  this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  en- 
tirely fubdued  or  expelled  the  invaders.  T|ic  pira* 
tical  Danes  willingly  followed  in  an  excurhon  any  - 
profperous  leader  who  gave  them  hopes  of  booty ; 
but  were  not  fo  eafily  induced  to  relihquifli  their 
enterprife,  or  fubmit  to  return,  baffled  and  widiout 
plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great  numbers 
of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Haftings,  feized  and 
fortified  Shobury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  and 

r  Chron.  Sax.  p.  93.  •  Ibid.  p.  96.    Flor.  Wigorn. 

p.  596.  '  Chron.  Sax.  p.  94-    M.  Weft.  p.  178.        *    "  M. 
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having  kft  a  garrifon  there,  they  marched  along  the  C  it  ap* 
river,  till  they  came  to  Boddington  in  the  county  of  , 
Glocefter;  where,  being  reinforced  by  forne  Welfli, 
they  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  prepared  for 
their  defence.  ^  The  king  here  furrounded  them 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions '';  and  as  he 
had  now  a  certain  profpetStof  viftpry,  he  refolved  to 
truft  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather  to  mafter  his 
enemies  by  famine  thaa  aflault.  They  were  re- 
duced to  fuch  extremities,  that,  having  eaten  thcij 
own  horfes,  and  having  many  of  them  periflied 
with  hunger  ^y  they  made  a  delperate  fally  upon  the 
Englifh;  and  though  the  greater  number  fell  in  the 
afiion,  a  confiderable  body  made  their  efcape''. 
Theft  roved  about  for  fome  time  in  England,  (till 
puriued  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred  j  they  attacked 
Lciccfter  with  fiiccefs,  defended  themfelves  in  Hart- 
ford, and  then  fljcd  to  Quatford,  where  they  wer^ 
finally  broken  and  fubdued.  The  fmall  remains  of 
them  either  difperfed  themfelves  among  their  counr 
try  men  in  Northumberland  and  Eaft-Anglia%  or 
had  recourfe  again  to  the  fea,  where  they  exercifed 
|»racy,  under  the  command  of  Sigefert,  a  North- 
umbrian. This  freebooter,  well  acquainted  with 
Alfred's  naval  preparations,  had  framed  veffels  of  a 
new  conftruftion,  higher,  and  longer,  and  fwifter, 
than  thofe  of  the  Englifh :  but  the  king  foondifcovered 
his  fuperior  fkill,  by  building  veflfels  ftill  higher, 
and  longer,  and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  North- 
umbrians; and  falling  upon  them,  while  they 
^€re  exercifing  their  ravages  in  the  weft,  he  took 
twenty  of  their  (hips ;  and  having  cried  all  the  pri- 
ibners  at  Winchefter,  he  hanged  them  as  pirates, 
the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  well-timed  feverity  of  this  execution,  toge- 
ther with  the  excellent  pofture  of  defence  eftablifhed 

«  Chron.Sax.  p.  94..        « Ibid.  M.  W«ft.  p.  179.  Flor*  Wigorn. 
p.  596.  y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  95.  '  Ibid,  pi;  97. 
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CHAP,  every  v^re,  reflored  full  traoquiUity  in  England^ 

Jl|^^  and  provided  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  govern^ 

ment.  The  Eait- Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes^ 

on  the  firft  appearance  of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers) 

made  anew  the  moil  humble  fubmiffions  to  him  i 

and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  them  under  hi^ 

immediate  government^   without  eftabUihing  over 

them  a  viceroy  of  their  own  nation  \    The  Wellh 

alio  acknowledged   his  authority;   and  this  great 

prince  had  now,  by  prudence  and  jullice  and  va- 

lour,  eftablilbed  his  fovereignty  over  all  the  Ibuth* 

era  parts  of  the  ifland,  from  the  £ngli(h  channel  to 

901.      the  frontiers  of  Scotland ;  when  he  died,  in  the  vi- 

^^     ^/     gour  of  his  age  and  the  full  ftrcngth  of  his  faculties, 

^^^^^^^y^      after  a  glorious  reigp  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a 

^     .      ^^    w  half  *"  >  ii^  which  he  dcfervedly  attained  the  appella- 

'^^^^  -^^tion  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  Founder  of 

'<^rj  i^  Englilh  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and 
/     ^^7^.'      public  life,  may  with  advantage  be  let  in  oppofitioa 

UClJilOly^^  *1  /•  1  ••  I'll  t 

. -*  to  that  of  any  monarch  or  cmzen  which  the  annais 

of  any  age  or  any  nation  can  prefent  to  us.     He 
feems  indeed  to  be  the  model  of  that  perfeft  c^ 
rader,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  fage  or 
^  wife  man,  philofophers  have  been  fond  of  delineat- 

ing, rather  as  a  fiftion  of  their  imagination,  than  in 
hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  really  exifting :  So  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together  \  (b  juftly  were 
they  blended  \  and  ^o  powerfully  did  each  prevent 
the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries! 
He  knew  how  tx)  reconcile  the  moft  enterprifrng 
fpirit  with  the  coolefl  moderation  \  the  moft  obfti^ 
nate  perfeverance  with  the  eafieft  flexibility  i  the 
moft  fevere  juftiqe  with  the  gendeft  lenity  ^  the 
^reateft  vigour  in  commanding  \rith  the  moft  per- 
feft  affability  of  deportment  ""s  the  higheft  edacity 

»  Fior.  Wigoixi.  p.  59S.  ^  Afler.  p.  %\^    Chron.  Sax. 
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md  indiiuition  for  fcience^  With  the  moft  fliining  c  H  A  p« 
olents  for  adion.  His  civil  andhts  military  virtues  ^^* 
Ire  almoA  equally  the  objedta  erf*  our  admiration } 
(acepung  only^  that  the  former,  being  more  rare 
tmong  princes,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  feem  chiefly 
to  challenge  our  applaufe.  Nature  alfo,  as  if  defir-* 
OHS  that  fo  bright  a  produfbion  of  her  (kill  fhould 
be  fet  in  the  fiureft  lights,  had  beftowed  on  him  every 
bodily  accomplifhment^  vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of 
&ape  and  air,  with  a  pleafing,  engaging,  and  open 
countenance'.  Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him 
into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  hiftorians 
wordiy  to  tranfmit  his  fame  to  pofterity;  and  we 
Vrilh  CO  fee  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours, 
and  with  more  particular  ftrokes,  that  we  may  at 
leaft  perceive  fome  of  thofe  finall  fpecks  and  ble- 
miflies,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impolfifale  ht 
fould  be  entirely  exempted. 

Bi/T  we  fliould  give  but  an  imperfeft  idea  of 
.^^Ufred's  merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to 
|us  nttlitary  exploits,  and  were  not  more  particular 
in  our  account  of  his  inftitutions  for  the  execution 
of  jufticfe^  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of 
pits  and  fcienccs. 


ArrxR  AUM  had  fubdued»  and  had  fecded  or  Ct^^^  c^^ 
expelled  the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  ^^^^^y^g^^raM 

moft  wretched  condition ;  defolated  by  the  ravages '- — 

of  thofe  barbarians,  and  thrown  into  diforders, 
^ich  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  its  mifery. 
Thou^  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes  were  broken, 
the  country  was  fiiU  of  ftraggling  troops  of  that  na- 
tion, who,  being  accuftomed  to  live  by  plunder, 
were  become  incapable  of  induftry;  and  who,  from 
die  natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged  them- 
iclves  in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what 
^m  lequifite  to  fupply  their  neceffides.    The  Eng- 

4  Ailer.  p.  ^^ 
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lifli  thenrifelves,  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indi-« 
gence  by  thefe  continued  depredations,  had  fhaken 
off  all  bands  of  government ;  and  thofe  who  had 
been  plundered  to-day,  betook  themfelvcs  next  day 
to  a  like  diforderly  life,  and,  from  defpair.  Joined 
the  robbers  in  pillaging  and  ruining  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Thefe  were  the  evils  for  which  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  vigilance  'and  aftivity  of  Alfred 
Ihould  provide  a  remedy. 
r^isyijzes      '    That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  jufticc 

^ flrift  and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  coun- 

^iin^^^^uS  ^^.^  jh^(^  counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds; 
^^/Ibcjt^y   and  the  hundreds  into  tithings.     Every  houfeholder 

/^^^ /       was  anfwerable  for  the  behaviobr  of  his  family  ^and 

flaves,  and  even  of  his  guefb,  if  diey  lived  above 

three  days  in  his  houfe.     Ten  neighbouring  houfis 

holders  were  formed  into  one  corporaticMi,  who,iin;i 

der  the  name  of  a  tithing,  decennary,  or  fribourg) 

were  anfwerabk  for  i^ach  other*s  conduiSt,  and  over 

whom  one  perfon,  called  a  tithingman,  headbour^ 

or  borfholder,    was  appointed  to  preiide. .   Evcrjt 

man  was  punifhed  as  an  outlaw,  who  did  not  regiibcr 

himfclf  in  fome  tithing.     And  no  man  could  change 

I  his  habitation,  without  a  warrant  or  certificate  from 

I      ^  the  borfholder  of  the  tithing  to  which  he  formerly 

^  belonged. 

When  any  perfon  in  any  tithing  or  decennary 
was  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  borfholder  was  fummoned 
i  to  anfwer  for  him ;  and  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be 

furety  for  his  appearance,  and  his"  clearing  himfclf, 
the  criminal  was  committed  to  prifon^  and  there 
detained  till  his  mal.  If  he  fled,  either  before  or 
after  finding  fureties,  the  borfholder  and  decen- 
nary becai^e  liable. to  enquiry,  and  were  cxpofcd 
to  thd  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  days  were 
allowed  .  them  for  producing  the  criminal  \  and  if 
that  time  elapfed  widiout  their  being  able  to  find 
him,    the   borfholder,   with   two   other   members 

of 
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of  die  decennary,  was  obliged  to  appear^  ahd,  to-  c  ha.  p* 
gcther  with  three  chief  members  of  Uie  three  neigh- 
bouring decennaries  (making  twelve  in  all),  to  fwear 
that  his  decennary  was  free  from  all  privity  both  of 
the  crioic  committed,  and  of  the  efcapc;  of  the  cri* 
minal*  If  the  borfliolder  could  not  find  fuch  a 
number  to  anfwer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary 
was  compelled  by  fine  to  make  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
king,  according  to  the  degree  of.  the  offence  ^  By 
this  inititution  every  man  was  obliged  from  his  own 
intereft  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  cocdud  of 
his  neighbours ;  and  was  in  a  manner  furety  for  the  . 
behaviour  of  thofe  who  were  placed  under  the  divi- 
fion  to  which  he  belonged :  Whence  thefe  decen- 
naries received  the  name  of  frank-pledges. 

Such  a  regular  diftribution  of  the  people,  with 
fuch  a  ftrift  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may 
not  be  necefTary  in  times  when  men  are  more  enured 
to  obedience  and  juftice ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  deihudive  of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a 
polifhed  ftate  j  but  it  was  well  calculated  to  reduce 
that  fierce  and  licentious  people  under  the  falutary 
reftraint  of  law  and  government.  But  Alfred  took 
care  to  temper  thefe  rigours  by  other  inflitutions 
favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his 
plan  for  the  adminifbation  of  juftice.  The  bor- 
(holder  fummoned  together  his  whole  decennary  to 
affiit  him  in  deciding  any  lefler  difference  which 
occurred  among  the  members  of  this  fmall  com-r 
munity.  In  affairs  of  greater  moment,  in  appeals 
from  the  decennary,  or  in  controverfies  arifing  he-* 
tween  members  of  different  decennaries,  the  caufe 
was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  confided  of 
ten  decennaries^  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemenj 
and  which  was  regularly  afiembled  once  in  four 
weeks,    for  the  deciding  of  caufes '.     Their  me- 

^  Leges  St.  £4w.  cap.  xo.  apud  Wllkins,  p.  102.  f  Leg. 

EJw.  cap.  «• 
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CHAP,  tliod  ofdecifion  dderves  to  be  noted»  as  being  tbtf 
^^'  origin  of  juries;  an  iaftitutioa^  admin^k  in  ideilp' 
and  the  beft  calculaiied  for  the  piieferration  of  Hbertf 
and  the  adminiftratkm  of  jidftide,  chat  ever  was  de-* 
vifed  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  freeholders  were 
choien;  who,  having  (worn,  together  with  the  hun^ 
dreder,  or  prefiding  magiftrate  of  that  divifion,  to 
adminifter  impartial  jufiace^,  poceeded  to  the  ez<^ 
amination  of  that  caufe  which  was  fubnokted  to 
their  jurifdidion^  And  befide  dide  monthiy  meet^ 
ii^s  of  the  huncb'ed^  there  was  an  anmial  n^ednig, 
appointed  ibr  a  more  general  iiifpedion  of  the  po« 
lice  of  the  diftrid ;  for  the  enquiry  into  crimes,  the 
corredion  of  abufes  in  magiftrates,  and  the  obliging 
of  every  perfon  to  fhew  the  decennary  in  which  he 
was  regiftered.  The  people,  in  imitadon  of  their 
anceitors,  the  ancient  Germans,  ailembled  thene  in 
arms;  whence  a  hundred  was  fometimes  caBed  a 
wapentake,  and  its  court  ferved  both  for  the  fup« 
port  of  military  difcipline,  and  for  the  adminiftration 
of  civil  juftice^ 

The  next  fuperior  court  to  that  of  die  hundred 
was  the  county-court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after 
Michaelmas  and  Eafter,  and  confided  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  who  poffefled  an  equal  vote 
in  the  decifion  of  caufes.  The  bilhop  prefided  in 
this  court,  together  with  the  alderman;  and  the 
proper  obje£b  of  the  court  was  the  receiving  of  ap- 
peals from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries,  and  the 
deciding  of  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between  men 
of  difierenc  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  alderman 
poileiled  both  the  civil  and  military  authority ;  but 
Alfred,  (enfible  that  this  conjunction  of  powers  ren- 
dered  the  nobility  dangerous  and  independent,  ap« 
pointed  alfo  a  iherifF  in  each  county,  who  emoyed  a 
co*ordinate  authority  with  the  fomner  in  the  judicial 

'i  Foedus  Alfred,  and  Gothurn,  apud  V^Tilkinty  cap.  3.  p.  47* 
Lecf.  Etbelftaniy  cap,  »,  apud  WilkiiM,  p.  5S.  LL*  BtheJr.  -^^ 
Wilkinsy  p.  ii7»  ^  Spelman,  i*  vec#  Wapentake. 
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fandtion  *.    His  office  alfo  impofwered  him  to  guard  chap* 
the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  county,  and  to  ]evyx>    ^ 
the  fines  impofed;  which  in  that  age  formed  no 
contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

Therk  lay  an  appeal,  m  default  of  juftice,  from 
all  thefe  courts  to  the  king  himfelf  in  council ;  and 
as  the  people,  fenfible  of  the  equity  and  great  talenca 
of  Alfred,  placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he 
was  loon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  partk 
of  England.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  <Uipatch 
of  thefl  caufes  ^ ;  but  finding  that  his  time  niuft  'be 
entirely  engrofled  by  this  branch  of  duty,  he  re- 
folvcd  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  by  corre&ing 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  magi^ 
n-ates,  from  which  it  arofe"*.  He  took  care  to 
have  his  nobility  inftrufted  in  letters  and  the  laws  •: 
He  chofe  the  earls  and  (herifFs  from  among  the  men 
tadft  celebrated  for  probity  and  knowledge:  He 
punifhed  feverely  all  malverfation  in  office  "*:  And 
he  removed  all  the  earls,  whom  he  found'  unequsA 
to  the  truft*^;  allo^ng  only  fome  of  the  more  el- 
derly to  fcrve  by  a  deputy,  till  their  death  fhould 
make  room  for  more  worthy  fucccflbrs. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magi(fa*ates  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws; 

wbichj  though  now  loft,  ferved  long  as  die  bafis  of 

Englilhjuri^rudence,  and  is  generally  deemed  ^  /jL^^^^t.  /f/* 
origin  of  "^f^hat  is  denominated  the  common  law.  ^^^y         ^ 
He   aj^inted  regular  meetings  of  the  ftates  dl^m/u^/kJ^^M 

England  twite  a  vcar  in  London^ ;  a  city  which  he  — ■ 

himielf  had  repained  and  beautified,  and  which  he 
thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  fi- 
mikrity  of  thefe  inilitutions  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  an* 
cient  Germans,  to  the  prafticeof  the  dther  northern 
conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  the  Hep*- 

^  Iai|;ulf9'p«  S70.  1  AiTer.^  p.  to.  »  Ibid.  p.  i8.  ii« 

Flor.  WiTOrn.  p.  594,    AbbatRiml,  p.  355.  »  Flor.  Wigoni< 

p.  59^    Broittpton^  p.  81 4«  ®  iLe  Miroirdejuftice^xliap.  %• 

»:  Afler.  p.  »o,  4  Le  KGswx  de  Juftice, 
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tarchy^  preVfent3  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the 
fole  author  of  this  plan  of  goverrinicnt ;  and  leads 
US  rather  to  thinks  that^  lil^  a  wife  man,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  reforming,  extending,  aftd.  exe- 
cuting the  inftitutions  which,  he  found  prev|oufly 
cftabliflicd.  But,  on  the  whole,  fu^h  fuccefs. at- 
tended his  legiflation,  that  every  thing  Core  fud- 
denly  a  new  face  in  England:  Robberies  and  ini- 
.quities  of  all  kfods  were  repreffed  by  the  purrifh- 
ment  or  reformation  of  the  criminals  ' :  And  (b  ex- 
a6l  was  the  general  .police,  that  Alfred,  it  is  faid,- 
»  hungup,  by  Way.  of  bravado,  golden  bracelets  near 

the  highways;  and  no  man  dared  to  toucl)  tlienfi*. 
Yet,  amidft  thefe  rigours  of  juftice,  this  great 
prince  preferved  the  mofl;  facred  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people ;  ana  it  is  a  memorable  fenfiment 
preferved  in  his  will,  that  it  was  jufl:  the  EnglifH 
Ihould  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts  *. 
As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almoft  infe- 
parable,  in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  indi-, 
^//t.^>/^//  ^  vidual;  the  care  of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of^ 
-^  learning  among  his  fubjedls,  was  another  ^ufcfiil 
branch  of  his  legiflation,  and  tended  to  reclaim  the 
Englifli  from  their  former  dilTolute  and  ferocious 
manners :  But  the  king  was  guided  in  this  purfuit, 
kfs  by  political  views,  than  by  his  natural  bent  arid 
propeniity  towards  letters.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  found  the  nation  funk  into,  the  grofleft 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
tinued diforders  in  the  government,  and  from  thtf 
ravages  of  the  Danes :  The  monafteries  were  de- 
ftroyed,  the  monks  butchered  or  dilperfed,  theif 
libraries  burnt;  and  thus  the  only  feats  of  erudition 
in  thofc.  ages  were  totally Tubverted.  -Alfred,  hini- 
ielf  complains,  that  on  his  accefljon  he  kne^^  not 
one  perfon,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  who  could  f* 
much  as  interpret  the  Latin  fervice^  and  very  few 

'  Ingulf,  p.  27.  *  W*  Malmef.  lib.  %•  c^p.4..  <  AiTei'/ 
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In  the  northern  parts^  who  ha4  even  reached  that 

{utch  of  erudition*    ^ut  this  princeinidted  over  the 

aM>ft  celebrated  ichelars  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; 

he  eftabliihed  fbhj^ls^  every  where  for  the  inftnic- 

tion  of  his-  people  j  he  founded^  at  leaft  repaired> 

the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many 

privil^s,  revcjiues,  and  immunities;  he  enjoined 

by  law  Hdl  freeholders  poflelfed  of  two  hydes"  of^^^^^/^^'^ 

huid  or  more  to  fend  dieir  children  to  fchool  for  /^^c^c^-'ey 

their  inftniftion;  he  gave  preferment  both  in  church 

and  ftate  to  fuch  only  as  had  made  fome  proficiency 

in  knowledge!   And  by  all  thefe  expedients  he  had 

the  iatisfadion>  before  his  death,  to  fee  a  great 

chantt  in  the  ^ce  of  affairs;  and  in  a  work  ot  his, 

which  is  ftill  extant,  he  congratulates  himfelf  on  the  \ 

propreis  which  learning,  under  his  patronage,  had 

al](fldy  made  in  England. 

But  the  moft  effedual  expedient,  employed  by 
Alfred,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his 
own  example,  and  the  conftant  affiduity  with  which, 
notwithftanding  the  multiplicinr  and  urgency  of  his  . 
affairs,  he  employed  himfelt  in  the  purfuits  of 
knowledge.  He  ufually  divided  his  time  into  three 
equal  portions :  One  was  employed  in  fleep,  and 
the  reredion  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercifc;  an- 
other in  the  iliipatch  of  bufinefs ;  a  third  in  ftudy 
and  devotion ;  and  that  he  might  more  exa&ly  mea* 
fure  the  hours,  he  made  ufe  of  burning  tapers  of 
equal  length,  which  he  fixed  in  lanthoms  "^ ;  an  ex^ 
pedient  fuited  to  that  rude  age,  when  the  geometry 
of  dialling,  and  the  mechanifm  of  clocks  and 
watches,  were  totally  unknown.  And  by  fuch  a  re- 
gular difhibution  of  his  time,  though  he  often  la- 
boured under  great  bodily  infirmities  ^  this  martial 
heroj  who  fought  in  perfon  fifty- fix  battles  by  fea 

*  A  hyde  contuoed  land  AiSicieDt  to  emplo^r  one  plough.  See  H. 
Hunt.  lib.  6.  in  A.  D.  tool.  Annal.  Waveri.  in  A.  P.  xoi^* 
Gervafe  of  Tilbiuy  faya,  it  coroxnoniy  contained  about  xoo  acres. 

V  Afler.  p.ao.    W.  Maltn.  lib.  a.  eap.  4..    Ingulf,  p.  870. 

s  Afler.  p*4.  ta.  xt.  27. 
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CHAP,  brother  of  Alfred,  infifted  on  his  preferable  tide  ^  j - 
and  arming  his  partizans,  took  pofleflion  of  Win- 
burne,  where  he  feemcd  determined  to  defend  him- 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  to  await  the  ifTue  of 
his  prctenfions  *.  But  when  the  king  approached 
the  town  with  a  great  army,  Ethelwald,  haring  the, 
profpeft  of  certain  dcftru6lion,  made  his  efcape,  and 
fled  firft  into  Normandy,  thence  into  Northumber- 
land ;  where  he  hoped  that  the  people,  who  had  beeit 
recently  fubdued  by  Alfred,  and  who  were  impatient 
of  peace,  would,  on  the  intelligence  of  that  great 
prince's  death,  feize  the  firft  pretence  ot  opportunity 
of  rebellion.  The  event  did  not  difappoinr  his  ex- 
peftations :  The  Northumbrians  declared  for  him  '^j 
and  Ethelwald,  having  thus  connefted  his  intercfts 
with  the  Danilh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  and  col- 
lefting  a  body  of  thefe  freebooters,  fie  excited  th€ 
hopes  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fub- 
fift  by  rapine  and  violence*.  The  Eaft-Anglia» 
Danes  joined  his  party:  The  Five-burgers,  who 
were  feated  in  the  heart  of  Mercia,  began  to  put 
themfclves  in  motion ;  and  the  Englifh  found  that 
they  were  again  menaced  with  thofe  convulfions, 
from  which  the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  (o 
lately  refcued  them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethel- 
wald, made  an  incurfion  into  the  counties  of  Glo- 
cefter,  Oxford,  and  Wilts ;  and  having  exercifed 
their  ravages  in  thefe  places,  they  retired  with  their 
booty,  brfore  the  king,  who  had  afTembled  an  army, 
was  able  to  approach  them.  Edward,  however, 
who  was  determined  that  his  preparations  fhould  not 
be  fruitlefs,  conducted  his  forces  into  Eaft-Anclia, 
and  retaliated  the  injuries  which  the  inhabitants  nad 
Committed,  by  Spreading  the  like  devaftation  among 
4^m.  Satiated  with  revenge,  and  loaded  with 
booty,  he  gave  orders  to  retire :   But  the  authority 

^  Chron.  Sax,  p.  99,  100.  *  Ibid.  p.  100.     H.  Hunting, 

lib.  5.  p.  S52.         ^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  100.  H.  Hunting,  lib,  5.  p.  15a. 
^  ClifoD.  Sax.  p.  100.    Chron.  Abb.  St.  Yttri  de  Bmff>,  p.  24. 
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©f  thofe  ancient  kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace^  ^  ^  A  P. 
was  not  much  better  cftabliftied  in  the  field  i  and 
the  Kentifli  mcnt  greedy  of  more  Ipoil,  ventured^ 
contrary  to  repeated  orders,  to  day  behind  him, 
and  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Bury.  This  dif- 
obedience  proved  in  the  iffue  fortunate  to  Edward. 
The  Danes  allaulted*  the  Kentifh  men ;  but  met 
with  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance,  that,  though  they 
gained  the  field  of  battle^  they  bought  that  advan- 
tage by  the  lofs  of  their  braveft  leaders,  and  among 
the  reftj  by  that  of  Ethelwald,  who  perifhcd  in  .the 
aftion".  The  king,  freed  from  the  fear  of  fo  dan- 
gerous a  competitor,  made  peace  on  advantageous 
terms  with  the  Eaft- Angles", 

Ik  order  to  reflore  England  to  fuch  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity  as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining, 
nought  was  wanting  but  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, who,  ailKl^  by  the  fcattered  Danes  in 
Mercia,  continually  infefted  the  bowels  of  the  king- 
dom, Edward,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  thefe 
enemies,  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack  them  by  fca; 
hoping  that  when  his  fbips  appeared  on  their  coaft, 
they  muflt  at  leaft  rerpain  at  home,  and  provide  for 
their  defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  lefs 
anxious  to  fecure  their  owrf  property,  than  greedy  to 
commit  fpoii  on  their  enemy ;  and  concluding,  that 
the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Englifh  was  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  they  thought  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable, and  entered  Edward's  territories  with  all 
their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared  againft 
this  event,  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Teten- 
hall  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  rout,  re- 
povered^all  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great 
flaughter  into  their  own  country. 

All  the  reft  of  Edward's  reign  was  a  fcene  of 
continued  and  fuccefsful  aftion  againft  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, the    Eaft-Angies,    the   Five-burgers, 

^  Chrott.  Sam.  p.  lox.    Bromptpn,  p.  831,  »  Chron.  Sax, 

p.  SOI.    Bromfton,  p.  S3».    Matth.  Weft.  p.  iSx. 

^  .i  and 
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CHAP,  and  the  foreign  Danes^  who  invaded  him  from  Nor- 
i^^]i  _f  mandy  andBritanny.     Nor  was  he  lefs  provident  in 
putting  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  than 
vigorous  in  aflaulting  the  eneniy.     He  fortified  the 
towns  of  Chefter,  Eddefbury,  Warwic,   Cherbtiry, 
Buckingham,    Towcefter,    Maldon,    Huntingdon, 
and  Colchefter.     He  fought  two  fignal*  battles  at 
Temsford  and  Maldon  **.     He  vanquilhed  Thurke- 
till,  a  great  Danifh  chief,  and  obliged  him  to 'retire 
with  his  followers  into  France,  in  queft  of  fpoil  and 
adventures.      He    fubdued   die  Eaft- Angles,*  and 
forced  them  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him :    He  ex- 
pelled the  two  rival  princes  of  Nordiumberland, 
Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  for  the  prefcnt, 
the  dominions  of  that  province :    Several  tribes  of 
the  Britons  were  fubjefted  by  himj  and  even  the 
Scots,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  un- 
der the  conduft  of  Kenneth,  their  king,  increafcd 
their  power  by  the  final  fubjecSlion  of  the  f^i6ts,  were 
neyerthelefs  obliged  to  give  him  marks  of  fubmif- 
fion'.     In  all  thefe  fortunate  atchievements  he  wa^ 
affifted  by  the  aftiyity  and  prudence  of  his  fifter 
Ethelfleda,  \vho  was  widow  of  Ethelbert,  earl  of 
Mercia,  and  who,  after  her  hulband's  death,   re- 
tained the  government   of   that   province.      Thi^ 
princefs,  who   had  been  reduced  to   extrernity  in 
child-bed,  refufed  afterwards  all  commerce  with  her 
hiifbandi  not  from  any  weak  fuperftition,  as  was 
common  in  that  age,  but  becaufe  flie  deemed  all 
domeftic   occupadons  unworthy  of  her  mafculinc 
and  ambitious  fpirit^.     She  died  before  her  bro- 
ther j    and  Edward,   during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  took  upon  himfelf  the  immediate  government 
of  Mercia,  which  before  had  been  entrufted  to  the 
authority  of  a  governor'.     The  Saxon  Chronicle 

*»  Chron.  Sax.  p.  xo8.     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  6oi.  p  Chron. 

Sax.  p.  ^1Q,     Hoveden,  p.  411.  ^  W.  Malmcf.  lib.  a.  cap.  5. 

Jvlatth.  Wed.  p.  x8a.     Ingulf,  p.  18.     Higdcn,  p.  %C\.  r  Chron, 

£ux.  p.  no.    ^roinptoii,  p.  83X. 
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fixes  the  death  of  this  prince  in  925  •  i    His  king-  chap. 
dom  devolved  to  Athelftan^  his  natural  fon.  ^J|*_  ^ 

ATHELSTAN. 

np  HE  ftdn  in  this  prince's  birth  was  not,  in  thofe      9»s* 
"*     times,  deemed  fo  confiderable  as  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne  5  and  Athelftan,  being  of  an     ^  .  # 

age,  as  well  as  of  a  capacity,  fitted  for  government,^ ^''^^r'** 
obtained  the  preference  to  Edward's  younger  chil-<^^'*^  ^ 
*dren,  who,  though  legitimate,  were  of  too  tender  JiWt^^^^^ 
years  to  rule  a  nation  fo  much  expofcd  both  to  fo- 
reign invafion  and  to  domcftic  cohvulfions.  Some 
difcontents,  however,  prevailed  on  his  acceflionj 
and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  power,  was 
thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  This  incident  is  related  by  hiftorians  with 
circumftanccs  which  the  reader,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  credit  he  is  difpofed  to  give  them,  may  im- 
pute cither  to  the  invention  of  monks,  who  forged 
them,  or  to  their  artifice,  who  found  means  of  mak- 
ing them  real.  Alfred,  it  is  faid,  being  feized  upon 
ftrong  fufpicions,  but  without  any  certain  proof, 
firmly  denied  the  confpiracy  imputed  to  him  \  and 
in  order  to  juftify  himfelf,  he  offered  to  fwear  to  his 
innocence  before  the  pope,  whofe  perfon,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  contained  fuch  fuperior  fanftity,  that  no  one 
could  prefume  to  give  a  falfe  oath  in  his  prefence, 
and  yet  hope  to  efcape  the  immediate  vengeance  of 
heaven.  The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and 
Alfred  was  conduced  to  Rome  \  where,  either  con- 
fcious  of  his  innocence,  orneglefting  the  fuperiVi- 
tion  to  which  he  appealed,  he  ventured  to  make  the 
oath  required  of  him,  before  John,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair.  But  no  fooner  had  he  pronounced 
the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell  into  convulfions,  of 
which,  three  days  after,  he  expired.     The  king,  z^ 

«  Page  iso« 
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^  *\A  ^'  if  the  guilt  of  the  confpirator  were  now  fully  after* 
tained^  confifcated  his  eftate^  and  made  a  prefent  oi 
it  to  the  monaftery  of  Malmelbury  *  j  fccurc  that  no 
doubts  would  ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  juftice  of  his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelftan  was  no  fooner  cfta- 
blifhed  over  his  Englifh  fubjeds,  than  he  endea* 
voured  to  give  fccurity  to  the  government,  by  pro- 
viding againft  the  infurre6tions  of  the  Danes,  which 
had  created  fo  much  difturbance  to  his  predeceiTors. 
He  marched  into  Northumberland  ^  and  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  bore  with  impatience  the  Englifh 
yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  confer  on  Sithric,  a 
Danifh  nobleman,  the  title  of  King,  and  to  attach 
him  to  his  interefts,  by  giving  him  his  fifler,  Editha, 
in  marriage.  But  this  policy  proved  by  accident 
the  fource  of  dangerous  confequences.  Sithric  died 
in  a  twelvemonth  after  j  and  his  two  fons  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  pre- 
tenfions  on  their  father's  elevation,  afTumed  the  fo- 
vereignty  without  waiting  for  Athelftan 's  confent. 
They  were  foon  expelled  by  the  power  of  that  mo- 
narch i  and  the  former  took  fhelter  in  Ireland,  as 
the  latter  did  in  Scotland ;  where  he  received,  dur- 
ing fome  time,  proteftion  from  Conflantine,  who 
then  enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Scottifli  prince,  however,  continually  folicited,  and 
even  menaced  by  Athelftan,  at  lafl  promifed  to  de- 
liver up  his  gueft ;  but  fecretly  detefling  this  trea- 
cheiy,  he  gave  GodfricJ  warning  to  make  his 
efcape " ;  and  that  fugitive,  after  fubfifting  by  piracy 
for  feme  years,  freed  the  king,  by  his  death,  from 
any  farther  anxiety.  Athelftan,  refenting  Conftan- 
tine's  behaviour,  entered  Scotland  with  an  army^ 
and  ravaging  the  country  with  impunity  "^j  he  re- 
duced the  Scots  to  fuch  diflrefs,  that  their  king  wa$ 

«  W.  Malm.  lib.  %,  cap.  6.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  407.      "  W.  M«?ni« 
lib.  2.  cap.  6.  w  Chion.   Sax.  p.  i|x.    HovedeHf  p*  4^>« 

K.  HMnting.  lib.  5.  p-  354* 
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content  to  preferve  his  crown,  by  making  fubmif-  CHAP, 
fions  to  the  enemy.  The  Englifh  hiftorians  affert*,  "" 
that  Conitantine  did  homage  to  Athelftan  for  his 
kingdom;  and  they  add,  that  the  latter  prince^ 
being  urged  by  his  courtiers  to  pufh  the  pretent  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  and  entirely  fubdue  Scotland^ 
replied,  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  confer  than 
conquer  kingdoms^.  But  thofe  annals,  fo  uncer- 
tain and  imperfeft  in  themfelves,  lofe  all  credit, 
when  national  prepolleflions  and  animofities  have 
place :  And  on  that  actount,  the  Scotch  hiftorians, 
who,  without  having  any  more  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  ftrenuoufly  deny  the  faft,  fccm  more  worthy 
of  belief* 

CoNSTANTiNE,  whcthcr  he  owed  the  retaining  of 
his  crown  to  the  moderation  of  Athelftan,  who  was 
unwilling  to  employ  all  his  advantages  againft  him, 
or  to  the  policy  of  that  prince,  who  efteemed  the 
humiliation  of  an  enemy  a  greater  acquifition  than 
the  fubjedion  of  a  difcontented  and  mutinous  peo- 
ple, thought  the  behaviour  of  the  Englifh  monarch 
more  an  objeft  of  refentment  than  of  gratitude. 
He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  had 
coUefted  a  great  body  of  Danilh  pirates,  whom  he 
found  hovering  in  the  Irifti  feas;  and  with  fome 
Wellh  princes,  who  were  terrified  at  the  growing 
power  of  Athejftan :  And  all  thefe  allies  made  by 
concert  an  irruption  with  a  great  army  into  Eng- 
land. Athelftan,  collefting  his  forces,  met  the 
enemy  near  Brunfbury  in  Northumberland,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  general  engagement.  This  viftory 
was  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  valour  of  Turkctul,  the 
Englilh  chancellor :  For  in  thofe  turbulent  ages,  no 
one  was  fo  much  occupied  in  civil  employments,  as 
wholly  to  lay  ^ide  the  military  character '. 

'  HovcdeD,p.  42s,  1  W.  Malmcf.  lib.  «.  cap.  ^.    Anglia 

8acniy  vol.  1.  p.  21s.  ^  The  c(Ecc  of  chancellor  among  the 

Anglo-Saxons  refenibled  mortf  that  of  a  fecretary  of  fiate,  than  that 
of  our  preient  chanccl(or»    ^  SpellmaB  in  voce  CanetlUriv^.  • 

There 
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There  is  a  circumftancc,  not  unworthy  of  oo* 
ticc,  which  hiftorians  relate  with  regard  to  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  this  war*  Anlaf,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Engliih  army,  thought  that  he  could  not  venture  too 
much  to  eniure  a  fortunate  event;  and  employing 
the  artifice  formerly  praftifed  by  Alfred  againft  the 
•Danes,  he  entered  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  habit 
of  a  minftrel.  The  ftratageni  was  for  the  prefent 
attended  with  like  fuccefs.  He  gave  fuch  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  foldiers,  who  flocked  about  him,  that 
they  introduced  him  to  the  Icing's  tent;  and  Anlaf, 
having  played  before  that  prince  and  his  nobles 
during  their  repaft,  was  difmifled  with  a  handfome 
reward.  His  prudence  kept  him  from  reflifing  the 
prefent ;  but  his  pricje  deternlincd  him,  on  his  de- 
parture, to  bury  it,  while  he  fancied  that  he  was 
unefpied  by  all  the  world.  But  a  foldier  in  Athd- 
ftan's  camp,  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Anlaf, 
had  been  (truck  with  fome  fufpicion  on  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  rtiinflrel  5  and  was  engaged  by  cu- 
riofity  to  obferve  all  his  motions.  He  regarded  this 
laft  aftion  as  a  full  proof  of  Anlaf 's  difguife ;  and  , 
he  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  Athelftan, 
who  blamed  him  for  not  fooner  giving  him  inform- 
ation, that  he  might  have  feized  his  enemy.  But 
the  foldier  told  him,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  fworn 
fealty  to  Anlaf,  he  could  never  have  pardoned  him- 
felf  the  treachery  of  betraying  and  ruining  his  an- 
cient mafter  J  and  that.Athelltan  himfclf,  after  fuch 
an  inftance  of  his  criminal  condu<9:,  would  have  had 
equal  reafon  to  diftruft  his  allegiance.  Athelftan, 
having  praifcd  the  generofity  of  the  foldier's  prin- 
ciples, reflected  on  the  incident,  which  he  forefaw 
might  be  attended  with  important  confequences^ 
He  removed  his  ftation  in  the  camp ;  and  as  a  bi- 
Ihop  arrived  that  evening  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  (for  the  ecclefiaftics  were  then  no  lefs  war- 
like than  the  civil  magiftrates),  he  occupied  with 
his  train  that  very  place  which  had  been  left  vacant  by 

the 
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the  king's  removal.    The  precaution  of  Athelftan  C  H  A  P* 
was  found  prudent:  For  no  fooner  had  darkncfe  ^  _'    , 
fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into  the  camp,  and  haften-   , 
ing  direftly  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  king's 
tent,  put  the  bilhop  to  death,  before  he  had  time  to 
prepare  for  his  defence  *. 

•There  fell  feveral  Danifh  and  Welfh  princes  in 
the  aftion  of  Brunfbury^  j  and  Conftantine  and  An- 
iaf  made  their  efcape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  this  iuccefs,  Athelftan  enjoyed  his  crown  in 
tranquillity  r  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ableft  and  moft  aftive  of  thofe  ancient  princes.  He 
paffed  a  remarkable  law,  which  was  calculated  for 
^he  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  which  it  re- 
quired fome  liberality  of  mind  in  that  age  to  have 
devifcd:  That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three 
long  fea- voyages  on  his  own  account,  (hould  be  ad* 
imitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.  This 
prince  died  at  Gloceftcr  in  the  year  941%  after  a 
reign  of  fixteen  years ;  and  was  fuccceded  by  Ed- 
niund,  his  legitimate  brother. 

EDMUND. 

T^DMUND,  on  his  acceffion,  met  with  difturb-  94-«- 
^^  ance  fiom  the  reftlefs  Northumbrians,  who  lay 
in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  re- 
bellion. But  marching  fuddenly  with  his  forces  into 
their  country,  he  fo  overawed  the  rebels,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by  the  moft  humble 
fubmiffions**.  In  order  to  give  him  the  furer  pledge 
of  their  obedience,  they  offered  to  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity;  a  religion  which  the  Englifti  Danes  had 
frequently  profeflcd,  when  reduced  to  difficulties, 
but  which,  fqr  that  very  reafon,  they  regarded  as  a 
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>  W.  Maimer.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Higden,  p.  263.  ^  Brompron, 

839.    Inguifyp.  29.        c  Chron.  Sax.  p,  114.*        ^  W.Malmef. 

ib.  2.  ap.  7.    Bronrapton,  p,  ^57, 
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^  "wA  ^*  badge^  of  fcrvitude,  and  (hook  off  as  ibon  Bszfu 

^^^_^  vourablc  opportunity  qfFered.  Edmundj  trufting 
little  to  their  finccrky  in  this  forced  fubmifllon^  ufed 
the  precaution  of  removing  the  Five-burgers  from 
the  towns  of  Mercia,  in  which  they  had  been  al* 
lowed  to  fettle ;  becaufe  it  was  always  found,  that 
they  took  advantage  of  every  concimotion,  and  in- 
.  troduced  the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  He  alfo  conquered  Cum- 
berland from  the  Britons ;  and  conferred  that  tcrri" 
tory  on  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition 
that  he  ihould  do  him  homage  for  itj*^  and  prote(3: 
the  north  from  all  future  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  the  crown; 
yet  was  his  reign  fhort,  as  his  death  was  violent. 
One  day  as  he  was  folemnizing  a  feftival  in  the 
county  of  Glocefter,  he  remarked,  that  I^ol^  a 
notorious  robber,  whom  he  had  fentenced  to  ba- 
nifhment,  had  yet  the  boldnefs  to  enter  the  hall 
where  he  himfelf  dined,  and  to  fit  at  table  with  his 
attendants.  Enraged  at  this  infolence,  he  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  room ;  but  on  his  refufing  to  obcy^ 
the  king,  whofe  temper,  naturally  choleric,  was  in- 
flamed by  this  additional  infult,  leaped  on  him  him- 
felf, and  feized  him  by  the  hair:  But  the  ruffian, 
pulhed  to  extremity,  drew  his  dagger,  and  gave 
Edmund  a  wound,  of  which  he  immediately  ex- 
pired. This  event  happened  in  the  year  946,  and 
in  the  fixth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Edmund  left 
male-iffue,  but  fo  young,  that  they  were  incapably 
of  governing  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  brother,  Edred, 
was  promoted  to  the  throne. 

EDRED. 

946.      hpHE  reign  of  this  prince,  as  thofe  of  his  pre- 

^    deccffors,  was  difturbed  by  the  rebellions  and 

.incurfions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who,  though 

frequently  quelled,,  were   never  entirely  fubdued^ 

not 
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BM*  had  ever  paid  a  fincere  allegiance  co  the  crawfl  <^  H  ap. 
of  England.  The  accefSonr  of  a  new  king  feemed  ^^* 
to  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ffaaking  off 
the  yoke ;  but  on  Edred's  appearance  with  an  army, 
they  made  him  their  wonted  fubmifBons ;  and  the 
king,  having  wafted  the  country  with  fire  and 
iwordj  as  a  punifhment  of  their  rebellion^  obliged 
them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  he 
ftraight  retired  with  his  forces.  The  obedience  of 
the  Danes  lafied  no  longer  than  the  prefcnt  terror. 
Provoked  at  the  dcvaftations  of  Edred,  and  even 
reduced  by  neceflity  to  fuhfift  on  plunder,  they 
broke  into  a  new  rebellion,  and  were  again  ful^ 
dued :  But  the  king,  now  inftruAed  by  experience^ 
took  greater  precautions  againft  their  mturc  revolt. 
He  fixed  Englifh  garrifons  in  their  moft  confider^ 
able  towns ;  and  pbured  over  them  an  Englifh  go^ 
vernor,  who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and 
fupprefs  any  inlurreftion  on  its  firft  appearance. 
He  obliged  alio  Malcolm,  king  of  Scodand,  to  xe^ 
new  his  homage  for  the  bnds  which  he  held  in 
England. 

Edred,  though  not  unwarlike,   nor  unfit  for 
aftive  life,  lay  under  the  influence  of  the  loweft  fu-.-^- ^ 


perfticion,  and  had  blindly  delivered  over  his  ^^^^J^i^tyx start 
fcience  to  the  guidiince  of  Dunftan,    commonly  w  ^ /^ 

called  St.  Dunftan,  abbot  of  Glaftenhury,  whom^^^  ^^^ 
he  advanced  to  the  higheft  offices,  and  who  zoJjcrty^Hic/^ 
yercd,  under  the  appearance  of  fanftity,  the  xaoHi  t/9^jt.  ^iiit}9  As 

violent  and  moft  infolcnt  ambition.     Taking  ad- — 

vantage  of  the  implicit  confidence  repofed  in  hin^v^^^^  -^  ^r 
by  the  king,  this  churchman  imported-  into  ^^9r ^^^JrnAun/ 
land  a  new  order  of  monks,  who  much  changed  the  -^ 

ftate  of  ccclcfiaftical  affairs,  and  excited,  on  their 
firft  eftabliftiment,  the  moft  violent  commotions. 

From  the  introdudtion  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Saxons,  there  had  been  monafteries  in  England; 
and  diefc  eftablilhmcnts  had  extremely  multiplied, 
fcy  the  donation?  of  the  princes  trfd  nobks ;  whofe 

fuperfti-  ^ 
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CHAP,  fuperftition^  derived  firom  their  ignorance  and  prt* 
_*_  ,  carious  life,  and  increafed  by  remorfcs  for  die 
crimes  into  which  they  were  fo  frequently  betraycdi 
knew  no  other  expedient  for  appcafuig  the  Deity 
than  a  profufe  liberality  towards  the  ccclefiaftics; 
But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  fpecies  of  fceulaf 
priefts,  who  lived  after  the  manner  .of  the  prefeni 
canons  or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  interoungledi 
in  ibme  degree,  with  the  world,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  themfelves  ufeftd  to  it.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  youth* :  They  had  tht 
difpofal  of  their  own  time  and  induftry :  They  were 
not  fubjcdked  to  the  rigid  rules  of  an  order :  They 
had  made  no  vows  of  implicit  obedience  to  their 
fuperiors^ :  And  they  ftill  retained  the  choice,  with- 
out quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a  married  or  a 
fingle  life^.  But  a  miftaken  piety  had  produced  in 
Italy  a  new  fpecies  of  monks,  called  Benedi&ioes  j 
who,  carrying  ferther  the  plaufible  principles  of  mor- 
tification^ fecluded  themfelves  entirely  from  the 
world,  renounced  all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a 
merit  of  the  moft  inviolable  chaftity.  Thcfe  prac- 
tices and  principles,  whkh  fuperftitioti  at  firft  en- 
gendered, were  greedily  embraced  and  promoted  by 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  who  was  making  every  day  great  advances 
towards  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  ecclc- 
fiaftics,  perceived  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clcrgjf 
alone  could  break  off  entirely  their  connexion  with 
the  civil  power,  and  depriving  them  of  every  other 
objeft  of  ambition,  engage  them  to  promote,  with 
unceafing  induftry,  the  grandeur  of  their  owaorden 
He  was  fenfiWe,  that  fo  long  as  the  monks  were  in-t 
dulged  in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear  fa- 
milies, they  never  could  be  fubjefted  to  ftrift  dif- 
cipline,    or  reduced   to  that  flavery  under   their 

•  Oiberne  in  Axiglia  Sacra,  torn.  %.  p.  92.  f  Olberne^  p.  91. 

t  See  Wharton*8  notes  to  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  x.  p.  91.     Gcfvi^fei 
p.  164.5.    Chron.  Wint.  MS.  apud-SpcU,  Cone,  p.  4.34. 
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liipef  lorSy  whicK  was  requilite  to  procurt  to  the  G  ti  A  p. 
mandates,  ifihcd  from  Rome,  a  ready  and  zealous  .,  ^^  ^ 
obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  began  to  be  ex- 
tolled, as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  priefts )  and  the 
pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout 
the  wcftern  world  renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of 
marriage:  A  fortunate  policy;  but  at  the  fame* 
time  an  undertaking  the  moft  difficult  of  any,  fince 
he  had  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  of  human  nature  to 
encounter,  and  found,  that  the  fame  connexions 
with  the  female  fex,  which  generally  encourage  de- 
vodbn,  were  here  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
projcft.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  maftcr- 
ftroke  of  art  fhould  have  met  with  violent  contra- 
didion,  and  that  the  interefts  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  priefts,  being  now  placed  inr 
this  lingular  oppofition,  fhould,  notwithftanding  the 
continued  efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  exe- 
cudon  of  riiat  bold  fcheme  during  the  courfe  of 
near  three  centuries. 

As  the  bifhops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  • 
with  their  families,  and  were  more  connected  with 
the  world,  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  them  were 
fainter,  and  the  pretence  for  making  them  renounce 
marriage  was  much  lefs  plaufible.  But.  the  pope, 
having  caft  his  eye  on  the  monks  as  the  bafis  of  his 
airthority,  was  determined  to  reduce  them  under 
flrift  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure  them  the  credit 
of  fanftity  by  an  appearance  of  the  moft  rigid  mor- 
tification, and  to  break  off  all  their  other  ties  which 
might  interfere  with  his  fpiritual  policy.  Under 
pretence,  therefore,  of  reforming  abufes,  which 
were,  in  fome  degree,  unavoidable  in  the  ancient 
eftabliihments,  he  had  already  fpread  over  the 
ibuthem  countries  of  Europe  the  fevere  laws  of  the 
monaftic  life,  and  began  to  form  attempts  towards 
a  like  innovation  in  England.  The  favourable  op- 
portunity offered  itfelf  (and  it  was  greedily  feized), 
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c  HAP.  ftiiling  fix>ni  the  weak  fuperftition  of  Edred,  and  A* 
^  J_^^  violent  impetuous  charodcr  of  Dunftan. 

DuNSTAN  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  weft 
of  England ;  and  being  educated  under  his  unde 
Aldhebn,  then  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  had  be-" 
taken  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  life^  and  had  ac- 
quired fome  chara£ter  in  the  court  of  Edmund. 
He  was>  however,  reprefented  to  that  prince  as  a 
man  of  licentious  manners^;  and  finding  his  for- 
tune blafted  by  thefe  fufpicions»  his  ardent  ambition 
prompted  him  to  repair  his  indifcretions>  by  run- 
ning into  an  oppolite  extreme.     He  fecluded  him- 
felf entirely  from  the  world ;  he  framed  a  cell  fa 
fmally  that  he  could  neither  iland  ereft  in  it,  nor 
ftretch  out  his  limbs  during  his  repofe;  and  he  here 
employed  himfelf  perpetually  either  in  devotion  or 
in  manual  labour ^     It  is  probable,  that  his  braun 
became  gradually  crazed  by  thefe  iblitary  occupa- 
tions, and  that  his  head  was  filled  with  chinrieras, 
which,  being  believed  by   himfelf  and  his  ftupid 
votaries,   procured   him  the  general  charafter  of 
ian&ity  among  the  people.     He  fancied  that  the 
devil,  among  the  frequent  vifits  which  he  paid  him, 
was  one  day  more  earned  than  ufual  in  his  tempta- 
tions ;  till  Dunflan,  provoked  at  his  importunity, 
ieized  him  by  the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  pin- 
cers, as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ;  ^4  he  held 
him  there,  till  that  malignant  fpirit  made  the  whole 
neighbourhood  refound  with  his  bellowings.     This 
notable  exploit  was  ferioufly  credited  ana  extolled 
by  the  public ;  it  is  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  one 
who,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may 
pafs  for  a  writer  of  fome  elegance'' ;  and  it  infured 
to  Dunftan  a  reputation  which  no  real  piety,  muph 
kfs  virtue,  could,  even  in  the  moft  enlightened  pe* 
riod,  have  ever  procured  him  with  the  people. 

k  Ofbciiie,  p.  95.    Matt.  Weft.  p.  187.  i  Olberne,  p.  s^* 

k  Oibeine,  p.  *97. 
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Sty^PORTED  by  the  charaftcr  obtained  in  his  re-  CHAP. 
trcat>  Dunftan  appeared  again  in  the  world;  and  .  _  '  ^ 
•gained  fuch  an  afcendtot  over  Edred,  who  had  fuc^ 
ceeded  to  the  crown»  as  (nade  him»  not  only  the 
dire&or  of  that  prince's  confcience,  but  his  coun- 
fellor  in  the  moft  momentous  affairs  of  govern-- 
ment.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury', 
and  being  thus  pofleffed  both  of  power  at  court,  and 
of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
tempt with  fuccels  the  moft  arduous  enteiprifes. 
Finding  that  his  advancement  had  been  owing  to 
the  opinion  of  his  aufterity,  he  profelTed  himfelf  « 
partizan  of  the  rigid  monadic  rules ;  and  after  in- 
troducing that  reformation  into  the  convents  of 
Glaftenbury  and  Abingdon,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
it  univerfal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared 
for  this  innovation.  The  praifes  of  an  inviolable 
ehaftity  had  been  carried  to  me  higheft  ejctravagance 
by  fome  of  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity  among 
the  Saxons :  The  plcafures  of  love  had  been  repre- 
lented  as  incompatible  with  Chriftian  perfection: 
And  a  total  abstinence  from  all  commerce  with  the 
fex  was  deemed  fuch  a  meritorious  penance^  as  was 
fufficient  to  atone  for  the  greateft  enormities.  The 
coniequence  ieemtd  natural^  that  thoie,  at  ieafl:, 
who  officiated  at  the  altar  fhould  be  clear  of  this 
pollution;  and  when  the  do6b*ine  of  tranfubftantia-* 
jtion^  which  was  now  creeping  in",  was  once  fully 
eftablilhed^  the  reverence  to  the  re^  body  of  Chrift 
in  the  eucharill  bedowed  on  this  argument  an  addi- 
tional force  and  influence.  The  monks  knew  how 
to  avail  themfelves  of  all  thefe  popular  topics,  and 
to  fet  off  their  own  character  to  the  beft  advantage. 
They,  affefted  the  sreateft  aufterity  of  life  and  man- 
jiers:  They  indulged  themfelves  in  the  higheft 
itrains  of  devotion :  They  inveighed  bitterly  againft 

>  Oibeme,  p.  toa.    Wsillingford>  p.  541.  ■»  SpcU.  Cone. 
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the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age :  They 
were  particularly  vehement  againft  the  difTolute  lives 
of  the  fecular  clergy,  their  rivals :  Every  inftance 
of  Itbcrtinifm  in  any  individual  of  that  order  was  rf- 
prefcnted  as  a  general  corruption  t  And  where  other 
topics  of  defamation  were  wanting,  their  niarriagc 
became  a  fure  fubjeft  of  inveftive,  and  their  wives 
received  the  name  of  concubine^  or  other  more  op- 
probrious appellation.  The  fecular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  pof-. 
feffed  of  the  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  defended  them- 
feives  with  vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  retaliate 
upon  their  adverfaries.  The  people  were  thrown 
into  agitation ;  and  few  inftances  occur .  of  more 
violent  diffcnfions,  excited  by  the  moft  material  dif- 
ferences in  religion ;.  or  rather  by  the  moft  frivoloust 
'Since  it  is  a  juft  remark,  that  the  more  aflSntty  there 
4s  between  theological  parties,  the  greater  commonly 
is  their  animofity. 

The  progrefs  of  the  monks,  which  was  become 
confiderabie,  was  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  death 
of  Edred,  their  partifan,  who  expired  after  a  reign 
of  nine  years".  He  left  chiHren;  but  as  thcv 
were  infants,  his  nephew  Edwy,  fon  of  Edniuncij 
was  placed  on  thfe  throne, 

E   D   W   Y. 

$55«  t  DWY,  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion,  was  not  above 
\^^  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  poflfcffed 
of  the  moft  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  endowed, 
according  to  authentic  accounts,  with  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  virtues**.  He  would  have  been  the  favourite 
of  his  people,  had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  been  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy  with  the  monks,  whofe  rage  neither  the  graces 
of  the  body  nor  virtues  of  the  mind  could  mitigate, 

»  Cbroa.  8m.  p.  1x5.  .  •  H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  35^» 
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uA  who  have  puffued  his  memory  with  the  feme  C  H  A  B. 
unrelenting  vejog^ance,  which  they  exercifed  againft  *^^'  ^^ 
his  perfon  ami  dignity  during  his.fhort  and  unfoctu*- 
iiate  reigri.  There  was  a  beautifiil  princefs  o^  the 
royal  blood*  called  Elgivaj  who  had  made  in^pr<fi^/g^^-^  ^/^ 
lion  on  the  tender  heart  of  Edwy ;  and  a^  he  wa&^oT^/  "^ 
an  age  when  the  force  of  the  paffioni  firft  begins  to;^  S^*^^ 
•be  felt,  )\t  had  venturedj  contrary  to  the  advice. <]if 
his  graveft  counfellor^,  *and  the  remonfb-ances  of 
the  more  dignified  ecclefiAftics^i  to  cfpoufe  hcr-i 
though  Ihe  was  within  die  degrees  pf  affinity  prohiv- 
bited  by  the  canon-law 'i*  As  the  auftcrityj  ^aflisited 
by  the  monks^  made  them  particularly^  violent  <m 
this  occafiqni  Edwy  entertained  a.  ftrong  preppl>- 
iellion  againft  them  \  and  feemed,  on  that  account^ 
determined  not  to  fecond  their  proje£ti  of  expelling 
the  feculars  fi-om  all  the  convents,  andof  ppiTdfiiig 
themfelves  of  thofe  rich  eflablifhmentSi  War  was 
therefore  dedared  between  the  king  and  the  monks^; 
and  the  former  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his  pro*- 
voking  fuch  dangerous  enenvk^.  On  the  day  oi  his 
coronation,  his  nobility  werci  aflembled  in  a  gre^ 
hall,  and  were  indulging  themfelves  in  thaft  r1o(  anid 
diforder,  which^  from  the  eK^ple  of  their  German 
anceftors>  had  become  habi^al  to  die  Engliih^i 
when  Edwyi.  attraded  by!  fofter  pleajdirtsy  retired 
into  the  queen's  apartooM^nt^  Aid  in>  that  privacy 
gave  reins  to  his  fondnefs  tow^ds  hie  wife,  which 
was  only  moderately  checked  by  the  prefence  of  htfr 
mother*  JDunilan  conjedured  the  reafoa  of  thjei 
king's  retreat;  and. carrying  along  with:  him  Odo^ 
vchbifhop  of*.  Canttrbtiry,  Over  whom  he  ha«f 
gained  an'  abfohite  a£bei|d^t,  he  burft  uitf[>  th^ 
apar(nieot|  upbraided  Edwy  with  his  laieivioqf- 
nelsji  probably  bcftowcd  on  the  queen  the  nwft  op- 
probrious epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her  fex, 
and  trariag  him  from  ber  arms,  pt.fhed  him  back^ 

V  W.  Makntf.  Kb.  s.  cap.  7.  q  Ibi^.  '  VValJing&rd, 
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^  ^i^  ^*  ^"  ^  difgraceful  manner,  into  the  banquet  of  the 
nobles'.  Edwy,  though  young,  and  oppofed  hf 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  found  an  opportunity 
of  taking  revenge  for  this  public  infult.  He  quef* 
tioned  Dunftan  concerning  the  adminfftration  of  the 
trcafury  during  the  reign  of  his  prcdeceflbr*  j  and 
when  that  minifter  refufed  to  give  any  account  of 
money  expended,  as  he  aflirmcd,  by  orders  of  the 
late  king,  he  accufed  him  of  malverfation  in  his 
office,  and  baniihed  him  the  kingdom.  But  Dun- 
itan's  cabal  was  not  unafbive  during  his  abfence: 
They  filled  the  public  with  high  panegyrics  on  his 
fflin£tity :  They  exclaimed  againft  the  impiety  of  the 
king  and  queen :  And  having  poifoned  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  thefe  declamauons,  they  proceeded 
to  ftill  more  outrageous  afts  of  violence  againft  the 
royal  authority.  Archbifliop  Odo  fent  into  the  pa- 
lace a  party  of  foldiers,  who  feized  the  queen ;  and 
having  burned  her  fiice  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in 
t)rdcr  to  deftroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  feduccd 
Edwy,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there 
to  renfiain  in  perpetual  exile'.  Edwy,  finding  it  ift 
vain  to  refift,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  his  divorce^ 
which  was  pronounced  by  Odo''  jr  and  a  cataftrophe> 
ftill  more  difmal,  awaited  the  unhappy  Elgiva* 
That  amiable  princefs,  being  cured  of  her  wounds^ 
and  having  even  obliterated  the  fears  with  which 
Odo  had  hoped  to  deface  her  beauty,  returned  into 
England,  and  was  flying  to  the  embraces  of  the 
king,  whom  fhe  ftiU  regarded  as  her  huA>and;. 
when  fhe  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  whom  the 
primate  had  fent  to  intercept  her.  Nothing  but  her 
death  could  now  give  fecurity  to  Odo  and  the 
monks;  and  the  moft  cruel  death  was  requifite  to 
fatiate  thdr  vengeance.    She  was  hamftringedj  and 

•  W.  Maimer,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.    Ofbernei  p.  S3.  105.    M.  Weft. 
f.  195,  196.  «  WalJingford,  p.  54a,    Alur.  Bevcil.  p.  bis. 

^  Oibei'M,  p.  84.    Gcrvafc,  p.  1644.  »  Hovcde*,  p.  425. 
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expired  a  few  days  after  at  Gloceiler  in  the  moft  ^  ha  ?• 
acute  torments*. 

The  Engliih^  blinded  with  fuperltidon,  inftead 
of  being  (hocked  with  his  inhumanity,  exclaimed 
that  the  misfortunes  of  £dwy  and  his  confort  were 
a  juft  judgment  for  their  diflblute  contempt  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftatutes.  They  even  proceeded  to  re- 
bellion againft  their  fovereign;  and  harihg  placed 
Edgar  at  their  head,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  foon  put  him 
in  pofleffion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  Ealt* 
Anglia ;  and  chafed  Edwy  into  the  fbuthern  coun-> 
ties.  That  it  might  not  be  doubtful  at  whole  in- 
ftigation  this  revolt  was  undertaken,  Dunftan  re- 
turned into  England,  and  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  Edgar  and  his  party.  He  was  fjrft 
inilalled  in  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  then  in  that  of 
London  %  and,  on  Odo's  death,  and.  the  violent 
expulfionof  Brithelm,  his  fucceflbr,  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury'; of  all  which  he  long  kept  pofleffion., 
Odo  is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  monks  under  the 
chara&er  of  a  man  of  piety :  Dunilan  was  even  ca- 
nonized ;  and  is  one  of  thole  numerous  famts  of  the 
fame  ftamp  who  diigrace  the  Romilh  calendar. 
Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Edwy  was  excommuni-^ 
cated*,  and  purfued  with  unrelenting  vengeance; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  freed  his 
enemies  from  all  farther  inquietude,  and  gave  £dgar 
peaceable  pofleflion  of  the  government*. 

EDGAR- 

'TPHIS  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  fuch 
."*  early  youth,  foon  difcovered  an  excellent  capa« 
city  in  the  adminiftradon  of  affairs;  and  his  reign  i« 

X  Gibernef  p.  R4..    Genrafe,  p.  1645,  1644,  7  Chron.  Sav. 

pw  117.    Fion  Wigorn^-p.  (05.    Wallingford,  p«  544* 

*  Uovcdeoy  P*4^5*    Oiberot,  p.  199.        .   *  BroraptODi  p.  S63* 

*  See  note  (b]  at  the  ead  of  the  Tolume, 
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P  ^AT.  ofieof  "the  inoft  fortuoAte  tbct  we  triect  with  intfiii 
ancient  Englifh  hiftorjr.  He  fhowednq  averfion  tQ 
war^  he  made  the  wifeil  preparations  againft  in^^ 
▼aders :  And  by  this  vigour  and  ibrcfight  he  wa^ 
enabled,  without  any.  danger  of  fufiering  infults,  tci 
indulge  his  inclination^towards  peace,  and  to  employ 
himfelf  in  fupporting  and  improving  the  internal 
government  of  his  kingdom.  He  maintained  a 
body  of  difciplined  troops;  which  he  quartered  in 
the  north,  in.  order  to  keep  the  mutinous  North- 
umbrians in  fubjeftion,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of 
the  Scots,  He  built  and  lupported  a  powerful 
navy**i  and  that  he  might  retain  the  fcamcn  in. the 
practice  of  their  duty,  and  always  prcftnt  a  formi- 
dable armament  to  his  enemies,  he  ftadoned  three 
iquadrons  off  the  coaft,  and.ordered  them  tomakc^, 
from  time  to  time,  the  circuit  of  .his  dominions*.. 
Tbeforeign  Danes  dared  not  to  approach  a  country 
i«rtiich  appeared  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence :  The 
doj-neftic  Danes  faw  inevitable  deftruftion  to  be  the 
coAfequence  of  their  tumults  and  infurredtions :  The 
iwsighfeotiring  fovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  .the  * 
princes  of  Wales,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  of  the  Ork- 
neys, and  «ven  of  Ireland  %  were  reduced  .to  pay 
fubmiiTaon  to  fo  formidable  a  nH)narch.  He  carried 
his  Superiority  to  a  great  height,  and  might  have 
excited  an  univcrfal  combination  againft  him,  bad 
not  his  power  been  fo  well  eftablilhed,  as  to  deprive 
his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of  .Ihaking  it.  It  is  laid, 
ihat  refiding  once  at  Chefter,  and  having  purpofed 
to  go  by  water  tathe  abbey  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to  row  hini 
ia  a.  barge  upon  the.  Dee  **.  The  Englifh  hiftorians 
are  fond  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Kenneth  IIL 
king  of  Scots,  among  the  number :  The  Scottilh 
hiftorians  either  deny  the  faft,  or  affert  that  their 

*  Tligdcn,  p.  265.  ^  $ef  npt€  [C]  at  the  end  of  tlie  vpltimc, 

•'  tipelh  Cone.  p.  4-»».  «»  W.  Malmd.  lib.  a.,  ca^).  S.  Hove* 

itiii  p.  Ao6,     il,  Hu4iUj)£^.  tib.  5.  p.  306.' 
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king,  if  ever  he  acknowledged  himfelf  g  vaflkl  to 
Edgar,  did  him  homage,  not  for  his  crpwo,  bqt  for 
die  dominions  which  he  held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  Edgar  maintained 
his  authority,  and  prcferved  public  peace,  was  th« 
paying  of  court  to  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had 
at  firft  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their 
pretenfions  to  fuperior  fanftity  and  purity  of  man* 
ners,  had  acquired  an  afcendant  over  the  people. 
He  favoured  their  fcheme  for  difpoflcffii^g  the  fecular 
canons  of  all  the  monafteries  * ;  he  beftowed  prefer- 
ment on  none  but  their  partizans;  he  allowed  Dun* 
ftan  to  refign  the  fee  of  Worcefter  into  the  hands  of 
Ofwak],  one  of  his  creatures  ^  j  and  to  place  Ethel- 
wold,  another  of  them,  in  that  of  Winchefter^j  he 
confulted  thefe  prelates  in  the  adminiftration  of  aU 
ecclefiaftical,  and  even  in  that  of  many  civil  affairs  $ 
and  though  the  vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented 
him  from  being  implicitly  guided  by  them,  the  king 
and  the  bifhops  found  fuch  advantages  in  their 
miutual  agreement,  that  they  always  aded  in  con* 
cert,  and  united  their  influence  in  prefcrving  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  placing 
the  new  order  of  monks  in  all  the  convents,  Edgar  ^ 
fummQned  a  general  council  of  the  prelates  and  the 
heads  of  (he  religious  orders.  He  here  inveighed 
againft  tSe  diffolute  lives  of  the  fecular  clergy ;  the 
fmallnef^  of  their  toiifure,  which,  it  is  probable, 
niaintain^d  no  longer  any  refemblance  to  the  crown 
of  thorns;  their  negligence  in  attending  the  exercife 
of  their  funftion ;  their  mixing  with  the  laity  in  the 
pleafures  of  gaming,  hunting,  dancing,  and  fing- 
ing;  and  their  openly  living  with  concubines,  by 
urfich  it  is  comnH)nly  fuppofed  he  jneant  their  wives, 

•  Chn>n.  Sax.  p.  117,  118.    W.Mnlinef-  Hb.*.  cap.  8.  Hovcdcn, 
p.  425,  416.     Ofbeme,  p.  111.  *  W.  Malmef.  Jib.  1.  c^p-  *• 

Jlovedcn,  p.  425.  8  Gtrvnfe,  p.  1646.  Brcinpton,  p.  864.  tior» 
Wigofu.  p.  Oc^.    .CKxon.  Abb.  St.fctii  dc  Bui^i  p.  t^^^^f  ■> 
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CHAP.  He  then  turned  himfelf  to  Dunftan  the  primate; 

^     J    ^  and  in  the  name  of  king  Edred,  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  look,  do^n  from  heaven  with  indignation  againft 
all  thofc  enormities,  he  thus  addreffed  him :  **  It  is 
^.  **  youj  Dunftan,  by  whofe  advice  1  founded  mo- 

.  '*  nafteries,  built  churches,  and  expended  my  trea- 
*'  fure  in  the  fupport  of  religion  and  religious 
**  houfes.  You  were  my  counfellor  and  afliftant  in 
*'  all  my  fchemes :  You  were  the  direftor  of  my 
**  confcience ;  To  you  I  was  obedient  in  all  things. 
**  When  did  you  call  for  fupplles,  which  I  refilled 
^'  you?  Was  my  afTiftance  ever  wanting  to  the 
*'  poor  ?  Did  I  deny  fupport  and  eftablifliments  to 
'*  the  clergy  and  the  convents  ?  Did  I  not  hearken 
•^  to  your  inftruftions,  who  told  me  that  thefe  cha- 
*'  rities  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  grateful  to  my 
'*  Maker,  and  fixed  a  perpetual  fiind  for  the  fup- 
*^  port  of  religion  ?  And  are  all  our  pious  endoi^ 
"  vours  now  fruftratcd  by  the  diflblutc  lives  of  the 
*'  priefts  ?  Not  that  I  throw  any  blame  on  you  5 
*'  You  have  reafoned,  befought,  inculcated,  in- 
**  vcighed :  But  it  now  behoves  you  to  ufe  fharper 
'*  and  rfiore  vigorous  remedies  j  and  conjoining 
f<  your  fpiritual  authority  with  the  civil  power,  to 
**  purge  cfFeftually  the  temple  of  God  from  thieves 
*'  and  intruders  ^."  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this 
harangue  had  the  defired  effeft  j  and  that,jivhen  the 
king  and  prelates  thus  concurred  with  the  popular 
prejudices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  nrKmks  pre* 
•  vailed,  and  eftablifhed  their  new  difciplinc  in  almoft 
.    all  the  convents. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  againft 
the  fecular  clergy  are,  both  here  and  in  all  the  hif- 
torians,  conveyed  in  general  terms;  and  as  that  or- 
der of  men  are  commonly  reftrained  by  the  decency 
of  their  charafter,,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
complaints  againft  their  diflblute  manners  could  be 

>  Abbas  RIerfL  p.  ^69^  3I1.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  4-761  ^jj,  47$> 
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lb  univerfally  juft  as  is  pretended.  It  is  more  pro-  chap. 
bable  diat  the  monks  paid  court  to  the  populace  by  ^^* 
an  hefted  auftcrity  of  life;  and  reprefenting  the 
moft  innocent  liberties,  taken  by  the  other  clergy,  as 
great  and  unpardonable  enormities,  thereby  prepared 
the  way  for  the  encreafe  of  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  politician, 
concurred  with  the  prevailing  party  j  and  he  even 
indulged  them  in  pretenfions>  which,  though  they 
might,  when  complied  with,  engage  the  monks  to 
fupport  royal  authority  during  his  own'reign^  proved 
afterwards  dangerous  to  his  fucceflbrs,  and  gave 
difturbance  to  die  whole  civil  power.  He  feconded 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  granting  to  fome  ' 

monafteries  an  exemption  from  ^pifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion:  He  allowed  the  convents,  even  thofe  of  royal 
foundation,  to  ufurp  the  ele6bion  of  their  own  abbot: 
And  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient  charters^ 
by  which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of  former  kings^ 
they  affumed  many  privileges  and  immunities  *. 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured  him  the 
higheft  panegyrics  from  the  monks ;  and  he  is  tranf-y^^  ^^  fri/*/ 
mitted  to  us,  not  only  under  the  charafter  of  a  con-    ^^  ^/*    •^ 


lummate  ftatefman  and  an  aftive  prince,  praifes  to 
which  he  feems  to  have  ;been  juftly  entitled,  but  un- 
der that  of  a  great  faint  and  a  man  of  virtue.  But 
nothing  could  more  betray  both  his  hypocrify  in  in- 
veighing' againft  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  iecular 
ckrgy,  and  the  interefted  fpirit  of  his  partifans,  in 
beftowing  fuch  eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  ufual 
tenour  of  his  conduft,  which  was  licentious  to  the 
faigheft  degree,  and  violated  every  law,  human  and 
divine.  Yet  thofe  very  monks,  who,  as  we  arc 
told  by  Ingulf,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian^  had  no  idea 
of  any  moral  or  religious  merit,  except  chaftity  and 
obedience,  not  only  connived  at  his  enormities,  but 
loaded  him  with  the  greateit  praifes.    Hiftory,  how- 

<  Clux>n.  Sax.  p.  iiS.  W,  Malmcf*  lib.  %.  ^ap.  S»  Seldeoi  Spicileg^ 
ad  Eadm*  p«  i4>9*  157* 
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QUA?,,  cYtTp  ii9S  ^pcfef vcd  iomc ioftanccs  of  his  aoiourSy 
^  ^\  ,  feom  which,  as  from  a  fpccimcn,  we  jnay  form  ft 
'^'^^  '     conjefture  of  the  reft. 

Bdc AH  broke  into  a  convent,  carried  oflF  £ditha> 

Ij a  nun,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  o» 

i^j^  z€t^^^  |icr  pcrfan  ^     For.  this  ad  of  facrilege  he  was  rcfM-i- 

-' — '       ~   ORanded  by  Dunftaa ;  and  that  he  might  reconcile 

bimfelf  to  the  church,  he  was  obliged  not  to  fepa-» 
rate  from  his  miftrefs,  but  to  abftain  from  wearing 
his  crown  during  fevcn  years,  and  to  deprive  himlelf 
ib  Ipng  of  that  vain  ornament  * ;  A  puniihment  very 
vncqual  to  that  which  had  been  inflided  or>  the  un^ 
jR>rtunate  Edwy,  who,  for  a  marriage  which  in  the 
ftridcft  fenfc  could  only  dfeferve  the  name  of  irregu- 
lar, was  expelled  his  kingdom,  faw  his  queen  treate4 
with  Angular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calumnies, 
and  has  been  reprefented  to  us  under  the  moil  odious 
colours.  Such  is  the  afcendant  which  nciay  be  at-? 
tained,  by  .hypocrify  and  cabal,  over  mankind  ! 

There  was  another  miftrefe  of  Edgar's,  with 
whom  he  firft  formed  a  connej^ion  by  a  kind  of  ac- 
cident. Faffing  one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  iii 
the  houfe  of  a  nobleman,  whoie  daughter,  being  en^ 
dowed.with  all  the  graces  of  pcrfon  and  behaviour, 
• /K  ^»\%  \  cnflamed  him  at  •fii'ft  fight  with  the  higheft  defiref 
and  he  refolved  by  any  expedient  to  gratify  it.  A3 
he  had  not  leifure  to  employ  courtftiip  or  addrefs  fiw 
attaining  his  purpofe,  he  went  direftly  to  her  mo-» 
ther,  declared  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  and  de- 
fired  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed  to  pai^ 
that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother  was  a  wo- 
man qf  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  difhonour  her 
daughter  and  her  family  by  compliance';  but  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  impetuofity  of  the 
Icing's  temper,  £he  thou^t  it  would  be  cafier,  as 
\  *  well  as  fafer,   to  deceive  than  refufe  him.      She 

feigned  thei:efbre  a  fubmiffion  to  his  will  \  but  fecretly 

^  W.  Maimer,   lib.  %.  cap.  8.    Ofterne,  p.  3,    Diceto,  p.  457. 
Ilfgden,  f.a6j.  267J  i^g.  Spe(l.  Cone,  pf  48x.        ^  Oibcine,  p.  iiz« 
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tnkrfid  awaidng-fltiaid^  of  nodifagreeablcfigurej  to 
fleal  into  the  king's  bed»  after  all  the  company 
fboold  be  retired  to  reft.  In  the  fnorniog>  before 
day-bi¥ak>  the  daoifel^  agreeably  to  the  injunftipn). 
of  iter  miftreisi  offered  to  retires  but  E<%ar,  who 
had  no  xeferve  in  his  pleafures^  and  whole  love  to 
his  bfsd-fellow  was  rather  enilamed  by  enjoynneitt^ 
refufed  his  confent,  and  employed  force  and  entrea* 
ties  to  detain  her.  Elfleda  (for  that  was  the  nanrie 
of  the  maid),  trufting  to  her  own  charms,,  and  to  the 
bve  with  which,  fhe  hoped,  ihe  had  now  infpired 
the  king,  made  probably  but  a  faint  refiftance ;  an4 
the  return  of  light  difcovered  the  deceit  to  Edgar* 
He  had  pafled  a  night  fo  much  to  his  iatisfaflionj 
that  he  exprelled  no  difpleafure  with  the  old  lady  on 
account  oi  her  fraud  i  Jiis  love  was  transferred  to  EU 
fleda;  (be  became  his  favourite  miftrefs ;  and  main^ 
tained  her  afcendant  over  him  till  his  marriage  with 
Elfrida". 

Th£  circumftances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady 
ivere  more  fingular  and  more  criminaK  Elfrida  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Olgar,  earlof  Devonihire;  and 
^ough  (he  had  beeoeducated  in  the  country,  and  had 
pever  appeared  at  court,  fhe  had  filled  all  England 
with  the  reputation  of  her  beauty.  Edgar  himfelf, 
who  was  indifferent'  to  no  accounts  of  this  nature, 
found  bis  curiofity  excited  by  the  frequent  panegyrics 
which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ;  and  refleding  on  her 
noble  birth,  he  refolved,  if  he  found,  her  charms 
^werable  to  their  fame,  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  her 
on  honourable  terms.  He  communicated  his  incen* 
tion  to  earl  Athclwc^d,  his  favourite  i  but  ufed  the 
precaution,  before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  pa^ 
rents,  to  order  that  nobleman,  on  fome  pretence,  to 
pay  them  a  vifit,  and  to  bring  him  a  certain  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  daughter.  Athelwold,  when 
jwroduoed  to  the  young  lady,  found  general  report 

f  y(.  MaUncf.  fib,  %.  cap.  |«    }li|;den|  f •  a6t* 
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to  have  fallen  fhort  of  (ht  truth ;  and  being  aduatcd 
by  the  moft  vehement  love,  he  determined  to  iacri- 
fice  to  this  new  palTion  his  fidelity  to  his  mafter^  knd 
to  the  truft  repoied  in  him.    He  returned  to  Edgar, 
and  told  him,  that  the  riches  alone,  and  high  qua- 
lity of  Elfrida,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admira- 
tion paid  her,  and  that  her  charms,  far  from  being 
anywiie  extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  woman  of  inferior  ftation.     When  he  had,  by 
this  deceit,  diverted  the  king  from  his  purpofe,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  after  fome  interval,  of  turning 
again  the  converfation  on  Elfrida :    He  remarked, 
that  though  the  parentage  and  fortune  of  the  lady 
had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others,  any  iUufion 
with  regard  to  her  beauty,  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
ceding that  fhe  would,  on  the  whole,  be  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth 
and  riches,  make  him  fufficient  compenfation  for  the 
homelinefs  of  her  perfon.     If  the  king,  therefore, 
gave  his  approbation,  he  was  determined  to  make 
propofals  in  his  own  behalf  to  the  earl  of  Dcvonlhire, 
and  doubted  not  to  obtain  his,  as  well  as  the  young 
lady's   confent  to  the  marriage.     Edgar,    plealed 
with  an  expedient  for  eftablilhing  his  favourite's  for- 
tune^ not  only  exhorted  him  to  execute  his  purpofe, 
but  forwarded  his  fuccefs  by  his  recommendations  to 
the  parents  of  Elfrida;  and  Athelwold  was  foon  made 
happy  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  miftrefs.     Dreading, 
however,  the  decedion  of  the  artifice,  he  employed 
every  pretence  for  detaining  Elfrida  in  the  country, 
and  for  keeping  her  at  a  diftance  from  Edgar, 

The  violent  paflion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered 
him  blind  to  the  neceflary  confequences  which  muft 
attend  his  conduct,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
numerous  enemies  that  always  purfue  a  royal  favour^ 
ite,  would,  by  its  means,  be  able  to  make  againfi: 
him.  Edgar  was  foon  informed  of  the  truth  -,  but 
before  he  would  execute  vengeance  on  Athelwold's 
trcacheryj  he  rcfolved  to  iatisfy  himfclf  with  hh 
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om  eyes  of  the  certainty  and  full  extent  of  his  guilt,  ^  ^^  *j 
He  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  .      *   j. 
his  caftle,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
his  new- married  wife;  and  Athelwold,  as  he  could 
not  refufe  the  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  before 
him  a  few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare 
every  thing  for  his  reception.     He  then  difcovered 
die  whole  matter  to  Elfrida ;  and  begged  her,  if  ihe 
had  any  regard  either  to  her  own  honour  or  his  life, 
to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by  every  circumllance  of 
drefs  and  behaviour,  that  fatal  beauty  which  had 
feduoed  him  from  fidelity  to  his  friend,  and  had  be^ 
trayed  him  into  fb  many  falfehoods.     Elfrida  pro-         '_    . . 
miied  compliance,  though  nothing  was  &rther  trom  •  ^  ^ 

her  intentions.  She  deemed  herfelf  little  beholden 
to  Athelwold  for  a  paffion  which  had  deprived  her  .  * '  ^ 
of  a  crown ;  and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own 
charms,  (he  did  not  deipair  even  yet  of  reaching 
that  dignity^  of  which  her  hufband's  artifice  had  be- 
reaved her.  She  appeared  before  the  king  with  all 
die  advantages  which  the  richeft  attire  and  the  molt 
engaging  airs  could  bellow  upon  her,  and  ihe  ex- 
cited at  once  in  his  bofbm  the  higheft  love  towards 
herfelf,  and  the  moll  furious  defire  of  revenge 
againft  her  hufband.  He  knew,  however,  to  dif- 
fenble  thefe  paflions  s  ^nd  feducing  Adidwoltf  into 
a  wood>  on  pretence  of  hunting,  he  ftabbed  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  fbon  after  publicly  eipoufed 
Elfnda-. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reign» 
wc  muft  mention  two  circumftances,  which  are  re- 
qiarked  by  hiftorians.  The  reputation  of  Edgar 
allured  a  great  number  of  foreigners  to  vifit  his 
court ;  and  he  gave  them  encouragement  to  fetde 
in  England  •.  We  are  told  that  they  imported  all 
the  vices  of  their  refpedive  countries^  and  contri- 

*  W.Malm.  lib.  z.  cap*  8*  Hoveden,  p.  4.16.  Brompton,  p.  865^ 
t66.    Plor.  Wigorn.  p.  6o^«    Higdenj  p.  %6S.  ^  Chron.  Sax* 

p.  ii5.    H.  HuDttog.  lib.  5.  p.  35^*    BromptoDy  p*  865. 
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c  HA  h  butcd  to  corrupt  the  fimple  manners  of  the  natives* :  ^ 
But  as  this  funplkicy  of  manners,  fo  highly  aad  '^^ 
often  fa  injudicioufly  exXoUed>  did  not  prcferve  them  * 
from  barbarrity  and  treachery,  the  grcatcft.  of  alt  -^ 
vices,  and  the  mofl:  incident  to  a  rude  uncultivated  • 
people,  we  ought  perhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance  ^ 
ivith  foreigners  rather  an  advantage ;  as  it  tended  to  -^ 
enlarge  their  vicWs,  and  to  cure  them  of  thofe  illiberal  - 
prejudices  and  ruftic  manners  to  which  iflandecs  are  ^ 
often  fubjed. 

An 0TH£R  remarkable  incident  of  thb  reign  wai  - 

the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  England*     This  ad- 

'ff^li^p^.li^/ty^^^S^  was  attained  by  the  induftrious  poKcy  of  Ed*   ':^ 

^/^  8^*     ^^  ^^^^^  gf[^^  P^"^  ^^  hunting  and  puifuing   ^ 

^  thoie  ravenous  animals ;  and  when  he  found  that  aS    • 

"Yc^^  t^vsf      that  eicaped  hhn  had  taken  flielter  m  the  mountaiol  v 

and  forefts  of  Wales,  he  changed  the  tpibunc  of  mo*    ' 

ney  impofed  oit  the  Welfli  princes  by  Athelfban,.  his    ^ 
predeceflbr'',  into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  Inwi- 
dred  heads  of  wolves ;  which  produced  fbch  dili- 
gence in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  been  no 
more  ieen  in  this  ifland.  ^ 

Edgar  died,  after  a  rdgn  of  fixteen  years,  and    | 
in  the  thirty-third  of  his  age*    He  was  fuccccdcd    ; 
by  Exiward,  whom  he  had  by  his  firfi:  marriage  with 
the  dtughter  of  earl  Ordntier, 

.    E  D  W  A  R  D  the  Martyr. 

^57-  TTHE  fucceffion  of  this  prince,  who  was  onlyfif- 
^  teen  y^ars  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  did  not 
take  place  without  much  difficulty  and  oppofition* 
Elfrida,  his  ftcp-nnother,  had  a  foo,  Ethelitd,.  fcrcn 
years  old,  whom  fhc  attempted  to  raiib  to  the 
throne;  She  affirmed,  that  Edgar's  marriage  with  the 

mother  of  Edward  was  cxpofed  to  infuperahk  obf 
jcdtionsj  and  as  fhe  had  pofleffcd  great  credit  with 

■  P  W.  Maimer,  lib.  a.  cap.  S..  \  W.  Malmei;  liU  ».  «!»•  ^• 
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her  huiband,  Ihc  had  found  means  to  acquire  partU  C  h^f, 
£m$,  wKo  leconded  ali  her  prctenfions. ..  But  the  ^^' 
title  of  Edward  was  fupported  by.  many  advantages. 
He  w^  appointed  fuccefibr  by  the  will  of  his^  ia«^ 
ther' :  He  was  ai^roaching  to  man's  eftate,  and 
Blight  ibon  be  able  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
reins  of  government :  The  p-incipal  nobility^  dreadt- 
ing  the  imperious  temper  or  Elfrida,  were  averfe  t» 
her  (on '5  government^  which  mvift  enlargs-  her  au* 
thority)  and  probably  put  her  in  poi&flion  of  the 
regency:  Above  all,  Dunftan,  whofe  charaAer  of 
fa&dity  had  given  him  the  higheft  credit  with  the 
people,  had  efpoufed  the  caule  of  EAwzr^ .  over 
whom  he  had  already  acquired  a  great  afcendaot'  $ 
tnd  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  will. of  Edgar 
in  his  favour.  To- cut  off  aH  oppofite  pretenfions, 
Ounftan  refolutely  anointed  and  crowned  the  f  oung 
prince  at  Kingfton;  and  the  whole  kingdom^  with* 
out  farther  dilute,  fubmitted  to  him^ 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunftah  and  the 
tnonks,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  favourable  to 
their  caufe :  The  fecultf  ^^^^gf  had  ftill  partifana  m 
England,  who  wifhed  to  fupport  them  in  the  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  convents,  and  of  the  ecclefiaftical  au- 
thority. On  the  firft  intelligence  of  Edgar's  death, 
Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  the  new  orders  of 
monks  from  all  the  monaileries  which  lay.within  his 
jurifdiftian''  i  but  ElAvin,  duke  of  Eoil* Anglia,  and 
Brithnot,  duke  of  the  Eaft-Saxora,  poccftcd  them 
within  their  territories,  and  infifted  upon  the  execu«- 
tion  of  the  late  laws  enadtod  in  their  £ivour»  In 
orfer  to  fettle  this  contrOverfy,  there  were  fummoned 
feveral  fynods,  which,  according  to  the  pradice  of 
thofe  times,  confifted  partly  of  ecclefiaftical  mem- 
^rs,  partly  of  the  lay  nobility.    The  nfionkswcrc 

'  Hoveden,  p.  417.    Eadmcr,  p.  3.  •  ^aUmer,  ex  edit.  Sel- 

^^h  p.  3.  '  W.  Malm.  lib.  «.  cap.^.     Hovcden,  p.  427. 

Qfterne,  p.  n  J.  n  Chrort.  Sax.  p.  113.     W.  Malmcf.  lib.  *.  ' 

•V'J.  Havcden,  p.  4.17.  Brompton,  p.  S/o.  Flor.  Wigom.  p.  607/ 
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C  H  A 1^*  aUe  to  prevail  in  thefe  aHemblies  i  thoughj  ^  it 
"l  ,  appears,  contrary  to  the  fccrct  wiflies,  if  not  the  dc* 
d^ed.  inclination^  of  the  leading  men  in  the  na^ 
tion'' :  They  had  more  invention  in  forging  miracles 
to  fupport  their  caufe;  or  having  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  obtsun>  by  their  pretended  aufterities^  the  cha- 
rafter  of  piety,  their  miracles  were  more  credited  by 
the  populace* 
—     In  one  fynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of 


T)/CJ7.J^€t>tX  ▼otes  againft  him,  rofe  up,  and  informed  the  audi 
-  •  >  ^  /ri*  ^^<x%  that  he  had  Aat  inftant  received  an  immediate 
lU^^^^^  revelation  in  behalf  of  the  monks  2  The  aflcmbly 
tras  fo  ^ftonijfhed  at  this  intelligence,  or  probably  fo 
overawed  by  the  populace,  that  they  proceeded  .no 
ferther  in  dieir  deliberations.  In  another  fynod,  a 
voice  iflued  from  the  crucifix,  and  informed  the 
members,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  monks  was 
founded  on  the  will  of  heaven,  and  could  not  be  op« 
pofed  without  impiety*.  But  the  miracle  performed 
in  the  third  iynod  was  ftill  more  alarming :  The  floor 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  aflembly  met  funk  of  a  fud- 
den,  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  were  ei« 
ther  bruiled  or  killed  by  the  I&IL  It  was  remarked, 
that  Dunftan  had  that  day  prevented  the  king  from 
attending  the  fynod,  and  that  the  beam,  on  which 
his  own  chair  ftood,  was  the  only  one  diat  did  not 
fink  under  the  weight  of  the  aflcmbly^ :  But  thefe 
circumilances,  inftead  of  begetting  any  fuipicion  of 
contrivance,  were  regarded  as  the  Turcft  proof  of  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  in  behalf  of 
thoie  £ivourites  of  heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  accef&on,  and 
there  pafied  nothing  memorable  during  his  reign. 

V  W.  Mdmef.  lib.  «•  dip.  9*  ="  W.  Malmef.  ]ib« «.  capv  ^* 

Olbcme,  p«  aia*    Gcnrafe^  p»  1647.    3i'ompton,  p.  ^70.    Higden, 

fia69•  7  Cl^on*  Sax.  p.  xtf.    W.  Malmef.  lib.  a,  cap.  9* 

OTcdenA  p.  417.  |1«  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  357.  Gervafcy  p.  1^47* 
Brompton^  p.  S70.  Fion  Wtgorn.  p«  607.  Higden,  p,  269.  CbniD. 
Abb.  St.  i'etri  de  Buigo,  p.  99* 
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•His  death  alone  W^  memorable  and  tragical*;  This  ^  ^A^* 
young  prince  was  endowed  with  the  moft  amiable 
innocence  of  manners;  and  as  his  own  intentions 
were  always  pure,  he  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  fu{picion  againft  others.  Though  his  ftep-mo- 
ther  had  oppofed  his  lucCeflioh,  and  had  raifed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  fon,  he  always  Ihowed 
ner.iharks  of  regard^  and  even  expreffcd,  on  all 
occafions,  the  -moft  tender  alFeftion  towards  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorfetftiire  i  and 
being  led  by  the  chafe  near  Corfe-caftle,  where 
Elfrida  refided,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
her  a  vifit,  unattended  by  any  of  his  retinue,  and  he 
thereby  prefented  her  with  the  opportunity  which 
flie  had  long  wifhed  for.  After  he  had  mounted 
his  horfe,  he  dcfired  fome  liquor  to  be  brought  him: 
While  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  h^d,  a  fervant 
of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a  ftab  be- 
hind. The  prince,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  puc 
fpurs  to  his  horfej  but  becoming  faint  by  lofs  of 
blood,  he  fell  from  the  faddle,  his  foot  ftuck  in  the 
ftirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  unruly 
horfe  till  he  expired.  Being  tracked  by  the  blood, 
his  body  was  found,  and  was  privately  interred  at 
Wareham  by  his  fervants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with 
his  tragical  death,  begat  fuch  compalTion  among  the 
people,  that  they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought 
at  his  tomb  i  and  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
martyr,  though  his  murder  had  no  connexion  with 
any  religious  principle  or  opinion.  Elfrida  built 
monafteries,  and  performed  many  penances,  in  or- 
der to  atone  for  her  guilt  j  but  could  never,  by  all 
her  hypocrify  or  remorfcs,  recover  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  though  fo  eafily  deluded  in  thofe  ig« 
norant  ages. 

*  ChroD.  Sax.  p.  19^ 
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Eihelred'^'-^  Settlement  of  the  Normans^-'^Edmmd 

Ironfiie Canute Harold  Harefoot^-^-Har'^ 

dieanute'-'-'^Edward  the  ConfeJfof'-'-^^llarQldn 

ETHELRED. 

CHAP.  fTT^HE  fireedom  which-  England  had  fo  lengcn- 
^^\\  1  A  joy^d.  from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
978.  feems  to  have  proceeded,  partly  from  the  cftaWilh-» 
niencs  which  that  piratical  nation  had  obtained  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  which  employed  all  their 
fuperfluous  handi  to  people  and  maintain  them; 
partly  from  the  vigour  and  warlike  fpirit  of  a  long 
race  of  Englifh  princes,  who  preferved  thckingdoni 
in  a  pofture  of  defence  by  fea  and  land>  and  either 
prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  invaders^ 
But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now  fprung  ujp 
in  the  northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  dil- 
burthen  themfelves  on  Normandy ;  the  Englilh  had 
reafon  to  dread  that  the  Danes  would  agaitt  vifit  an- 
ifland  to  which  they^were  invited,  both  by  the  me- 
mory of  their  pad  fucceffes,  and  by  the  expedarion 
'  of  affiftance  from  their  countrymen,,  whoj'  thoughr 
long  eftabliftied  in  the  kingdom,  were  not.  yet  tho- 
roughly incorporated  with  the  natives,  nor  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  their  inveterate  habits  of  war  an<J 
depredation.  And  as  the  reigning  prince  was  a 
minor,  and  even  when  he  attained  to  man's  eftatc^ 
never  difcovered  either  courage  or  capacity  fufEcient 
to:  govern  his  own  (ubjedtsy  much  lefs  to  repel  a 
formidable  enemy,,  the  people  might  juftly  apprehend 
the  worft  calamities  from  fo  dangerous  a  crifis. 

The  Danes,  before  they  durft  attempt  any  ina^ 
portant  enterprifc  againft  England,  made  an  incon- 
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iSderable  delccnt  by  way  of  trial ;  and  having  landed  ^  ^  a  ?• 
from  fevcn  veflels  near  Southampton,  they  ravaged  ^  _  ^_^ 
the  country,  enriched  themfelves  by  fpoil,  and  de-  9Si. 
|>arted  with  impunity.  Six  yeslrs  after,  they  made 
a  like  attempt  in  the  weft,  and  niet  with  like  fuc« 
ccfs.  The  invaders,  having  now  found  affairs  in  a 
very  difiereht  (ituation  from  that  in  which  they  for* 
merly  appeared^  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
aiiemble  a  greater  force,  dad  to  hope  for  more  con- 
iiderable  advantages.  They  landed  in  EfTex,  under  99*^ 
the  command  of  two  leaders;  and  having  defeated 
and  flain  at  Maldon,  Brithnot,  duke  of*that  county, 
who  ventured,  with  a  fmall  body,  to  attack  them, 
they  fpread  their  devaftations  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces;  In  this  extremity,  Etheired,  to 
whom  hiftorians  give  the  epithet  of  the  Unready i 
inftead  of  roufing  his  people  to  defend  with  courage 
their  honour  and  their  propertyj  hearkened  to  the 
advice  of  Siricius,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  fccondcd  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility  \ 
and  paying  the  enemy  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  he  bribed  them  to  depart  the  kingdom^ 
This  ^lam'eful  expedient  was  attended  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  might  be  expefted.  The  Danes  next 
year  appeared  oflF  the  eaftern  coaft,  in  hopes  of  fub- 
cluing  a  people  who  defended  themfelves  by  their 
money,  which  invited  alTailants,  inftead  of  their 
arms,  which  repelled  them.  But  the  Englifti,  fen- 
fiblc  of  their  folly,  had,  in  the  interval,  afiembled 
In  a  great  council,  and  had  determined  to  called  ac 
lx>ndon  a  fleet  able  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  '  \ 
'  though  that  judicious  meafure  failed  of  fucccfs,  from 
the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke  of  Mercia,  whofe  name 
J*  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  age,  by  the  cala- 
mities which  his  repeated  perfidy  brought  upon  his 
country.  This  nobleman  llad,  in  983,  fucceeded 
W  bi9  iatho*,  Alfere,  in  that  extenlive  command ; 
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^^?rr  ^'  ^^^  being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  ba- 
^,^l,_f  nilhed  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  intrigue,  and  aH  his  power,  which  was  too  gr^ac 
fi>r  afubje£t,  to.be  reftored  to  his  country,  and  re- 
rnftated  in  his  authority*  Having  had  experience 
of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  he 
thenceforth  trufted  for  fecurity,  not  to-  his  fcrvices, 
or  to  the  affeftions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  to  the 
influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  vaflals,  and 
Co  the  public  calamities,  which  he  thought  muft, 
in  every  revolution,  render  his  afliftance  neccffary* 
Having  fixed  this  refolution,  he  determined  to  pre- 
vent all  fuch  fucceflfes  as  might  eftablifh  the  royal 
authority,  or  render  his  own  fituation  dependent  or 
precarious.  As  the^En^ifti  had  formed  the  plan  of 
furrounding  and  deftroying  the  Danifli  fleet  in  har- 
bour, he  privately  informed  the  enemy  of  their 
danger ;  and  when  they  put  to  fea,  in  cOnfequence 
of  this  intelligence,  he  deferted  to  them,  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command,  the  night,  before 
the  engagement,  and  thereby  difappointed  all 
the  efibrts  of  his  countrymen  ^  Ethelred,  en- 
raged at  his  perfidy,  feizcd  his  fon  Alfgar,  and 
ordered  his  eyes  to-  be  put  out  \  But  fuch  was 
the  power  of  Alfric,  that  he  again  forced  him- 
fclf  into  authority ;  and  though  he  had  given  this 
Ipecimcn  of  his  charafter,  and  received  this  grievous 
provocation,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  entruH  hin^ 
anew  with  the  government  of  McKcia.  This  condud 
of  the  court,  which  in  all  its  circumftances  is  fo  bar- 
barous, weak,  and  imprudent,  both  merited  and- 
prognofticated  the  moft  grievous  calamities. 
99S-  The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with 

the  defcncclefs  condition  of  England,  made  a  power- 
ful defcent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Olave  k!ng  of  Norway  j  and  failing 
wp  thC'Humber,  fpread  on  all  fides  their  deftrudivc 

k  Chron.  Sax.  p.  127.,     W,  Malm.  p.  62..    Higden,'  p.  270. 
«  Chron,  Sax,  p.  i2«;    W.  Maim.  p.  614 
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ravages.  Lindcfey  ^vas  laid  waftc ;  Banbury  was  ^  ha  p. 
deftroyed ;  and  all  the  Nordiumbrians,  though 
moftly  of  Danilh  deicent>  were  coni|brained  either  to 
join  the  invaders,  or  to  fufFer  under  their  depreda^ 
cions.  A  powerful  army  was  aflephbled  to  oppofe 
the  Danes,  and  a  general  aftioit'enruedi  but  the 
Englilh  were  deferted  in  the  battle,  from  the  cow- 
surdicc  or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of  them 
men  of  Danifh  race,  Frena,  Frithegift,  and  God- 
win, who  gave  the  example  of  a  Ihameful  flight  td 
fhe  troops  under  their  command. 

Encouraoed  by  this  fuccefs,  and  ftill  more  by 
the  coiKempt  which  it  in(pired  for  their  enemy,  the 
pirates  ventured  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdoms 
^uid  entering  the  Thames  in  ninety- four  vejflels,  laid 
jiege  to  Lond6n,  and  threatened  it  with  total  de- 
ftruftion/  But  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  the  danger, 
and  firmly  united  among  themiclvcs,  made  a  bolder 
<lcfence  than  the  cowardice  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try gave  the  invaders  reafon  to  apprehend ;  and  the 
befiegers,  after  fufFering  the  greateft  hardftiips, 
were  finally  fruftrated  in  their  attempt.  In  order  to 
revenge  themfelves,  they  laid  wafte  EfTex,  Suflex, 
and  Hamplhire  j  and  having  there  procured  horfes, 
they  were  thereby  enabled  to  fpread,  through  the 
more  inland  counties,  the  fury  of  their  depredations. 
In  this  extremity,  Echelred  and  his  nobles  had  rcr 
courfe  to  the  former  expedient ;  and  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  two  northern  kings,  they  promifed 
them  fubfiftence  and  tribute,  on  condition  they 
would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an  end  to  their  ravages, 
and  ibon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  Sweyn  and 
Olavc  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the  fum  of 
fixteen  thoufand  pounds  was  paid  to  them.  Olave  even 
made  a  journey  to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  refidedi 
and  he  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the 
Enj^fli  bilhops,  as  well  as  many  rich  prelents  from 
th?  king.     He  h^re  promifed  that  he  would  never 
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^  «f  ^'  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  Engliih  territories  J  and  he  faithftittf 
>  ^'  fulfilled  the  engagement.  This  prince  receives  tilt 
appellation  of  St.  Olave  from  the  church  of  Rome  $ 
and,  notwithftanding  the  general  pfefumption  wkicl| 
lies  either  againft  the  underftanding  or  morals  of 
every  one  who  in  thole  ignorant  ages  was  dignified 
with  that  title,  he  fccms  to  have  been  a  manof  me^ 
rit  and  of  virtue.  Sweyn,  though  lefs  fcrupulout 
than  Olave,  was  conftraiqed,  ppon  the  departure  of 
the  Norwegian  prince,  to  evacuate  alfo  the  king^ 
ddm  with  all  hjs  followers. 
5S7'  This  compofition  brought  only  a  flxort  interval 

to  the  miferjes  of  the  Englifh.  The  Danifh  pirates. 
appeared  foon  after  in  the  Severne  j  and  haying  oom^ 
mitced  fpoil  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Cornwal  an4 
Devonftiire,  they  failed  round  to  the  fouth  coaft, 
and  entering  the  Tamar,  completed  the  devaftacion 
of  thefe  two  counties.  They  then  returned  to  the 
Briftol-channel ;  and  penetrating  into  the  countr]p 
by  the  Avon,  fpread  themfdves  over  all  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into  Dor- 
998.  fetfliire.  They  next  changed  the  feat  of  warj  and 
after  ravaging  the  I  lie  of  Wight,  they  entered  th< 
Thames  and  Med  way,  and  laid  fiegc  to  Rochefter, 
where  they  defeated  the  Kentilh-men  in  a  pitched 
battle.  After  this  viftory,  the  whole  province  of 
Kent  was  made  a  fcene  of  flaughter,  fire,  and  de- 
vaftation.  The  extremity  of  thefe  miferies  forced 
the  Englifh  into  counfels  for  common  defence  both 
by  fea  and  land ;  but  the  weakncfs  of  the  king,  the 
divifions  among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  fomc, 
the  cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all, 
fruftrated  every  endeavour :  Their  fleets  and  armies 
either  came  too  late  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were 
repulfed  with  diihonour;  and  the  peqple  were  thus 
pqually  ruined  by  refifl:ance  or  by  fubmiflion.  The 
Englifh,  therefore,  deflitute  both  of  prudence  and 
|inanimity  in  council,  of  courage  and  condudtinthe 
fiejcj,    had  recourfe  to   the  fame  weak  expedient 
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Which:  T)y  experience  they  had  already  found  fo  in-  ^  ^  a  p. 
eflfe6h]al :  They  offered  the  Danes  to  buy  peace,  by 
paying  thenn  a  large  fum  of  nK)ney.  Thefe  ravager& 
ToCt  continually  in  their  demands  5  and  now  required 
rfie  payment  of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  were  fo  mean  and  imprudent  as  to  fubmit*. 
The  departure  of  the  Danes  procured  them  another 
ihort  interval  of  repofe,  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it 
were  to  be  perpetual,  without  making  any  efFeftuai 
preparations  for  a  nriore  vigorous  rcliftancc  upon  the 
fiext  return  of  the  enemy.  '   * 

Besides  receiving  this  fum,  the^  Danes  were  en  - 
gaged  by  another  motive  to  depart  a  kingdom  which 
appear^  fo  little  in  a  fituation  to  refift  their  efforts  : 
They  were  invited  over  by  their  countrymen  in  Nor- 
tnandy,  ^o  at  this  time  were  hard  preflcd  by  the 
^rms  of  Robert  king  of  France,  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to  defend  the  fcttlcment  which,    with  lb 
much  advantage  to  themfelves  and  glory  to  their  na- 
tion, tliey  had  made  in  that  country.     It  is  probable       , 
jsiifoj  that  Ethelrcd,  obferving  the  clofe  connexions 
thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however  di- 
vided in  government  or  fituation,  was  defirous  of  ^r^^-  7^.^ 
forming  ah  alliance  with  that  formidable  people: 
For  this  purpofc,  being  now  a  widower,  he  made    • 
his  addreffes  to  Emma,  fifler  to  Richard  II.  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  he  foon  fucceeded  in  his  negoci- 
ation.   Tlje  princefs  came  over  this  year  to  England,      looi. 
and  was  married  to  Ethelrcd  **.  ^ 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  beginning  of  the  tendi  Settieinent 
century,  when  the  north,  not  yet  exhaufted  by  that  j^^^^g^^*^'*" 
multitude,  of  people,  or  rather  nations,  which  fhc 
had  fucceflively  emitted,  fent  forth  a  new  race,  not 

of  conqu):rors,  as  before,    but  of  pirates  and  ra-  ^^ 

yagers,  who  infcfled  the  countries  poircffed  by  herO^^-^^^ 

once  warlike  fons ;  lived  Rollo,  a  petty  prince  or    i_ 

chieftain  of  Denmark,*  whofc  valour  and  abilities 

A  Hoveden,  p.  429.     Chron.  Mailr.  p.  153,  ^  H.  Hunt. 

p.  33^,     Higcjcn,  p.  »?i. 
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^  ?ii^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^g^gcd  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  H0 
was  expofed  in  his  youth  to  the  jealoufyof  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  fmall  but  independ*- 
fnt  prinpipsdity  i  and  who,  being  foiled  in  every 
affault,  had  repoyrfe  at  l^ft  to  perfidy  for  effedting 
his  purpofe,  whicli  he  had  often  atten\pted  in  vain 
by  fprce  of  v^^s  ^ :  He  lulled  Rollo  into  fecurity  by 
^n  infidious  peace ;  apd  falling  fuddenly  upon  hinnk 
murdered  his  brother  and  his  brayeft  officers,  and 
forced  him  to  fly  for  fafety  into  Scandinavia^  Herp 
''many  of  his  ancient  fuhjefts,  induced  partly  by  afr 
fcdion  to  their,  prince,  partly  by  the  oppreffions  of 
the  Danifti  monarch,  ranged  themfelves  under  hij; 
ftandard,  and  offered  to  follow  him  in  every  enter- 
prife.  Rollo,  inftead  of  attempting  to  recover  his 
paternal  dominions,  where  he  muft  cxpedt  a.  vigor- 
ous refiftanqe  from  the  Danes,  determined  to  purr 
fue  an  eafier  but  more  important  undertaking,  and 
to  make  his  fortune,  in  imitation  of  his  country- 
|Tien,  by  pillaging  the  richer  and  more  fouthern 
coafts  of  Europe.  He  cojledted  a  .body  of  troops^ 
which,  like  that  of  all  thofe  ravagers,  was  compoled 
.  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frifians,  Danes,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  who,  being  accuflomcd  to 
a  roving  unfettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing  but 
war  and  plunder.  His  reputation  brought  himaf- 
fociates  from  all  quarters ;  and  a  vifion,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  fleep,  and 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prq- 
gnofticatcd  the  greateft  fqccefTes,  proved  ajfoapower- 
kil  incentive  with  thofe  ignorant  aqd  fuperftitiou^ 
people  **. 

The  firft  attempt  made  by  Rollo  was  on  England^ 
licar  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign  j  when  that  great  mo- 
narch, having  fettled  Guthrum  and  hi$  followers  ia 
paft-Anglia,  and  others  of  thofe  freebooters  i^ 
Northumberland,  and  haying  reftored  peace  to  his 

^  DudO|  ex  edit.  Duchefne,  p.  70,  71.     Gul.  Gemetjcenis,  lib.  %• 
cap. »,  3,        ^  Pudo,  p.  71.    Gpl.  Gem.  ip  cpift.  i^d  6ul.  Conq. 
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lutraifed  coui^try,  had  eilabliihed  the  moft  excellent  <:  H  a  |». 
inilimy  a^  well  as  civil  inftitutions  among  the  Eng-  *^^' 
lifli.  The  pradent  Dane^  fincling  that  no  advfLnta^e$ 
cotdd  hit  gained  oyer  fuch  4  people,  governed  ojr 
luch  a  prince,  ipon  turned  his  epterprifes  againft 
France,  which  he  found  more  expof^^d  to  his  in- 
roads ^  i  and  during  the  reigns  of  £udes,  an  ufurpe£, 
^d  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a  weak  prince,  he  com- 
pnitted  the  nioft  deftrudtive  ravages  both  on  the  in* 
land  and  maritime  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The 
French,  having  no  means  of  defence  againft  a 
leader,  who  united  all  the  yalour  of  bis  countrymen 
with  the  policy  pf  more  civilized  nations,  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  expedient  praAifed  by  Al- 
^d,  and  to  offer  the  invaders  a  fettlement  in  fonrvc 
of  thofe  provinces  which,  they  had  depopulated  by 
their  arms  ^. 

The  reaibn  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  pur-^ 
fued  meafure^  {o  different  fronn  thofe  which  had  been 
embraced  by  the  Godis,  Vandals,  Franks,  Bur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  and  other  northern  con- 
querors, was  the  great  difference  in  the  method  of 
attack  which  was  pradUfed  by  thefe  feveral  nations, 
and  to  which  the  nature  of  their  refpeftive  fitua- 
tions  ncceflarily  confined  theni*  The  latter  tribes, 
living  in  an  inland  country,  made  incurfions  by  land 
upon  the  Roman  empires  and  when  they  entered 
far  into  the  frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
along  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  whom 
fhcy  had  no  hopes  of  Ibon  revifiting,  and  who  could 
pot  otherwilc  participate  of  their  plunder.  This 
pircumftance  quickly  made  them  think  of  forcing  a 
fcttlement  in  the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun  ; 
^  ^^d  thefe  barbarians,  fpreading  themfclves  over  the 
country,  found  an  incerell  in  protefting  the  property 
and  induflry  of  the  people  whom  they  had  fubducd. 
But  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  invited  by  their 

f  Gul.  Garnet.  lib*  2*  cap,  6«  ^  DuJo,  p.  81. 
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maririme  fituation,  and  obliged  to  maintain  them« 
felves  in  their  uncultivated  country  by  fiihing,  had 
acquired  fonnc  experience  of  navigation;  and  in  their 
military  cxcurfions  puHbed  the  method  pra^tifed 
againft  the  Roman  empire  by  the  more  early  Saxons : 
They  made  defcents  in  fmall  bodies  from  their  Ihips, 
or  rather  boats,  and  ravaging  die  coafts,  returned 
with  the  booty  to  their  families,  whom  they  could 
not  conveniently  carry  along  with  them  in  thofc  ha- 
zardous enterprifes.  But  when  they  encreafed  their 
armaments,  made  incurfions  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, and  found  it  fafe  to  remain  longer  in  the  midft 
of  the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  crowd  their  vcflels  with  their  wiv€s  and  children^ 
and  having  no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  fettling  in  the  warm  climates  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  fouth, 

TPir/^^  Affairs  were  in  this  fituarion  with  Rollo  and  his 

-  UlCc^  ^y  followers,  when  Charles  propofed  to  relinquilh  to 

^        ^yr      /^  them  part  of  the  province  formerly  called  Neuftria, 

6^A.y*^^       -  and  to  purchafc  peace  on  thefe  hard  conditions. 

tyyiL€^t^^<^^  After  all  the  terms  were  fully  fetded,  there  appeared 

^j/^^5^ '^^^/'^•^'onlyone  circumftance  Ihocking  to  the  haughtyDanc: 
.^  H€  was  required  to  do  homage  to  Charles  for  this 

Cyi^^/VT^'i^J^rovince,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  that  humiliating 
pofture  impofed  on  vaffals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal 
law.  He  long  refufed  to  fubmit  to  this  indignity; 
but  being  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  important  advan- 
tages for  a  mere  ceremony,  be  made  a  facrifice  of 
his  pride  to  his  intereft,  and  acknowledged  himfelf, 
in  form,  the  vaffal  of  the  French  monarch  •.  Charles 
A  gave  him  his  dai>ghter  Gifla  in  marriage ;  and,  that 

he  might  bind  him  faftcr  to  his  interefts,  made  him 
a  donation  of  a  confiderable  territory,  befides  that 
which  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  him  by  his  fti- 

I  pulations.     When  fome  of  the  French  nobles  in-^ 
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i^emned  him,  that,  in  return  for  fo  generous  a  pre-  C  H  a  p^ 

Ifent,  it  was  expefted  that  he  ihould  throw  hinnfclf  at  ^^'  ^ 

The  king's  feet,  and  make  fuitable  acknowledgment^ 

for  his  bounty ;  Rollo  replied,  that  he  would  rather 

^decline  the  prdent ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty 

they  could  periuade  him  to  make  that  compliment 

by  one  of  his  captains.     The  Dane,  commiflioned  y 

<br  this  pxirpofc,  full  of  indignation  at  die  or^tT^jhSlCOCA 

and  defpifing  fo  unwarlike  a  prince,  caught  Charles  /^Jpa?'^c^ 

by  the  foot,  and  pretending  to  carry  it  to  his  niouthi, 

that  he  might  kifs  it,  overthrew  him  before  all  his 

courtiers.     The  French,  fenfible  of  their   prefent 

wcaknefs,  found  it  prudent  to  overlook  this  infult^ 

Rollo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  " 
^pvas  tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himfel^ 
with  nuture  counfels,  to  the  fettlement  of  his  new^ 
acquired  territory,  which  was  thenceforth  called 
Normandy  $  and  he  parcelled  it  out  among  his  cap- 
Cains  and  followers.  He  followed,  in  this  partition, 
the  cuftoms  of  the  feudal  law,  wliich  was  then  uni« 
vcrfally  eftablifhed  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  fuited  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  fubjefts,  who 
Itibmitted  to  him,  with  mildnefs  and  juftice-j  he  re- 
plaimed  liis  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocious 
violence  j  he  eftablifhed  law  and  order  throughout 
his  ftate ;  and  after  a  life  fpent  in  tumults  and  ra- 
vages, he  ^  died  peaceably  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
left  his  dominions  to  his  pofterity  *. 
'  William  I.  who  fucceeded  him,  governed  the 
dutchy  twenty- five  years;  and,  during  that  time, 
jhe  Normans  were  thoroughly  intermingled  with 
chc  French,  had  acquired  their  language,  had  imi- 
tated tkeir  manners,  and  had  made  fuch  progreis 
towards  cultivation,  that,  on  the  death  of  William, 
his  ion  Richard,  though  a  minor  ^,  inherited  his  do- 
minions;  A  fure  proof  that  the  Normans  were  al- 

^  Gul.  Ccmet.  lib.  s.  cap.  17.        ^  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  i.  cap.  19* 
^Oi  2i«        .^  Order*  Vltalis,  p.  459.    Gul.  Gemct.  lib.  t^»  cap.  «. 
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C  H  A  f  •  jpeady  fomewhat  advanced  in  civility,  and  that  their 
^  ^[*'  -  government  could  now  reft  lecure  on  its  laws  and 
civil  inftitutions,  and  was  not  wholly  fuftained  by 
the  abilities  of  the  fovereign.  Richard,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  was^fucceeded  by  his  fon 
of  the  fame  nanie,  in  the  year  996 '  5  which  was 
eighty-five  years  after  the  firft  cftablifhment  of  the 
Normans  im  France.  This  was  the  duke  who  gave 
his  fitter  £n>ma  in  marriage  to  Ethelred  king  of 
England,  and  who  thereby  formed  connexions  with 
a  country  which  hi3  pofterity  was  fo  ibon  after  def- 
tined  to  fubdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  eftabliihed  during  a  longo* 
period  in  Englaind  than  in  France  j  and  though  the 
iimilarity  of  their  original  language  to  that, of  the 
Saxons,  invited  them  to  a  more  early  coalition  with 
the  natives,  they  had  hitherto  found  fo  little  example 
pf  civilized  nrtanners  among  the  Englifb,  that  they 
retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity,  and  valued  them^ 
fclves  only  on  their  national  charafter  of  military 
bravery.  The  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient  ^ 
atchievements  of  their  countrymen,  tended  to  fup^ 
port  this  idea ;  and  the  Englifli  princes,  particularly 
Athelftaii  and  Edgar,  fenfible  of  that  fuperiority, 
had  beci>  ^ccuftomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Daniih 
troops,  who  were  quartered  about  the  country,  and 
committed  many  violences  upon  the  .inhabitants. 
Thefe  mercenaries  lud  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of 
luxury,  according  to  the  qld  Englifh  writers  ",  that 
they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  them- 
jfelves  once  a  week,  phanged  their  clothes  frequently  i 
and  by  all  thefe  arts  of  effen[iinacy,  as  well  as  by 
their  military  character,  had  rendered  themfelves  fo 
agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they  debauched  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  thq,  Englifti,  and  dilhonoured 
many  families.  But  what  moll  provoked  the  inha- 
bitants was,  that  inftead  of  defending  them  againft 

'  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  459. '  »  WallingforJ,  p.  547. 

invadersj^ 
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invaders,  thcjr  were  ever  ready  to  betray  them  to  the  ^  ha  p^ 

foreign  Danes,  and  to  aflfociatc  themfelves  with  all  ^     '^ 

ftraggling  parties  of  that  nation.     The  animofity 

between  the  inhabitants  of  Englifti  and  Danifli  racq'^'*^'  ^''"^ 

had,  from  thefe  repeated  injuries,  rifen  to  a  great      ^  ^^ 

heights  when  Ethelred,  from  a  policy  incident  to  /J/CU^"^^^^ 

weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel  refolution  of  maf- 

facring  the  latter  throughout  all  his  dominions*. 

Secret  orders  were  difpatched  to  commence  the  exe-     »ooi; 

cution  every  where  on  the  fame  day ;  and  the  fefti- 

val  of  St,  Bricc,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  Not.  jTj, 

which   the  Danes  ufually  bathed  themfelves^  was 

chofen  for  that  purpofe.     It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  the 

accounts  tranfmitted  concerning  the  barbarity  of  this 

maflacrc :  The  rage  of  the  populace,  excited  by  fo 

many  injuries,  fanftiBed  by  authority,  and  ftimulated 

by  example,    diftinguilhed  not  between  innocence 

and  guilt,  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  was  not 

fatiated  without  the  tortures  as  well  as  death  of  the 

unhappy  viftims.     Even  Gunilda,  fifter  to  the  king. 

of  Denmark,  who  had  married  earl  Paling,  and  had 

embraced  Chriftianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric, 

earl  of  Wilts,  feized  and  condemned  to  death  by 

Ethelred,   after  feeing  her  hufband  and   children 

butchered  before  her  face.     This  unhappy  princeli 

foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair,  that  her  murder 

would  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  Eng* 

lifh  nation. 

Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled  \  and  never     looj^ 

did  barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authorsr^ TT 

Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  ^^    ^ 

for  invading  the  Englilh,  appeared  off  the  wefterg  Jc£^^t.j^<^ 

coaft,  and  threatened  to  take  full  revenge  for  thff 

flaughter  of  their  countrymen.     Exeter  fell  firil  into 

their  hands,  from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  earl 

Hugh,  a  Norman,  who  had  been  made  governor  by 

the  intereft  of  queen  Emma.    They  began  to  fprcad. 

•  Se«  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolura^ •  1 

their  J 
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CHAP,  their  dcvaftations  oyer  the  country;  when thcEii^- 
.  "  '  .  lifh,  fenfiblc  what  outrages  they  muft  now  cxpcdl 
from  their  barbarous  and  offended  enemy,  aflem-- 
bled  more  early,  and  in  greater  niinnbers  tnan  ufual^ 
and  made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  i^fiftance^ 
But  all  thefe  preparations  were  fruftrated  by  the 
treachery  of  duke  Alfric,  who  was  intruded  with 
the  command,  and  who,  feigning  fi<:knefs,  refuicd 
to  lead  the  army  againfl:  the  Danes,  till  it  was 
difpirited,  aqd  at  laft  diffipated,  by  his  fatal  mifcon- 
duft.  Alfric  foon  after  died ;  and  Edric,  a  greater 
traitor  than  he,  who  had  nparried  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  had  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  him^ 
fucceeded  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and 
in  the  command  of  the  Englifh  armies.  A  great 
^  famine,  proceeding  partly  from  the  bad  feafons> 
pardy  from  the  decay  of  agriculture,  added  to  all 
the  other  miferies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country, 
wafted  by  the  Danes,  harafled  by  the  fruitlcfs  expe- 
ditions of  its  own  forces,  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
aooj.  defblation ;  and  at  laft  fubmitted  to  the  infamy  of 
purchafing  a  precarious  peace  from  the  enemy,  by 
the  payment  of  30,000  pounds. 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval 
in  jTiaking  preparations  againft  the  return  of  the 
Danes,  which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  expeft.  A 
law  was  made,  ordering  the  proprietprs  of  eight 
hydes  of  land  to  provide  each  a  horfeman  and  a 
complete  fuit  of  armour  j  and  thofe  of  310  hydes  to 
equip  a  Ihip  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft.  When 
this  navy  was  aflembled,  which  muft  have  confifted 
of  near  eight  hundred  veflels ",  all  hopes  of  its  fuc- 
cefs  were  difappointcd  by  the  faftions,  animofities^ 
and  diiTenfions  of  the  nobility,  Edric  had  impelled 
his  brother  Brightric  to  prefer  an  accufation  of  trea- 
fon  againft  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Suffexy  the  fathet- 
of  the  famous  earl  Godwin;  and  that  nobleman, 

^  There  were  14^, 600  hydes  in  England,     Confequefltly  the  i&ip» 
equipped  muii  be  7S5.     The  cavalry  was  30^4^50  meiK 

Well 
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Util  acquamted  widi  the  malevolence  a»  wdl  as 
power  ot  his  enemy,  found  no  means  of  fafety  but 
indefertmg  with  twei\ty  fliips  to  the  Danes.  Brightric 
purfued  him  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  fail ;  but  his  ibips 
being  ihattered  in  a  tempeft>  and  ftranded  on  the 
coaft^  he  was  fuddenly  atta:cked  by  Wolfnoth,  and 
all  his  veflels  burnt  and  deftroyed.  The  imbecility 
of  the  king  was  litde  caps^^le  of  repairing  this  mif- 
fortune:  The  treachery  of  Edric  fniftrated  every 
plan  for  future  defence :  And  the  Englilh  navy,  dif- 
concerted,  difcouraged,  and  divided,  was  at  laft 
fcattered  into  its  feveral  harbours. 

It  isalmoft  imppflible,  or  would  be  tedious,  to  re-- 
late  particularly  all  the  miferies  to  which  the  Engliih  ' 
were  thenceforth  expofed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  facking  and  burning  of  towns ;  the  devaftation  of 
the  open  country ;  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom4  their  cruel  diligence 
in  difcovering  any  corner  which  had  not  been  ran-^ 
iackcd  by  their  former  violence.  The  broken  and 
disjointed  narration  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  here  . 
well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ws^r,  which  was 
condu&ed  by  fuch  fudden  inroads  as  would  have 
been  dangerous  even  to  an  united  and  well-governed 
kingdom,  but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral confternation  and  mutual  diffidence  and  dif-* 
fcnfion  prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province 
rcfafcd  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  another,  and 
were  at  bft  terrified  from  aflcmbling  their  forces  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  province.  General  coun- 
cils were  fummoned ;  but  either  no  refolution  was 
taken,  or  none  was  carried  into  execution.  And  . 
the  only  expedient  in  which  the  Englifh  agreed,  v/as 
the  bafc  and  imprudent  one  of  buying  a  new  peace 
from  the  Danes^  by  the  payment  of  48,000  pounds. 

This  meafure  did  not  bring  them  even  that  fiiort     icn. 
interval  of  repofc  which  they  had  expefted  from  it. 
The  Danes,  difregarding  all  engagements,  contt- 
ftued  their  devaftations  and  hoitilicies ;  levied  a  new 

contri- 
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contriburion  of  Sooapbunds  upon  the  county  of 
Kent  alone  j  murdered  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  rcfufcd  to  countenance  this  cxa&ionK 
and  the  Englifh  nobility  found  no  other  refeurce 
than  that  of  fubmitting  every  where  to  the  Danifli 
monarch,  fwearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  dclivcr- 

»oi3,  ing  him  hoftages  for  their  fidelity.  Ethelred, 
equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  the 
treachery  of  his  own  fubjefts,  fled  into  Normandy^ 
whither  he  had  fent  before  him  queen  Emma,  and 
her  two  fons  Alfred  and  Edward.  Richard  received 
his  unhappy  guefls  with  a  generofity  that  docs  honour 
to  his  memory. 

X014.,  The  king  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in  Nor- 
mandy when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who 
expired  at  Gainfborough,  before  he  had  time  to 
cftablifli  himfelf  in  his  new-acquired  dominions. 
The  Englifh  prelates  and  nobility,  taking  advantage 
of  this  event,  fent  over  a  deputation  to  Normandy^ 
invited  Ethelred  to  return  to  them,  expreflingadc- 
firt  of  being  again  governed  by  their  native  prince^ 
and  intimating  their  hopes  that,  being  now  tutored 
by  experience,  he  would  avoid  all  thofe  errors  which 
had  been  attended  with  fuch  misfortunes  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  people.  But  the  mifcondudt  of  Ethelred 
was  incurable;  and  on  his  refuming  the  govern- 
ment, he  difcovered  the  fame  incapacity,  indolence, 
cowardice,  and  credulity,  which  had  fo  often  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  infults  of  his  enemies.  His  fon- 
in-law,  Edric,  Aotwithftanding  his  repeated  treafons, 
retained  fuch  influence  at  court,  as  to  inftil  into  the 
king  jealoufies  of  Sigefcrt  and  Morcar,  two  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  Mercia :  Edric  allured  them  into 
his  houfe,  where  he  murdered  them ;  while  Ethel- 
red participated  in  the  infamy  of  the  aftion,  by  con- 
fifcating  their  eftates,  and  thrufting  into  a  convene 
the  widow  of  Sigefert.  She  was  a  woman  of  Angu- 
lar beauty  and  merit  j  and  in  a  vifit  which  was  paid 
her,  during  her  confinement,  by  prince  Edmonds 
II  the 
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the  king's  eldeft  fon,  (he  infpired  him  ^vich  (6  vio*  C  HA  P. 
lent  an  afFeftion,  that  he  releafed  her  froni  the  con-  .        '  ^ 
Vent,  and  foon  after  rtlarried  her,  without  the  con-» 
fent  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  Englifll  found  in  Canute,  thd 
fori  and  fucceflbr  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  lefs  tcr- 
rible  than  the  priftcfe  from  whom  death  had  fo  lateljr 
delivered  them.  He  ravaged  the  caftcrn  coaft  with 
mercilefs  fury,  ind  put  alhore  all  the£nglifh  hoft- 
agcs  at  Sandwich,  after  having  cut  off  their  hands  • 
and  nofes.  *Hc  was  obliged,  by  the  nccefllty  of  hia 
affairs,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Denihark ;  but  return- 
ing foon  sifter,  h^  CoritinUed  his  depredations  along 
the  fouthern  coaft ;  He  even  broke  into  the  counties 
of  Dorfet,  WiltS5  and  Somerfetj  where  an  army 
Was  aflembled  againft  him,  under  the  command  of^ 
prince  Edniond  jirid  duke  Edric.  The  latter  ftiU 
fcontinyed  his  perfidious  machinations;  and  after 
itndeavouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power, 
he  found  means  to  difperfc  the  arnoy  j  and  he  then  <oi54 
bpenly  deferted  to  Canute  with  forty  veflels* 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edniond 
was  not  difconcerted ;  but  affembling  all  the  force 
of  England,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  The  king  had  had  fuch  frequent  experience 
t)f  perfidy  among  his  fubjedls,  that  he  had  loft  all  con- 
fidence in  them :  He  remained  at  London,  pretend- 
ing ficknefs,  but  really  from  apprchenfions  that  they 
Intended  to  buy  their  peaces  by  delivering  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  army  called  aloud 
for  their  fovereigrt  to  march  at  their  head  againft  the 
Danes ;  and,  on  his  refufal  to  take  the  field,  they 
were  (o  difcouraged,  that  thofe  vaft  preparations  be- 
tame  inefFcdlual  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom* 
Edmond,  deprived  of  all  regjLilar  fupplies  tp  main-  . 
tain  his  foldiersj  was  obliged  to  commit  equal.xa- 
vages  with  thofe  which  were  praftifed  by  the  Danes  j 
and  after  making  fome  fruitlefs  expeditions  into  the 
north,    which  had  fubmitted  entirely  to  Canute's 

Vol.  L  L  power^ 
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c  ^  A  P.  power^  he  retired  to  London,  determined  thefe  tti 
i  ^  *  _f  maintain,  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  fmall  remains  ^ 
of  Englifti  liberty.  He  here  found  every  thing  in 
toi6.  confiifion  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired 
after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  left  two  fons  by  his  firft  marriage,  Ed-* 
mond,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Edwy,  whom  Ca- 
nute afterwards  murdered.  His  two  fons  by  the  fe- 
cond  marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  immedi- 
ately, upon  Ethelred's  death,  conveyed  into  Nor- 
mandy by  queen  Emma. 

ED  MOND   Ironfide* 

^TPHIS  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironfidc 
••*  from  his  hardy  valour,  poflefled  courage  and 
abilities  fufficient  to  have  prevented  his  country 
from  finking  into  thofe  calamities,  but  not  to  raifc 
it  from  that  abyfs  of  mifery  into  which  it  had  already 
fallen.  Among  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Eng- 
lifb,  treachery  and  difafFeftion  had  creeped  in 
among  the  nobility  and  prelates  5  and  Edmond 
found  no  better  expedient  for  ftopping  the  farther 
progrefs  of  thefe  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his  army 
inftantly  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  them  againft 
the  common  enemy*  After  meeting  with  fome 
fuccefs  at  Gillingham,  he  prepared  himfelf  to  de- 
cide, in  one  general  engagement,  the  fate  of  his 
-  crown  J  and  at  Scoerfton,  in  the  county  of  Glocefter, 
he  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Canute  and  Edric.  Fortune,  in  the  be- 
ginning of '  the  day,  declared  for  him;  but  Edric>. 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  Ofmer,  whofe  coun- 
tenance refembled  that  of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a 
fpear,  carried  it  through  th?  ranks  in  triumph,  and 
called  aloud  to  the  Bnglifh,  that  it  was  time  to  fly ; 
for,  behold  !  the  head  of  their  fovereign.  ^  And 
though  Edmond,  obferving  thfe  confternation  of  the 
troops,  took  oft"  his  helmet  and  (howcd  himfelf  to   ' 

them. 
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Acm,  the  utmoft  he  could  gain  by  his  adlivity  an4  ^  ^j^  ^' 
valour  was  to  leave  the  vidory  undecided*  Edric  y  ^'  ^ 
now  took  a  furer  method  to  ruin  him,  by  pretending 
to  defert  to  himj  and  as  Edmond  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  power,  and  probably  knew  no 
other  of  the  chief  nobility  in  whom  he  could  rcpofe 
more  confidence,  he  was  obliged,  notwithftanding 
the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  man,  to  give  him  aeon- 
fidcrable  Command  in  the  army.  A  battle  fobn  after 
cnfued  at  Affington  in  Eflexi  where  Edric,  flying 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  occafioned  the  total 
defeat  6f  the  Englilh,  followed  by  a  great  flaughter 
of  the  nobility.  The  indefatigable  Edmond,  how- 
ever, had  ftill  refources :  Aflembling  a  new  a^ny  at 
Glocefter,  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  dilpute  the 
field ;  when  the  Danifh  and  Englifli  nobility,  equally 
harafled  with  thofe  convulfions,  obliged  their  kings 
to  come  to  a  compromife,  and  to  divide  jhe  king- 
dom between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  referved  to 
himfclfthe  northern  divifion,  confiding  of  Merqia, 
Eaft-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  whith  he  had 
entirely  Itibdued ;  The  fouthern  parts  were  left:  to 
Edmond.  This  prince  furvived  the  treaty  about 
a  month :  He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  who  there- 
by made  way  for  the  fucceffion  of  Canute  the  Dane 
to  the  crown  of  England. 

CANUTE;    ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

•yHE  Englifti,  who  had  been  unable  to  dcfstnd  »«»7. 
•*•  their  country,  and  maintain  their  independency, 
under  fo  aftive  and  brave  a  prince  as  Edmond, 
could,  after  his  death,  expeft  nothing  but  total  fub- 
jeftion  from  Canute,  who,  aftive  and  brave  him- 
felf,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to 
uke  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Edwin  and  Ed- 
ward, the  two  fons  of  Edmond.  Yet  this  con- 
queror, who  was  commonly  fo  ,  little  fcrupulous, 
L  2  (howcd 
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CHAP,  (howed  himfelf  anxious  to  cover  his  injuftice  undtf 
plaufiblc' pretences:  Before  he  feized  the  dominions 
of  the  Englilh  princes,  he  fummoned  a  general  af- 
iembly  of  the  ftates>  in  order  to  fix  the  fiiGceffion  of 
the  kingdoEh*  He  here  fuborned  fame  nobles  to 
depofc  that,  in  the  treaty  of  Glocefter,  it  had  been 
verbally  agreed  either  to  namp  Canute,  in  cafe  of 
Ednnond's  deaths  fucceflbr  to  his  dominions,  or 
*  tutor  to  his  children  (for  hiftorians  vary  in  this  par- 
ticular) :  And  that  evidence,  fupportcd  by  the  great 
power  of  Canute,  determined  the  dates  immediately 
to  put  the  Danifli  rhonarch  in  poffeffion  of  the  go- 
vernment. Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 
fenfible  that  he  fhould  render  himfelf  extremely  odi- 
ous if  he  ordered  them  to  be  difpatched  in  Eng- 
land, fent  them  abroad  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, whom  he  defined,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at 
his  court,  to  free  him  by  their  death  from  all  far- 
ther anxiety.  The  Swedifli  monarch  was  too  ge- 
nerous to  comply  with  the  requeft ;  but  being  afraid 
of  drawing  on  himfelf  a  quarrel  with  Canute,  by 
protefting  the  young  princes,  he  fent  them  to  So- 
lomon, king  of  Hungary,  ^  to  be  educated  in  hi* 
court.  The  elder  Edwin  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  filler  of  the  king  of  Hungary;  but  the  Englilh 
prince  dying  without  iffue,  Solomon  gave  his  fiftcr- 
in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IL 
in  marriage  to  Edward  the  younger  brother;  and 
Ihe  bore  him  Edgar  Atheling,  Margaret,  after- 
wards queen  of  Scotland,  and  Chriftina,  who  re- 
tired into  a  convent. 

•  Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point 
of  his  ambition,  in  obtaining  poflcfllon  of  the  Eng- 
lilh crown,  was  obliged  at  firft  to  make  great  facri- 
fices  to  it ;  and  to  gratify  the  chief  of  the  nobility,- 
by  bellowing  on  them  the  moll  extenfive  govern- 
ments and  jurifdidtions.  He  created  Thurkill  earl 
or  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia  (for  thefe  titles  were  then 
nearly  of  the  fame  import),  Yric  of  Northumber- 
land,- 
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land,  and  Edric  of  Mercia  j  referving  only  to  him-  chap, 
fclf  the  adminiftration  of  Wcflex.  But  feizing  ,  _L'^ 
afterwards  a  favourable  opportanity,  he  expelled 
Thurkill  and  Yric  from  their  governments,  and  ba- 
niflied  them  the  kingdom :  He  put  to  death  many  of 
the  Englifh  nobility,  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  not 
rely,  and  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  their  difloy- 
alty  to  their  native  prince.  And  even  the  traitor 
Edric,  having  had  the  affurance  to  reproach  him 
with  his  fervices,  was  condemned  to  be  executed, 
and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  a  fuit- 
able  reward  for  his  multiplied  afts  of  perfidy  and 
rebellion. 

Canute  alfo  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy 
taxes,  in  order  to  reward  his  Danilh  followers  :  He 
cxafted  from  them  at  one  time  the  fum  of  72,000 ' 
pounds  s  bcfides  11,000  pounds  which  he  levied  on 
London  alone.  He  was  probably  willing,  from 
political  motives,  to  mulft  feyerely  that  city,  on 
account  of  the  affeftion  which  it  had  borne  to  Ed- 
mond,  and  the  refiftance  which  it  had  rhade  to  the 
Danilh  power  in  two  obftinate  fieges".  But,  thefe 
rigours  were  imputed  to  neceflity ;  and  Canute,  like 
a^wifc  prince,  was  determined  that  the  Englifh,  now 
deprived  of  all  their  dangerous  leaders,  Ihould  be 
reconciled  to  the  Danilh  yoke,  by  the  juftice  and 
impartiality  of  his  adminiftration.  He  fent  back  to 
Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could  fafely 
fpare :  He  reftorcd  the  Saxon  cuftoms  in  a  general 
aflcrnbly  qf  the  ftates :  He  made  no  diftinftion  be- 
tween panes  and  Englifti  in  the  diftribution  of  juf- 
ficc :  And  he  took  care,  by  a  ftrift  execution  of 
law,  to  protcft  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
people.  The  Danes  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  his  new  fubjefts  s  and  both  were  glad  to  ob- 

•  W.  Malm.  p.  7».     Tn  pne  of  tliefc  r>eg;e8,  Canute  diverted  the 
cotirfeof  the  Thames^  and  by  that  means  brqaght  bis  ihips  above  ^ 

L^ndoQ  bridge.  I 
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^  ^u  ^*  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  refpitc  from  thofe  multiplied  calamities. 

^  ^  '  ^  from  which  the  one,  no  lefs  than  the  other,  had,  in 
their  fierce  conteft  for  power,  experienced  fuch  fatal 
confequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  fo  dif- 
tant  a,  country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death, 
regarded  by  Canute  as  the  greateft  fecurity^  to  his 
government:  He  had  no  farther  anxiety,  except 
with  regard  to  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  were  prot- 
tefted  and  fupported  by  their  uncle,  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy,  Richard  even  fitted  out  a  great 
armament,  in  order  to  reftore  the  Englifh  princes 
to  the  throne  of  their  anceftorsj  and  though  the 
navy  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  Canute  faw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  expofed  from  the  enmity  of  fo 
warlike  a  people  as  the  Normans.     In  order  to  ac- 

3uire  the  friendfhip  of  the  duke,  he  paid  his  ad- 
reffes  to  queen  Emma,  fifter  of  that  prince  -,  and 
promifed  that  he  would  leave  the  children,  whom 
he  fhould  have  by  that  marriage,  in .  poffeffion  of 
the  crown  of  England.  Richard  complied  with  his 
demand,  and  fent  over  Emma  to  EnglancJ,  where 
fhe  was  foon  aft^r  married  to  Canute  ^.  The  Eng- 
lifh, though  they  difapproved  of  her  efpoufing  the 
mortal  enemy  of  her  former  hufband  and  his  family, 
were  pleafed  to  find  at  court  a  fovereign,  to  whom 
they  were  accuftgmed,  and  who  had  already  formed 
connexions  with. them:  And  thus  Canute,  befides 
fecuring  by  this  marriage  the  alliance  of  Normandy, 
gradually  acquired,  by  the  fame  means,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  fubjefts '.  The  Norman  prince- 
did  not  long  furvive  the  marriage  of  Emma ;  and 
he  left  the  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  to  his  eldeft  fon 
of  the  fame  n^mej  who  dying  a  year  after  him 
without  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brodier  R.0- 
bert,  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities. 

P  Chron.  Sax.  p.  151.    W.  Malmcf.  p.  73.  1  W.  Malmef. 
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Canute,  having  fettled  his  power  in  England  be-  ^  ^^^  P* 
yond  all  danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  ^'  ^1.    i 
I       Denmark,  in  order  to  refift  the  attacks  of  the  King 

of  Sweden  J  and  he  carried  along  with  him  a  great  ^ 
body  of  the  l^nglilh,  under  the  command  of  earl 
Godwin.  This  nobleman  had  here  an  opportunity  . 
of  performing  a  fervice,  by  which  he  both  recon- 
ciled the  king's  mind  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and, 
gaining  to  himfelf  the  friendfhip  of  his  fovercign, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immenfe  fortune  which  he 
acquired  to  his  family.  He  was,  ftationed  next  the 
Swedifli  camp  j  and  obfcrving  a  favourable  bppor-  , 
tunity,  which  he  was  obliged  fuddenly  to  feize,  he 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  drove  them  from 
their  trenches,  threw  them  into  diforder,  purfued 
his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  decifive  viftory  over 
them.  Next  morning  Canute,  feeing  the  Englifh 
camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  thofe  dif- 
affcfteH  troops  had  dcferted  to  the  enemy :  He  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  purfuit  of  the  difconrifited  Swedes. 
He  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs,  and  with  the 
manner  ofobtaining  it,  that  he  beftowed  his  daugh- 
ter in  nikrriage-upon  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever 
after  with  entire  confidence  and  regard. 

In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to     »<>»«* 
Denmark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling ' 
the  jufl  but  unwarlike  Olaus,"  kept  poffeflion  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  death  of  that  prince.     He  had  now, 
by  his  conqucfls  and  valour,  attained  the  utmofl 
height  of  grandeur  :  Having  leifure  from  wars  and 
intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfatista6tory  nature  of  all  hu- 
man enjoyments;  and,  equally  weary  of  the  glories- 
and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to  cafl  his  view 
towards  tliat  future  exillence,  which  it  is  fo  natural 
for  the  human  mind,  whether  fatiated  by  profperity, 
or  difgufled  with  adverfity,  to  make  the  objeft  of   ' 
its  attention.     Unfortunately,  the  fpirit  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age  gave  a  wrong  direftion  to  his  de- 
^  *         '  L/  4  .votion; 
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c  HA  P.  vorion :  Inftead  of  making  compcnfation  to  thofc 
■  '  M  whom  he  had  injured  by  his  former  afts  of  violence, 
he  employed  himfelf  entirely  in  thofe  exercifes  of 
piety  which  the  monks  reprefented  as  the  moft  me- 
ritorious. He  built  churches,  he  endowed  monaf- 
teries,  he  enriched  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  he  beftowed 
»  revenues  for  the  fupport  of  chantries  at  Affington 
wd  other  places ;  where  he  appointed  prayers  to  be 
faid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  there  fallen  in 
battle  againft  him.  He  even  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time ; 
Befides  obtaining  from  the  pope  fome  privileges  for 
the  Englifh  fchool  erefted  there,  he  engaged  all  the 
princes,  through  whofe  dominions  he  was  obliged  to 
pals,  to  defift  from  thof?  heavy  impofitions  and  tolls 
which  they  were  accuftomed  to  exaft  from  the  Eng-^ 
lifli  pilgrims.  By  this  fpirit  of  devotion,  no  left 
than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  adminiftration,  he 
gained,  in  *  a  good  meafure,  the  afFe6tion3  of  hi? 
fubjefts. 

Canute,  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  monarch 
'  of  his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as 
well  as  of  England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
adulation  from  his  courtiers ;  a  tribute  which  is  li-^ 
berally  paid  even  to  the  meaneft  and  weakeft 
princes.  Some  of  his  flatterers  breaking  out  one 
day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  exclaimed  that 
every  thing  was  poffible  for  him :  Upon  which  the 
monarch,  it  is  faid,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  fet  on 
the  fea-fhore,  while  the  tide  was  rifing  5  and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire, 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the 
ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  expeftation 
of  their  fubmifTion  ;  but  when  the  fea  ftill  advanced 
towards  him,  and  began  to  wafh  him  with  its  bil- 

'  lows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to 

them,  that  eveiy*  creature  in  the  univerfe  was  feeble 

I  and^  impotent,   and  that  power  rcfided  with  one 

Being  ^lone,  in  w^ofc  hands  were  all  the  elements 
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rf  nature;  who  could  fay  to  the  ocean.  Thus  far  5^  h  at- 
J^aU  thou  gOy  and  no  farther  j  and  who  could  level  ,  _     \  ^ 
with  his  nod  the  mbft  towering  piles  of  human  pride 
and  amisition. 

The  only  memorable  aftion  which  Canute  per-  ipsx.  ' 
formed  after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  During 
f  he  reign  of  Ethelred,  a  tax  of  a  (billing  a  hyde  had 
bcfen  impofed  on  all  the  lands  of  England.  It  was 
commonly  called  Danegelt ;  becaufe  the  revenue  had 
been  employed,  either  in  buying  peace  with  the 
]!)anes,  or  in  making  preparations  againft  the  in- 
roads of  that  hoftile  nation.  That  monarch  had 
required  that  the  fame  tax  (hould  be  paid  by  Cum- 
berland which  was  held  by  the  Scots ;  but  Malcolm, 
a  warlike  prince,  told  him,  that  as  he  was  always 
able  to  repulfe  the  Danes  by  his  own  power,  he 
would  neither  fubmit  to  buy  peace  of  his  enemies, 
nor  pay  others  for  refifting  them.  'Ethelred, 
offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a  fecret  re- 
proach on  his  own  condu<St,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Cumberland  j  but  though  he  committed 
ravages  upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring 
Malcolm  to  a  temper  more  humble  or  fubmiflive. 
Canute,  after  his  acceffion,  fummoned  the  Scottifli 
king  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaflal  for  Cumber- 
land to  the  crown  of  England  j  but  Malcolm  re- 
fufcd  compliance,  on  pretence  that  he  owed  homage 
to  thofc  princes  only  who  inherited  that  kingdom  by 
right  of  blood.  Canute  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
bear  this  infult  -,  and  the  king  of  Scotland  foon  found 
that  the  fceptre  was  in  very  different  hands  from 
thofe  of  the  feeble  and  irrefolute  Ethelred.  Upon 
Canute's  appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a  for- 
midable army,  Malcolm  agreed  that  his  grand- 
fon  and  heir,  Duncan,  whom  he  put  in  pofleflion 
of  Cumberland,  ftiould  make  the  *  fubmiflions  re- 
quired, and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland  fhould  al- 

ways^ 
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C  HA  P.  ^ay^  acknowledge  themfelvcs  vaflals  to  England  for 

,       1  ^  that  province  % 

Canute  pafled  four  years  in  peace  after  this  en- 
terprife,  and  he  died  at  Shaftlbury  •  j  leaving  thrco  . 
fons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  with  Alfwcn, 
daughter  of  the  carl  of  Hampfliire,  was  crowned  in 
Norway:  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had  born 
him,  was  in  pofleflion  of  Denmark :  Harold,  who 
was  of  th^  fame  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was  at  that 
time  in  England, 

HAROLD  HAREFOOT, 

aojs.  ^HOUGH  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with  Richard, 
^  duke  of  Normandy,  had  ftipulated  that  his  chil- 
dren by  Emma  Ihould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
,Itod,  he  had  either  confidered  himfelf  as  relcafcd 
from  that  engagement  by  the  death  of  Richard,  or 
efteemcd  it  dangerous  to  leave  an  unfettled  and 
newly  conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  fo  young 
a  prince  as  Hardicanute :  He  therefore  appointed, 
by  his  will,  Harold  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.  This 
prince  was  befides  prefent,  to  maintain  his  claim ; 
he  was  favoured  by  all  the  Danes ;  and  he  got  im- 
mediately pofleflion  of  his  father's  treafures,  which 
might  be  equally  ufeful,  whether  he  found  it  necef- 
'  fary  to  proceed  by  force  or  intrigue,  in  infuring  his 
fucceflion.  On  the  other  hand,  Hardicanute  had 
the  fufirages  of  the  Englipi,  who,  on  account  of 
his  being  born  among  them  of  queen  Ernma,  re- 
garded him  as  their  countryman  j  he  was  favoured 
by  the  articles  of  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Norma/idy ; 
and  above  all,  his  party  was  efpoufcd  by  earl  God- 
win, the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom, 
efpecially  in  the  province  of  Weflex,  the  chief  feat 

'  W.  Malmr  p.  74.        »  Chron,  Sax.  p.  154..    W.  Malm.  p.  76. 
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of  the  ancient  Englilh.  AflFairs  were  likely  to  tcr--^  HAP. 
minate  in  a  civil  war;  when,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  nobility  of  both  parties,  a  compromife  was 
made';  and  it  was  agreed  that  Harold  ihould  en-* 
joy,  together  with  London,  all  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Thames,  while  the  poffeflion  of  the  fouth 
Ihould  remain  to  Hardicanute ;  and  till  that  prince 
ihould  appear  and  take  pofleifion  of  his  dominions, 
Emma  fixed  her  rcfidence  at  Winchefter,  and  efta- 
.blilhed  her  authority  over  her  fon's  fharc  of  the 
partition. 

*  Meanwhile  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  died 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  fon,  yet  a  minor,  the  two  Englilh 
princes,  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  found  no  longer 
any  countenance  or  protection  in  that  country,  gladly, 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit,  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  to  their  mother  Emma,  who 
ieemed  to  be  placed  in  a  ftate  of  fo  much  power  and 
fpJcndor  at  Winchefter.  But  the  face  of  affairs 
foon  wore  a  melancholy  afpedt.  Earl  Godwin 
had  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Harold,  who  pro- 
inifed  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman ; 
and  while  the  treaty  was  yet  a  fecret,  thefe  two  ty- 
rants laid  a  plan  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  Englilh 
princes.  Alfred  was  invited  to  London  by  Harold 
with  many  profeflions  of  friendfhip ;  but  when  he 
had  reached  Guildford,  he  was  let  upon  by  Godwin's 
vaflals,  about  fix  hundred  of  his  train  were  murdered 
in  the  nipft  cruel  manner,  \\t  himfelf  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  condufted 
to  the  monaftery  of  Ely,  where  be  died  foon  after^.- 
Edward  and  Emma,  apprifed  of  tKe  fate  which  was 
awaiting  them,    fled  beyond  fca,  the  former  into 

*  H.  Hunt.  p.  365.  Ypod.  Neuflr.  p.  4.54..  Hoveden,  p.  4.^2, 
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c  HA  P.  Normandy,  the  latter  into  Flanders.     While  Ha- 
^,.  _'_,  rold,  triumphing  in  his  bloody  policy,  took  poffef- 

*      fion,  without  rcfiftance,  of  all  tli^  dominions  affigncd        i 
to  his  brother.  | 

This  is  the  only  memorable  aftion  performed,  I 
during  a  reign  of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who  I 
gave  fo  bad  a  fpecimen  of  his  charafter,  and  whofe 
bodily  accompli(hments  alone  are  known  to  us  by  his 
appellation  or  Harefpoty  which  he  acquired  fronn  his  | 
agility  in  running  and  walking.  He  died  on  the  | 
1 4th  of  April,  1039;  ^^^^^^  regretted  or  cfteemed  j 
by  his  fubjefts  ;  and  left  the  fuccefllon  open  {o  his 
brother,  H^rdicanute. 

HARDICANUTE, 

3039*  TJARDICANUTE,  or  Canute  the  Hardy^^  that 
^^  is,  the  robuft  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  bodily  accomplifhments),  though,  by  remaining 
fo  long  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
Ihare  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  not 
abandoned  his  pretenfions  j  and  he  had  determined, 
before  Harold's  death,  to  recover  by  arms  what  he 
had  loft,  cither  by  his  own  negligence,  or  by  the 
neceffity  of  his  affairs.  On  pretence  of  paying  a 
vifit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flanders,  he  had  af- 
fembled  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  and  was  preparing  tq 
make  a  defcent  on  England,  when  intelligence  of  hi? 
brother's  death  induced  him  to  fail  immediately  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  an<^ 
acknowledged  king  without  oppofition. 

The  firft  aft  of  Hardicanute's  goyernmcnt  af- 
forded his  fubjefts  a  bad  prognoftic  of  his  future 
conduft.  He  was  fo  enraged  at  Harold,  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  fliare  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  Alfred,  that,  in 
an  impotent  defire  of  revenge  againft  the  dead,  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames :  And  when  it  was  found  by  fome 

fiihermen^ 
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fifhcrmcn>  and  buried  in  London^  he  ordered  it  ^,^,^^» 
again  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the 
river :  But  it  was  fifhed  up  a  fccond  time,  and  then 
interred  with  great  fecrecy.  Godwin,  equally  fer- 
vile  and  infolcnt,  fubmitted  to  be  his  inftrument  in 
that  unnatural  and  Brutal  zvi^ion. 

That  nobleman  knew  that  he  was  univerfally 
believed  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity 
cxercifed  on  Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account 
obnoxious  to  Hardicanute  ^  and  perhaps  he  hoped, 
by  difplaying  this  rage  againft  Harold's  memory,  to 
juftify  himfelf  from  having  had  any  participation  in 
his  counfels.  But  prince  Edward,  being  invited 
over  by  the  king,  immediately  on  his  appearance, 
preferred  an  accufation  againft  Godwin  for  the  mur- 
der of  Alfred,  and  demanded  juftice  for  that  crime. 
Godwin,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  king,  made  him  a 
magnificent  prefcnt  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  ftern, 
rowed  by  fourfcore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a 
gold  bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  fixteen  ounces, 
and  were  armed  and  clothed  in  the  moft  fumptuous 
manner.  Hardicanute,  pleafed  with  the  fplendor  of 
this  ipcftacley  quickly  forgot  his  brother's  murder ; 
and  on  Godwin's  fwearing  that  he  was  innocent^of 
the  crime,  he  allowed  him  to  be  acquitted.  ^ 

.  Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  accclTion,  had 
been  called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  Englifh,  he; 
foon  loft  the  affeftions  of  the  nation  by  his  mifcon- 
dud ;  but  nothing  appeared  more  grievous  to  them, 
than  his  renewing  the  impofition  of  Danegelt,  and 
obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
.the  fleet  which  brought  him  from  Denmark.  The 
difcontcnts  ran  high  in  many  places  :  In  Worcefter 
the  populace  rofe,  and  put  to  death  two  of  the 
eoUeftors.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  oppofition, 
fwore  vengeance  againft  the  city,  and  ordered  three 
Aoblemen,  Godwin,  duke  of  Weflex,  Si  ward,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  Leofrici  duke  of  Mercia, 
to  execute  his  nfienaces  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

They 
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CHAP.  They  were  obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  city^  and  dc-^ 
^^^'  liver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  their  foldiers ;  but 
they  faved  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants ;  whom  they 
confined  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Severn^  called 
Beverey,  till,  by  their  intCFceffion,  they  were  able 
toappeafe  the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
fiipplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  (hort  duration* 
Hardicanute  died  in  two  years  after  his  acceffion, 
at  the  nuptials  of  a  Danifh  lord,  which  he  had  ho- 
noured with  his  prefence.  His  ufual  habits  of  in- 
temperance were  fo  well  known,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  robuit  conftitution,  his  fuddcn  death 
gave  as  little  furprife  as  it  did  forrow  to  his  fubjedts. 
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1041.     ^HE  Englifh,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  faw 

^  •■•a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 

/^  ^^[^j^^berty,  and  for  fhaking  off  the  Danifti  yoke,  un- 

^  y     77      der  Mich  they  had  fo  long  laboured.     Sweyn,  king 

U^  OyJ^)txi^  Norway,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfenti 

and  as  the  two  lall  kings  had  died  without  ilfue, 

SecsO  tp^        ^^^  of  ^h^^  ^^^^  prefented  himfelf,  nor  any  whom 

the  Danes  could  fupport  as  Tucccffor  to  rfie  throne. 

Prince  Edward  was  fortunately  at  court  on  his  bro- 
^  ther's  demife ;  and  though  the  defcendants  of  Ed- 
mond  IronQde  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily, yet  their  abfence  in  fo  remote  a  country  as 
Hungary,  appeared  a  fufEcient  reafon  for  their  ex- 
clufion,  to  a  people  like  the  Englifh,  fo  little  ac- 
cxiftomed  to  obferve  a  regular  order  in  the  fucceflion 
of  their  monarchs.  All  delays  might  be  dangerous; 
and  the  prefent  occafion  muft  haftily  be  embraced ; 
while  the  Danes,  without  concert,  without  a  leader,' 
aftonifhed  at  the  prefent  incident,  and  anxious  only 
for  their  perfqnal  fefety,  durft  not  oppofe  the  united 
voice  of  the  nation. 

But 
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fiuT  this  concurrence  of  circumftanccs  in  favour 
of  Edward,  might  have  failed  of  its  effeft,  had  his 
fucceffion  been  oppofed  by  Godwin,  whofe  power, 
alliances,  and  abilities,  gave  him  a  great  influence 
at  all  times,  efpecially  amidft  thofe  fu^den  opportu- 
nities, which  always  attended  a  revolution  of  govern- 
ment, and  which,  either  feized  or  neglefted,  com- 
-monly  prove  decifive.  There  were  oppofite  reafons 
'  which  divided  men's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to 
Godwin's  conduft.  On  the  one  hand,  the  credit  of 
that  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  WeflTex,  which  was  al- 
mofl:  entirely  inhabited  by  Englifli :  It  was  therefore 
prefumed  that  he  would  fecond  the  wifhes  of,  that 
people  in  reftoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling 
the  Danes,  from  whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had 
rcafon  to  dread,  as  they  had  already  felt,  the  molt 
grievous  opprefllons.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
fubfifted  ,a  declared  animofity  between  Edward  and 
Godwin,  on  account  of  Alfred's  murder  -,  of  which 
the  latter  had  publicly  been  accufed  by  the  prince, 
and  which  he  might  believe  fo  deep  an  oflfence  as 
could  never,  on  account  of  any  fubfequent  merits, 
be  fmcerely  pardoned.  But  their  common  friends 
here  interpofed;  and  reprefenting  the  necefljty  of 
their  good  correfpondence,  obliged  them  to  lay 
afide  dl  jealoufy  and  rancour,  and  concur  in  re- 
ftoring liberty  to  their  native  country.  Godwin 
only  ftipulated  that  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fin- 
cere  reconciliation,  ihould  promife  to  marry  his 
daughter  Editha;  and  having  fortified  himfelf  by 
this .  alliance,  he  fummoned  a  general  council  at 
Gillingham,  and  prepared  every  meafure  for  fccuring 
the  fucceffion  to  Edward.  The  Engliih  were  una- 
nimous and  zealous  in  their  refolutions)  the  Danes, 
were  divided  and  .difpirited  :  Any  fmall  oppofition, 
which  appeared  in  this  aflTembly,  was  brow-beaten 
and  fuppreflTed;  and  Edward  was  crowned  king, 
with  every  demonftration  of  duty  and  afl^eftion. 

The 
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c  HA  P.  The  triumph  of  the  Englifh,  upon  this  jfignai 
and  dccifive  advantage,  was  at  firft  attended  witH 
Ibme  infult  and  violence  agaihfl  the  Danes  3  but  chd 
king,  by  the  nnildnefs  of  his  charaderi  foort  recon- 
ciled the  latter  to  his  adminiftrationi  and  the  diftinc^ 
tion  between  the  two  nations  gradually  difappearcd; 
The  Danes  were  interfperfed  with  the  Englifli  in 
fxioft  of  the  provinces ;  they  fpoke  nearly  the  lame 
language  j  they  differed  litde  in  their-  manners  and 
laws;  domeftic  diflenfions  in  Denmark  prevented, 
for  fome  years,  any  powerful  invafion  from  thencci 
^  which  might  awaken-  pad  animofities  -,  and  as  the 
Norman  conqucft,  which  enfued  foon  after,  re- 
duced both  nations  to  equal  fubjeftion,  there  is  no 
farther  mention  in  hiftory  of  any  difference  betwecil 
them.  The  joy,  however,  of  their  prcfent  deliver- 
ance made  fuch  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  Eng^ 
lifli,  that  they  inftitutcd  an  annual  fcftival  for  cele- 
brating that  great  event;  and  it  was  obferved  in 
Ibme  countries  even  to  the  time  of  Spellman  *•. 

The  popularity  which  Edward  enjoyed  on  his 
acceiHon,  was  not  deftroyed  by  the  firft  aft  of  liid 
adminiflradon,  his  refuming  all  the  grants  of  his 
immediate  predeceffors  j  an  attempt  which  is  com- 
monly attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  conle- 
quences*  The  poverty  of  the  crown  convinced  the 
nadon  that  this  aft  of  violence  was  become  ablb- 
lutely  neceffary ;  and  as  the  lofs  fell  chiefly  on  tlic 
Bane^  who  had  obtained  large  grants  fi-om  the  late 
.  kings,  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  fcr- 
vices  in  fubduing  the  kingdom,  the  Engllfh  were 
rather  pleafed  to  fee  them  reduced  to  their  primi- 
tive poverty.  The  king's  fe verity  alfo  towards  his 
m£)theri  the  queen-dowager,  though  expofed  to 
ibme  more  cenfure,  met  not  with  very  general  dif- 
approbation.     He  had  hidierto  lived  on  indifiercnt 

•  spell.  Gloifary,  in  veibo  Ho^Jajt 

terms 
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ferms  with  that  prir^cefs :  he  accufed  her  of  negleft-  Chap. 
ing  him  and  his  brother  during  their  adverfe  for-      ^"' 
Timt  "^  \    He  remarked,  that  as  the  fuperior  quali- 
ties of  Canute,  and  hrs  better  treatment  of  her,  had 
made  her  intirely  indifiercnt  to  the  memory  of  Ethel- 
red,  Ihe  alfo  gavt  the  preference  to  her  children  of 
the  fecond  bed,  and  always  regarded  Hardicanute  as 
Jier  favourite.    The  fame  reafons  had  probably  made 
her  unpopular  in  England ;  and  though  her  bene- 
fa<5tiohs  to  the  monks  obtained  her  the  'favour  of 
(that  Order^   the  nation   was  not,  in  genera],  di^- 
pleaied  to  fee  her  ftripped  by  Edward  of  immenfc 
treafures  which  fhe  had  amaffed.     He-  confined  her, 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a  monaftery  at 
Wirtchefter ;  but  carried  his  rigour  againft  her  no 
farther.     The  ftories  of  his  accufing  her  of  a  parti- 
cipation in  her  fon  Alfred's  murder,  and  of  a  criw 
minal  correfpondence  with  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  alfo  of  her  juftifying  herfelf  by  treading  bare- 
foot, without  receiving  any  hurt,  over  nine 'burning 
plough-ihares,  were  the  inventions  of  the  monkifh 
hiftorians*,  and  were  propagated  and  believed  from 
the  filly  wonder  of  pofterity  *. 
-    The  Englifh  flattered  themfelves  that,  by  the  ac- 
ceffioh  of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  j   but  they  foon 
found  that  this  evil  was  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
The  king  had  been  educated  in  Normandy;  and 
had  contraded  many  intimacies  with  the  natives  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  an  afitftion  for  their  man- 
ners \     The  court  of  England  was  foon  filled  with 
Normans,  who,  being  diftingui (bed  both  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation  fu- 
perior to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  Engli(h  in 
thofe  ages,  foon  rendered  their  language,  cuftoms, 
and  laws,  fafhionable  in  the  king<!onb.     The  ftudy 
of  the .  French  tongue  became  general  among  the 

^  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  *  Hlgden,  p.  277. 

7.  Ingulf,  p.  6a, 

Vol.  I.  M  people. 
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fteo{^.  Th€  courtiers  affedSed  to  imitai:e  that  ni« 
don  in  their  drefsi  equipage,  and  entertainments : 
Even  the  lawyers  employed  a  foreign  language  in 
their  deeds  and  papers ' :  But  above  all,  the  church 
felc  the  influence  and  dominion  of  thofe  ftrai^gerss 
Ulf  and  WiUiam,  two  Normans,  who  had  formf^ly 
been  the  king's  chaplains,  were  created  biihc^  of 
Dorchefter  and  London.  Robert,  a  Norman  alfo, 
mzs  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ',  and  al- 
ways enjdyed  the  hi^eft  £ivour  of  his  mafter^  of 
which  his  abilities  rendered  him  not  unworthy^  And 
though  the  king's  prudence,  or  his  want  c£  sutho- 
rity,  made  him  confer  almoft  aU  the  civil  and  mi* 
iitaqr  employments  on  the  natives,  the  ecdefiaftical 
preferments  fell  often  to  the  (hare  of  the  Normans; 
and  as  the  latter  poflefied  Edward's  confidence,  they 
had  fecretly  a  great  influence  on  public  aflBurs,  and 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  die  Englilh,  particidarly  of 
Earl  Godwm  '• 

This  powerful  nobleman,  befldes  beii^  doke  or 
earl  of  Wef&x,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sufiex 
aimexed  to  his  government.  His  eldeftfon,  Sweyn^ 
poflcfled  the  fame  authority  in  the  counties  of  Ox- 
ford, Berks,  Glocefter,  and  Hereford :  And  Ha- 
rold, his  fecond  ion,  was  dukeof  Eaft-Anglia^  and 
at  the  fame  time  governor  of  Ef&x^  The  great 
authority  of  this  family  was  fupported  by  immoilc 
pofleflions  and  powerful  alliances  i  and  the  abilities, 
as  well  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  hknfelf  contributed 
to  render  it  ftill  more  dangerous.  A  prince  of 
greater  capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  tht 
crown  under  fuch  circumflrances ;  and  as  die  haughty 
temper  of  Godwin  made  him  often  forget  the  re- 
fpcdt  due  to  his  prince/  Edward's  animofity  againflj 
him  was  grounded  on  perfonal  as  well  as  political 
confiderations,  on  recent  as  well  as  more  anciam;ii^ 

«  Ingulf,  p.  6a.        y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  i fix.       »  W.  Mj^lin.  p.  fov 
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juries.     The  kingi  in  purfimnce  of  his  engage-  ^ HA P|^ 
mentSj  had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  ^      _^  ^ 
Godwin  * ;  but  this  alliance  became  a  frefli  fource  of 
enmity  between  them.     Edward's  hatred  of  the  fa« 
thcr  was  transferred  to  that  princefs ;  and  Editha^ 
though  |)Ofie(Ied  of  many  amiable  accomplifhments^ 
could  never  acquire  the  confidence  and  afFeftion  of  her 
hufband.     It  is  even  pretended  that,    during  the  . 
whole  courfe  of  her  life,  he  abjitained  from  all  com- 
merce of  love  with  herj  and  fuch  was  the  abfurd 
admiration  paid  to  an   inviolable  chailicy  during 
thoie  ages,  that  his  conduft  in  this*  particular  is     104.14 
highly  celebrated  by  the  monkifh  hiftorians,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  faint 
and  confeflbr  ^. 

The  m^  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin 
loould  ^ound  his  difafie6Hon  to  the  king  and  his  ad« 
ininiftration,  was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  the 
Normans  in  the  government;  and  a  declared  oppo- 
fition  had  thence  arifen  between  him  and  theie  &- 
rourites.  It  was  not  long  before  this  animofity 
broke  into  adbion.  Euftace,  count  of  Bologne^ 
having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king,  pafled  by  Dover 
in  his  return:  One  of  his  train,  being  refufed  en-^ 
trance  to  a  lodging  which  had  been  alTigned  him^ 
attempted  to  make  his  way  by  force,  and  in  th« 
conteft  he  wounded  the  mafter  of  the  houfe.  The 
inhabitants  revenged  this  infult  by  the  death  of  the 
ftranger;  the  count  and  his  train  took  arms,  and 
murdered*  the  wounded  townfman  5  a  tumult  en- 
filed ;  near  twenty  perfons  were  killed  on  each  fide ; 
and  Euftace,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and 
complained  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with :  The  king 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  quarrel,  and  was  highly 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  157,  *»  W.  Malm.  p.  80.    Aigden,  p.  577. 

Abbas  Rieval.  p.  366.  377.    Matth.  W«ft,  p.  aai,    Chion.  Thorn, 
Viykcs,  p*ax*    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.x,  p.  24.x. 
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CHAP*  difplcafed  that  a  ftranger  of  fuch  diftin£tiOn,  whoril 

_J^^ ,  he  had  invited  over  to  his  court,  Ihould,' without 

any  juft  caufe,  as  he  believed,  have  felt  fo  fenfibl/ 
the  infolence  and  animofity  of  his  people^  He  gave 
orders  to  Godwin,  in  whofe  government  Dover  lay^ 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to  punifh  the 
inhabitants  for  the  crime :  But  Godwin,  who  defired 
rather  ta  encourage  than  rcprefs  the  popular  dif- 
contents  againft  foreigners,  refufed  obedience,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  rioton 
the  count  of  Bologne,  and  his  retinue  ^  Edw^dy 
touched  in  fo  fenfible  a  point,  faw  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  the  royal  authority ;  and  he  threatened 
Godwin,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  difobedience,  to  make 
him  feel  the  utmoft  efFefts  of  his  refentmcnt. 

Th£  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable^ 
and  pleafed  to  embark  in  a  caufe  where  it  was  likely 
he  fhould  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  made 
preparations  for  his  own  defence,  or  rather  for  an 
attack  on  Edward.  Under  pretence  of  repreffing 
fome  diforders  on  the  Welfh  frontier,  he  fccrctly 
aflembled  a  great  army,  and  was  approaching  the 
king,  who  refided,  withput  any  military  force,  and 
without  fufpicion,  at  Glocefter  ^.  Edward  applied 
for  protection  to  Si  ward,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful  noble- 
men, whofe  jealoufy  of  Godwin's  greatnefs,  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend 
the  king  in  this  extremity.  They  haftened  to  him 
with  fuch  of  their  followers  as  they  could  aflemble 
on  a  fudden  j  and  finding  the  danger  much  greater 
than  they  had  at  firft  apprehended,  they  iflued  orders- 
for  muftering  all  the  forces  within  their  refpeftive 
governments,  and  for  marching  them  without  delay 
to  the  defence  of  the  king's  perfon  and  authority. 
Edward,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by 
negotiation ;  while  Godwin,  who  thought  the  king 

^  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  163.     W.  Malm.  p.  fTi. .  Higden,  p.  279. 
^  Chi'on.  Sax.  p.  163.    W.  Malm.  p.  81. 
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entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  fave  G  ha  p, 
Appearances,  fell  into  the  fnare;  and  not  fenfible 
that  he  ought  to  have  no  farther  referve  after  hie  had 
proceeded  fo  far,  he  loft  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  the  governmept. 

The  Englifh,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of 
Edward's  vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  afFcc- 
tionon  account  of  his  humanity,  juftice,  and  piety, 
as  well  as  the  long  race  of  their  native  kings  from 
whom  he  was  defcendedj  and.  they  haftened  fronl 
all  quarters  to  defend  him  from  the  prefent  danger. 
His  army  was  now  fo  confiderable,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  take  the  field  j  and  marching  to  London, 
he  fummoned  a  great  council  to  judge  of  the  rebeU 
lion  of  Godwin  and  his  fons.  Thefe  noblemen  pre- 
tended at  firft  that  they  were  willing  to  ftand  their 
trial;  but  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make 
their  adherents  perfift  in  rebellion,  they  oflFered  to 
come  to  London,  provided  they  might  receiye  hoft- 
ages  for  their  fafety :  This  propofal  being  rejeftcd, 
they  were  obliged  to  difband  the  remains  of  their 
forces,  and  have  recourfe  to  flight.  Baldwin,  carl 
of  Flanders,  gave  protedtion  to  Godwin  and  his 
three  fons,  Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Toftij  the  latter 
of  whom  had  married  the  daughter  of  that  prince  t 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  of  his  fons,  took 
fhelter  in  Ireland.  The  eftates  of  the  father  and 
fons  were  confifcated:  Their  governments  were 
given  to  others :  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a 
monaftery  at  Warewel :  And  the  greatnefs  of  this 
family,  once  fo  formidable,  feemed  now  to  be  co- 
tally  fupplantcd  and  overthrown. 

But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm 
a  bafis,  and  he  was  too  ftrongly  fupported  by  alli- 
ances, both  foreign  and  domeftic,  not  to  occdfion 
farther  difturbances,  and  make  new  efforts  for  his 
re^eftablifliment.  The  earl  of  Flanders  permitted  J05?. 
him  to  purchafe  and  hire  fliips  within  his  harbours ; 
and  Godwin,  having  manned  them  with  his  fol- 
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C  ^jf'  ^'  lowers,  and  with  frec-booters  of  all  nations,  tfut  la 
fea,  and  attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at  Sandwich^ 
The  king,  informed  of  his  preparations,  had  equip- 
ped a  confiderable  fleet,  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy  i  and  the  earl  haftily,  before  their  ap- 
pearance, made  his  retreat  into  the  Flemiih  har- 
bours*. Thc^Englifti  court,  allured  by  the  pre- 
fent  fecurity,  and  deftitute  of  all  vigorous  counfels, 
allowed  the  feamen  to  difband,  and  the  fleet  to  go 
to  decay  ^i  while  Godwin,  expcfting  this  event, 
kept  his  men  in  readincfs  for  aftion.  He  put  to 
fea  immediately,  and  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Harold,  with  a  fquadron 
which  thv  nobleman  had  coUefted  in  Ireland  He 
vifs  now  mafter-of  the  fea;  and  entering  every  har- 
bour in  the  fouthern  coafl:,  he  fei2^ed  all  the  (hips  ^^ 
and  fummoned  his  followers  in  thofe  counties,  which 
had  fo  long  been  fubjed  to  his  government,  to  aflift 
liim  in  procuring  jufticc  to  himfelf,  his  family,  and 
his  country,  agaiiii  the  tyranny  of  foreigners.  Re- 
inforced bygrcaf  numbers  from  all  quarters,  he  en- 
tered the  Thames  -,  and  appearing  before  London, 
threw  every  thing  into  confofion.  The  king  alone 
feocped  pcfolutc  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity i  byt  the  interpofition  of  tlje  Englifli  nobility, 
many  of  whom  favoured  Godwin's  pretenfions, 
m^de  Edward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  > 
and  the  feigned  humility  of  the  earl,  who  difdaimed 
all  intentions  of  offering  violence  to  his  fovereign, 
and  defired  only  to  ji^ltify  himfelf  by  a  fair  and  open 
trial,  payed  the  way  for  his  more  cafy  admifliom 
It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  give  hoftages  for 
his  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  primate  and  all 
the  foreigners  fhould  be  banilhed :  By  this  treaty^ 
the  prefcnt  danger  of  a  dvil  war  was  obviated,  but 
the  authority  of  the  crown- was  confiderably  impaired, 
or  rather  entirely  annihilated.    Edward,  fenfible  that 

•  Sim.  Dim*    •  i85.  '  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  i66.  ^  Ibid. 
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lie  had  not  power  fufficient  to  fecure  Godwin's  hoft-  ^  ha  p. 
ages  in  England,  lent  them  over  to  his  kinfman^  the 
young  duke  of  Normandy. 

Godwin's  death>  which  happened  fixm  after» 
whil^  he  was  fitting  at  taUe  with  the  king,  prevented 
him  from  farther  eftablifliing  die  authority  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  from  r^ucing  Edward  to  ftill 
greater  fubjedtion  *.  He  was  lucceeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Weflfex,  Suflcx,  Kene,  andEiTex,  and 
in  the  office  of  fteward  of  the  hou&hold,  a  place  of 
great  power,  by  his  fon  HaroM>  who  was  adhjaccd 
by  an  ambidon  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  and  was 
iuperior  to  him  in  addrefs,  in  infinuation,  and  in 
virtue.  By  a  modeft  and  gentle  demeanor,  he  ac- 
quired the  good-win  of  EdwardJ  at  leaft  foftened* 
that  hatred  which  the  prince  had  fo  long  borne  his 
&mily  *  J  and  gaining  every  day  new  partifarts  hy  his 
bounty  ajnd  affability,  he  proceeded  in  a  more  fileht, 
and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  hi»  authority.  The  king,  who  had  not 
Efficient  vigour  dire6Hy  to  oppcrfe  his  progrefi, 
knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that  hazardbus  one, 
of  railing  him  a  rival  in  the  family  of  Leofric,  duke 
of  Mercia,  whofe  fon  Algar  was  inverted  with  the 
Ipvemment  of  Eaft-Angliaj  which,  before  the  ba- 
nilhment  of  Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  no- 
bleman. But  this  policy,  of  balancing  oppofite 
parties,  required  a  more  ft'eady  hand  to  manage  it 
than  that  of  Edward,  and  naturally  produced  Ac- 
tion, and  even  civil  broils,  among  nobles  of  luch 
mighty  and  independent  authority.  Algar  was  foofx 
after  expelled  his  government  by  the  intrigues  and 
power  of  Harold ;  but  being  protefted  by  Griffith, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father  Leofric,  he 
obliged  Harold  to  fubrtiit  to  an  accommodarion, 
iind  was  reinftated  in  the  government  of  Eaft- Angela. 

f  See  aou  [£]  at  tl^e  end  of  the  voluinr.        ^  Bromptra,  p^  94S; 
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/^^^P-  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration:  Harold>  t^k-^" 
^^^■';_f  ing  advantage  of  Lepfric's  deaths  which  happened 
foon  after,  expelled  Algar  anew,  and  banilhed  hin\ 
,  the  kingdom :  And  though  tha^  noblenrian  made  a 
frefh  irruption  into  Eaft-Anglia  with  an,,  army  of 
Norwegians,  and  over-ran  the  country,  his  death 
foon,  freed  Harold  froni  the  pretcnfipns  of  fo  dan- 
gerous a  rival.  Edward,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Algar^ 
was  indeed  advanced  to  the  government  of  Mercia  5 
but  the  balance,  which  the  king  (^efired  to  eftai^ljih, 
between  thofe  potent  familicSji  was  wholly  loft,  and 
the  influence  of  Harold  greatly  preponderated. 
^^55'  Thb  death  of  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
made  the  way  ftill.more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that; 
nobleman.  Siward,  bcfides  his  other  merits,  had  ac-. 
quired  honour  to  En^and,  by  his  fuccefsftil  conduct 
in  thf  only  foreign  enterprife  undertaken  during 
the  reign  of  Edward,  Duncan,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  prince  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  but  pof- 
fcfled  not  ^c  genius  rcquifitc  for  governing  a  coun- 
try fo  turbulent,  and  fo  much  infefted  by  the  in- 
trigues and  animofities  of  the  great,  Macbeth,  a 
powerful  nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  cro.wn^. 
not  content  with  curbing  the  king's  authority,  car- 
ried ftill  farther  his  peftilent  ambition.:  He  put  his 
fovereign  to  death  -,  chaced  Malcolm  Kenniore,  his 
fon  and  heir,  into  England  j  and  ufurped  the  crown. 
Siward,  w^ofe  daughter  was  married  to  Duncan, 
embraced,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  protedion  of 
this  di^effed  family :  He  marched  an  army  into, 
Scotland  y  and  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth, 
in  batde,  he  reftored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors* ^.  This  fervice,  added  to  his  former  con- 
nexions with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  brought 
a  great  acccflion  to  the  a:Uthority  of  Siward  in  the 
north  i  but  as  he  had  loft  his  eldefl  fon,  Oft)erne^ 
in  the  adion  with  Macbeth,  it  proved  in  the  iffue 

J»  W.  Malm.  p.  79.     Hoveden^  p.  443.     Chron.  Mailr.  p.  158. 
Bucfaanan^  pr  115.  edit.  1715. 
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fttal  to  his  family.     His  fecond  fon,  Walthoef,  ap-  C  H  A  p; 
peared,  on  his  father's  death,  too  young  to  be  en-  .    ^  J'  ^ 
trufted  with  the  government  of  Northumberland  j 
and  Harold's  influence  obtained  that  dukedom  for 
his  own  brother  Tofti. 

There  are  two  circumfl:ances  related  of  Siward, 
which  difcover  his  high  fenfc  of  honour^  and  hi$ 
m^tial  difpofition.  When  intelligence  was  brought 
him  of  his  fon  Ofbcrne's  death,  he  was  inconfolable; 
till  he  heard  that  the  wound  was  received  in  the 
|}reaft,  and  that  he  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
in  the  aftion.  When  he  found  his  own  death  ap- 
proaching>  he  ordered  his  fervanrs  to  clothe  him  in 
a  complete  fuit  of  armour;  and  fitting  ereft  on  the 
couch,  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  declared,  that  in 
that  pofture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior,  he 
would  patiendy  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmi- 
ties, felt  himfelf  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life ; 
and  having  no  iflfue  himfelf,  began  to  think  of  ap* 
pointing  a  iucceflbr  to  the  kingdom.  He  fent  a 
deputation  to  Hungary,  to  invite  over  his  nephew, 
Edward,  fon  of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  only. re- 
maining heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince,' whofe 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  would  have  *  been  eafy  and 
undifputed,  came  to  England  with  his  children,  Ed- 
gar, furnamed  Atheling,  Margaret  and  Chriftinaj 
\>ut  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  direw  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He 
faw,  that  the  great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold 
had  tempted  him  to  think  of  obtaining  pofleffion  of 
the  throne  on  the  firft  vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on 
account  pf  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  very 
unfit  to  oppofe  the  prctenfions  of  fo  popular  and  en- 
terprifing  a  ^^ival.  The  animofity  which  he  had 
long  borne  to  earl  Godwin,  made  him  averfe  to  the 
fucceffion  of  his  fon ;  and  he  could  not,  without 
<ixtreme  reluftance,  think  of  an.  encreafe  of  gran- 
deur to  a  family  which  had  rifen  on  the  ruins  of 
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*  ?i  A  ^'  ^^  authority,  and  which>  by  the  murder  of  Alfred^ 
**  ,  his  lMX>ther,  had  contributed  fo  aiuch  to  the  wcak-> 
CfkiBg  of  the  Saxon  line^  In  this  uncertainty  he  (e« 
credjjf  cafl  his  eye  towards  his  kiniixian,  WDIiam 
duke  of  Normandy,  as  the  only  peribn  whole 
power,  and  rcputatio;i,  and  capacity,  could  fup* 
port  any  dcftination  which  he  might  make  in  his  ta^ 
TOUT,  to  the  excluiion  c^  Harold  and  his  &mily  ^ 

Thi§  famous  prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a 
tanner  in  Fakife  ^,  and  was  very  early  eftablilhed  in 
tliat  grandeur  from  which  his  birth  feemed  to  have 
fet  him  at  fo  great  a  diftancc*  While  he  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  his  6ither  had  relblved  to  under* 
take  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem ;  a  falhionable  adt  of 
devotion,  which  had  taken  place  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was  attended  widi  more 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  carried  thofe  religious 
adventurers  to  the  firft  fburces  of  Chriitianity,  ap-* 
pcared  to  them  more  meritorious.  Before  his  de-* 
parture,  he  afiembled  the  dates  of  the  dutchy^  and 
informing  them  of  his  deiign,  he  engaged  them  to 
Iwear  allegiance  to.  his  natural  fon,  William,  whonij^ 
as  he  had  no  legitimate  ifTue,  he  intended,  in  cafe 
ie  ihouki  die  in  the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  fucce'flbr 
to  his  dominions .'.  As  he  was  a  prudent  prince,  he 
could  not  but  forefee  the  great  inconveniencies  whicl| 
mufl:  attend  diis  journey,  and  this  fcttkment  of  hi^ 
fucccffion;  arifingfrom  the  perpetual  turbulency  of  the 
great,  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  the  dtical  family, 
and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch :  But  all  thcfc 
eonfiderations  were  furmounted  by  the  prevailing 
zeaL  for  pilgrimages";  and,  probably,  the  more 
important  they  were,  the  more  would  Robert  exuk 
in  facrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  t»  be  his 
reli^ous  duty. 

*  Ingulf,  p.  6ft.  *  *  Brompton,  p.  910. 

•  *  W.  Malm.  p.  95,  ■  Ypod.  Ncuil.  p.  4.52, 
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This  prince,  as  he  had  app-ehended,  died  in  his  ^  HA  J?, 
pilgrinuigei  and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  at-  ^,_  _. 
tended  with  all  thofe  difordcrs  which  were  al- 
moft  unavoidable  in  that  fituation.  The  licennous 
noblesy  freed  from  the  awe  of  fovereign  authority, 
broke  out  into  perfonal  animofities  againft  each 
other,  and  made  the  whole  country  a  fcene  of  war 
and  d^vaftadon^  Roger,  count  of  Toni^  and 
Alain,  count  of  ^ritanny,  advanced  claims  to  the 
dominion  of  the  date;  and  Henry  I.  king  of 
France,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  re- 
ducing the  power  of  a  vaflal,  who  had  originally  ac* 
quired  bis  fetdement  in  fo  violent  'and  invidious  a 
manner,  and  who  had  long  appeared  formidable  to 
his  fovereign  ^»  The  regency  eftabliflied  by  Robert 
encountered  great  difficulties  in  fupporting  the  go- 
vernment under  this  complication  of  dangers ;  and 
the  young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found  *^ 

himfelf  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the 
great  qualities  which  he  foon  difplayed  in  the  field 
'  and  in  the  cabinet,  gave  encouragement  to  his 
friends,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  his  enemies.  He 
pppofed  himfelf  on  all  fides  againft  his  rebellious 
fubjedb,  and  againft  foreign  invaders  5  and  by  his 
valour  and  conduft  prevailed  in  every  adion.  H« 
obliged  the^  French  king  to  .grant  him  peace  on  rca-" 
fonable  terms  j  he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  fo- 
vereignty;  and  he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to 
pay  fubmifiion  to  his  authority,  and  to  fufpend  their 
mutual  animofities.  ^  The  natural  fcverity  of  his 
temper  appeared  in  a  rigorous  adminiftration  of  juf- 
[ioe  \  and  having  found  the  happy  efFedts  of  this  plan 
of  government,  without  which  the  law$  in  thoie 
ages  became  totally  impotent,  he  regarded  it  a3  a 
^xed  maxirti,  that  an  bflexible  condud  was  the  firfl; 
duty  of  a  fovereign. 

•  W.  M^Im.  p.  95.   GuU  Gcoiet.  fib.  7.  cap.  i* 

•  W;  Malm.  p.  97. 
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The  tranquillity  which  he  had  eftablifhed  in  his 
dominions,  had  given  William  leifure  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  the  kingof  England  during  the  time  or  Godwin's 
banifhment ;  and  he  was  received  in  a  manner  fiiit- 
able  to  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired^ 
to  the  relation  by  which  he  was  connefted  with  Ed- 
ward, and  to  the  obligations  which  that  prince  owed 
to  his  family  ^.  On  the  return  of  Godwin,  and  the 
expulfion  of  the  Norman  favourites,  Robert,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  had,  before  his  departure, 
perfuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopting  William  as 
his  fucceffor  j  a  counfel  which  was  favoured  by  the 
king's  averfion  to  Godwin,  his  prepoffeffions  for  the 
Normans,  and  his  efteem  of  the  duke^  That  pre- 
late, therefore,  received  a  commiffioh  to  inform 
William  of  the  king's  ihtentions  in  his  favour;  and 
he  was  the  firft  perfon  that  opened  the  mind  of  the 
prince  to  entertain  thofe  ambitious  hopes  ^.  But 
Edward,  irrefolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpofe,  find- 
ing that  the  Englifli  would  more  eafily  acquiefce  in 
the  rcftoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  invited  his  brother's  defendants  from  Hun- 
gary, with  a  view  of  having  them  recognifed  heirs 
to  the  crown.  The  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the  in- 
experience and  unpromifing  qualities  of  young  Ed- 
gar, made  him  refumc  his  former  intentions  in  fe.-^ 
vour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  though  his  aver- 
fion to  hazardous  enterprifes  engaged  him  to  poft- 
pone  t}ie  execution,  and  even  to  keep  his  purpofe  fe-» 
^ret  from  all  his  minifters. 

Harold,  meanwhile,  proceeded,  after  a  more 
open  manner,  in  encreafing  his  popularity,  in  cfta- 
bli(hing  his  power,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his 
advancement  on  the  firft  vacancy ;  an  event  which, 
from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  king,  appeared 

P  Hoveden,    p.  441.      Ineulf,    p.  65.      Chron,  Mailr.  p.  i57- 
Higden,  p.  279.  <l  Ihguff,  p.  68.     Oul.  Gcmet.  lib.  7,  fap.  31* 

Order.  Vitalis,  p.  4.91, 
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he:  very  diftant.    But  there  was  ftill  an  obftacle;  ^  ha  p. 
which  it  was  requifite  for  him  previoufly  to  over- 
come.    Earl  Godwin,  when  reftored  to  his  power 
and  fortune^  had  given  hoftages  for  his  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  among  the  reft,  one  fon  and  one  grand- 
fon,  whom  Edward,  for  greater  fecurity,  as  has  been 
related,  had  configned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke's 
being  his  competitor,  was  uneafy  that  fuch  near  re- 
lations fhould  be  detained  prifoners  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try;  and  he  was  afraid  left  William  Ihould,  in  favour 
of  Edgar,  retain  thefe  pledges  as  a  check  on  the  am- 
bition of  any  other   pretender.     He    reprefented, 
therefore,  to  the  king,  his  unfeigned  fubmiffion  to 
royal  authority,  his  fteady  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
the  little  neceflity  there  was,  after  fuch  a  uniform 
trial  of  his  obedience,  to  detain  any  longer  thofc 
hoftages  who  had  been  required  on  the  firft  cdm- 
poling  of  civil  difcords.     By  thefe  topics,  enforced 
by  his  great  power,  he  extorted  the  king's  confcnt 
toreleafc  them;  and  in  order  to  effeft  his  purpofe, 
he  immediately  proceeded,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
oiv  his  journey  to  Normandy.     A  tempeft  drove 
him  on  the  territory  of  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu, 
who,  being  informed  of  his  quality,  immediately 
detained  him  prifoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
film  for  his  ranfom.     Harold  found  means  to  con- 
vey intelligence  of  his  fituation  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  reprefented,  that  while  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  his  court,  in  execution  of  a  commiffion 
from  the  king  of  England,  he  had  met  with  this 
harfli  treatment  from  the  mercenary  difpofition  of 
the  count  of  Ponthieu. 

WjLLiAM  was  immediately  fenfiblc  of  the  im- 
}K)rtance  of  the  incident.  He  forefaw,  that  if  he 
could  once  gain  Harold,  eithef  by  favours  or  me- 
naces, his  way  to  the  thrpne  of  England  would  be 
open,  and  Edward  would  meet  \Vith  no  farther  ob- 
Ibclc  in  executing  the  favourable  intentions  which 
12  he 
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c  HA  P.  he  had  entertained  in  his  behalf.  He  fcnt,  theri^ 
fore,  a  mcffenger  to  Guy,  in  order  to  demand  th6 
liberty  of  his  prifbner;  and  that  noUeman>  not 
daring  to  refufe  fo  great  a  prince,  put  Harold  imo 
the  hands  of  the  Norman,  who  conducted  him  to 
Roiien*  William  received  him  ^th  every  denM)n* 
fixation  of  relpeft  and  friendfhip ;  and  after  ihowing 
himfelf  difpofed  to  comply  with  his  defire,  in  de- 
Kvering  up  the  hoftages,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
difclofing  to  him  the  great  fccret',  of  his  pretenfions 
to  the  <:rown  of  England,  and  of  the  will  which  Ed- 
ward intended  to*make  in  his  favour*  He  defired 
the  afliftance  of  Harold  in  perfedking  that  defignj 
he  made  profeflions  of  the  utmoft  gradtude  in  re- 
turn for  fo  great  an  obligation  5  he  promifed  that 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Harold's  family,  which  fiip- 
ported  itfelt  with  difficulty  under  the  jealoufy  and 
iiatred  of  Edward,  Ihbuld  receive  new  encreafe  fronnt 
« fucceflbr>  who  would  be  fo  greatly  beholden  •Co 
him  for  his  advancement.  Harold  was  furprifod  at 
this  declaration  of  the  duke ;  but  being  fenfibk  diac 
he  fhould  never  recover  his  own  liberty,  much  lefe 
diat  of  his  brodier  and  nephew,  if  he  reflifed  the  de- 
mand, he  feigned  a  compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  the  crown  for  hinoielf,  and 
profeiied  his  fincere  intention  of  fupporting  the  will 
of  Edward,  and  feconding  the  pretenfions  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  William,  to  bind  him  fafter 
to  his  interefts,  befides  offering  him  one  of  hii 
dau^ters  in  marriage,  required  him  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promifes ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed  an 
artifice  well- fui ted  to  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition 
of  the  age.  He  fecretly  conveyed  under  the  altar, 
on  ^vhich  Harold  agreed  to.  fwear,  the  reliquesof 
fome  of  the  moft  revered  martyrs  5  and  when  Ha- 
rold had  taken  the  oath,  he  fhowed  him  the  reliques^ 
and  admonifhed  him  to  obferve  religioufly  an  engage- 
ment whi^h  had  been  ratified  by  fo  tremendous  a 

*   fandtionc 
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£uiftion '.  The  Englifh  nobleman  was  aftonifhed  5  ^  "  A.  p. 
imt  diflenibling  his  concern,  he  renewed  the  fame  .  J  ^m 
profeffionsi  and  was  difmiiTed  with  all  die  marks  of  ^ 

mutual  confidence  by  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

Whbn  Harold  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  his  am*^ 
hi6an  fuggefied  cafuiftry  fufficient  to  juftify  to  him 
die  violation  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  fear,  and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be 
attended  with  die  iubje£iion  of  his  native  country  \ 

to  a  foreign  power.  He  continued  ftiU  to  pradife 
every  art  of  popularity  $  to  encreafe  the  nurnber  cf 
his  partifans ;  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Eng-^ 
liih  t&  die  idea  of  his  fiicceflion ;  to  revive  their 
hatred  of  die  Normans ;  and,  by  an  oftentadon  of 
his  power  and  infiuence,  to  deter  the  riYnorous  Ed- 
ward from  executing  his  intended  deftinarion  in  fa^ 
VDur  of  WiUiam.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw 
two  incidents  in  his  way,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  general  favour,  and  to  encreafe  the  cha* 
nfter  whid^  be  had  aheady  attained,  of  virtue  and 
abilities. 

The  WeUfa,  though  a  lefs  formidable  enemy  « 
than  die  Danes,  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  infefi: 
the  wefiera  borders ;  and  after  committing  fpoil  oh 
dK  low  countries,  they  ufually  made  a  hafty  retreat 
into  their  mountains,  where  they  were  iheltered 
from  the  purfoit  of  their  enemies,  and  were  ready 
CD  Ssizt  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  depredadons.  Griffidi,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  thofe  incurfions ; 
and  his  name  had  become  fb  terrible  to  the  Englifii, 
that  Han>ld  found  he  could  do  nothing  more  ac-^ 
ceptable  to  the  public,  and  more  honourable  for 
himfelf^  than  the  fupprefllng  of  fo  dangerous  an 
cocmy.  He  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition 
againft' Wales;  and  having  prepared  fome  light- 
armed  foojt  to  purfue  the  natives  into  their  faftneifes^ 

'  Wace,  p«459»  460.  MS.  penes  Carte,  p.  354.«  W.  Malm.  p.  9}« 
H.  Hiut.  ^.  36^.    Uofedfn/  p.  419.    Brompton^  p.  947. 
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CHAP*  fome  cavalry  td  fcour  the  open  country^  anci  I 
^^*  fquadron  of  fhips  to  attack  the  fea-coaft,  he  em* 
ployed  at  once  all  thefe  forces  againft  the  Welfli> 
profecuted  his  advantages  with  vigour,  made  no  in* 
xermiflion  in  his  affaults,  and  -  at  laft  reduced  the 
enemy  to  fuch  dillrefs,  that,  in.  order  to  prevent 
their  total  deftruftion,  they  made  a  facrifice  of  their 
prince,  whofe  head  they  cut  off,  and  fent  to  Ha- 
rold ;  and  they  were  content  to  receive,  as  their  fo- 
vereigns,  two  Welfh*  noblemen  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward to  rule  over  them.  The  other  incident  was 
no  lefs  honourable  to  Harold;  .    . 

TosTij  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been 
created  duke  of  Northumberland,  beingof  a  violent 
tyrannical  temper, -had  acted  with  fuch  cruelty  and 
injufticc,  that  the  inhabitants  rofe  in  rebellion,  and 
chafed  him  from  his-  government*  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  two  brothers,  who  poffefled  great  power  in 
tliofe  parts,  and  who  were  grandfons  of  the  great 
duke  Leofric,  concurred  in  the  infurredtion  j  and 
tlie  former,  being  elefted  duke,  advanced  with  an 
army  to  opp6fe  Harold,  who  was-  commiffioned  by 
the  king  to  reduce  and  chaftife  the  NprthumbrianSi 
Before  the  armies  came  to  aftion,  Morcar,  well 
acquainted  with  the  generous  difpoiition  of  the 
Englifli  commander,  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  own 
cbndu£t.  He  reprefented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti 
had  behaved  in  a  manner  unworthy  6f  the  ftation 
to  which  he  was  advanced,  and  no  one,  not  even  a 
brother,  could  fupport  fuch  tyranny,  without  parti- 
cipating, in  ibme  degree,  of  the  infamy  attending 
it ;  that  the  Northumbrians,  accuftomed  to  a  legal 
adminiftration,  and  regarding  it  as  their  birth-right, 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  king, .  but  required  a 
governor  who  would  pay  regard  to  their  rights  and 
privileges  j  that  they  had  been  taught  by  their  an- 
ceftors,  that  death  was  preferable  to  fervitude,  and 
had  taken  the  field,  determined  to  perifh,  rather 
than  fufFer  a  renewal  of  thofe  indignities  to  which 

.they 
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tficy  had  fo  long  been  expofed;  and  they  trufted  CHAP, 
that  Harold,  on  refleftion,  would  not  defend  in  an-  .  [  '  ^ 
other  that  violent  conduft,  from  which  he  hioifelf, 
in  his  own  government,  had  always  kept  at  fo  great 
a  diftance.  This  vigorous  remonftrance  was  ac- 
companied with  fuch  a  detail  of  fafts,  fo  well  fup- 
portcd,  that  Harold  found  it  prudent  to  abandon 
his  brother's  caufe ;  and  returning  to  Edward,  he 
perfuaded  him  to  ^pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and 
to  confirm  Morcar  in  the  government.  He  even 
married  the  fitter  of  that  nobleman  *  j  and  by  his 
intereft  procured  Edwin,  the  younger  brother,  to 
be  eleded  into  the  government  of  Mercia.  Tofti 
in  a  rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  fhelter 
in  Flanders  with  earl  Baldwin,  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  bnoke  all  meafures  with 
the  duke  of  Normandy  j  and  William  clearly  per- 
ceived that  he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and 
promifes  which  he  had  extorted  from  him.  But 
the  Englifh  nobleman  was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation^ 
that  he  deemed  it  no  longer  neceffary  to  diflcmble. 
He  had,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Northumbrians, 
given  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  moderation  as  had 
gained  him  the  afFe£bions  of  his  countrymen.  He 
law  that  almoft  all  England  was  engaged  in  his  in- 
terefts ;  while  he  himfelf  poffefled  the  government 
pf  Weffex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland,  and 
Edwin  that  of  Mercia.  He  now  openly  afpired  to 
the  fucceiCon;  and  infilled,  that  fince  it  was  ne* 
ceflary,  by  the  confeflion  of  all,  to  fet  afide  the 
royal  family,  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  Edgar, 
the  fole  furviving  heir,  there  was  no  one  fo  capable 
of  filling  the  throne  as  a  nobleman  of  great  power, 
of  mature  age,  of  long  experience,  of  approved 
courage  and  abilities,  who,  being  a  native  of  the 
kingdom,  would  efFeftually  fecure  it  againft  the  do- 
minion and  tyranny  of  foreigners.     Edward,  broken 

*^  Order.  Vitalit,  p«  492, 
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CHAP,  with  age  and  infirmities,  faw  the  difficulties  too  great 
"'*  ,for  him  to  encounter;  and  though  his  invctcratfe 
prcpoffeflions  kept  him  from  feconding  the  preten^- 
fions  of  Harold,  he  took  but  feeble  and  irrefolute 
fteps  for  ftcuring  the  fuccefDon  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy *•  While  he  continued^  in  this  uncertaintyy 
he  was  furprifed  by  ficknefs,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  1066,.  in  the 
fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twcnty-fifth  of  his* 
reign. 

This  prince,,  to  whom  the  monks  ghrc  the  tide 
of  faint  and  c6nfeffor,  was  die  laft  of  the  Saxon  line 
that  ruled  in  England  Though  his  reign  was^ 
peaceable  and  fortunate,  he  owed  his  profperity  lc6» 
to  his  own  abilities  than  to  the  conjundures  of  the 
times.  The  Danes,  employed  in  other  enterprifesy 
attempted  not  thofe  incurfions  which  had  been  fo 
troublefeme  to  all  his  predeceflbrs,  and  fatal  to  fonoe 
of  them.  The  facility  of  his  difpofition  made  hinv 
acquiefce  under  the  government  of  Godwin  and  hi* 
.  ion  Harold ;  and  the  abilities,  as^  weU  as  the  power 
of  thefe  noblemen  enabled  them>  while  they  were 
entrufted  with  authority,  to  preferve  domeftic  peactf 
and  tranquillity.  The  moft  commendable  circunn* 
ftance  of  Edward's  government,  was  his  attention  ta 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  his  compiling,  for 
diat  pnirpofe,  a  body  of  laws,  which  he  collefted 
fi-onF>the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  .and  Alfred.  This- 
compilation,  though  now  loft  (for  the  laws  thatpofs 
under  Edward's  name  were  compofed  afterwards  "*), 
was  long  the  objeA  of  afftftion  to  the  Englifii 
nation. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  the  firft  diat  touched 
for  the  king's  evil :  The  opinion  of  his  fanAity  pro- 
cured belief  to-  this  cure  among  the  people :  His 
fucceflbrs  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  ftate  and 
grandeur  to  uphold  the  fame  opinion*     It  has  been 

*  See  note  [F]  at  the  cml  of  ihc  volume.  ■  Spelm.  in  Vcrbo 
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Continued  down  to  our  rimej  and  the  praftice  was  C  hap. 
firft  dropped  by  the  prelent  royal  family,  who  ob-  ,   -^-.^ 
fervcd^  that  it  could  no  longer  givtf  amazement  even 
to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridicule  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  of  underftandihg. 

k    A    R    0    L    p. 

TLTAftdLD  had  fo  well  prepared  matters  before    ^q66. 
^-^  the  death  of  Edward,    that  he  immediately    J**»"^o> 
ftc|^ed  into  the  vacant  throne;  and  his  accefllon  /l^^oAffar/^ 
was  attertded  with  as  little  oppofition  and  difturb-*V^      ^ 
ancej  as  if  he  had  fiicceeded  by  the  moft  undoubted  G'OciY€fUi^ 
hereditary  title.     The  ritizens  of  London  were  his 
zealous   partifans:    The   bifliops    and   clergy   had 
adopted  his  caufe :  And  all  the  powerful  nobility, 
tonnefted  with  him  by  alliance  or  friendfhip,  will- 
ingly feeonded  his  prctenfions.     The  title  of  Edgar 
Atheling  was  fcarcely  mentioned;  much  Icfs  the 
tlaim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy:  And  Harold, 
aflembling  his  partifans,  received  the  crown  from 
their  hands,  without  Waiting  for  the  free  delibera- 
tion of  the  ftates^  or  regularly  fubmitting  the  quef- 
tion  to  their  determination  ^.     If  any  were  averfe 
to  this  meafiire,  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their 
fentimertts;  and  the  new  prince/  taking  2t  general 
filence  for  confenr^  and  rounding  his  title  on  the 
fuppofed  fofFrages  of  the  people,  which  appeared 
tinaninnous,  was,  on  the  day  immediately,  fuccecd- 
ing  Edward*s  d-ath,  crowned  and  anointed  king, 
by  Aldred  archbiftiop  of  York.     The  whole  nation 
lecmed  joyfully  to  acquiefce  in  his  elevation. 

The  firft  lymptoms  of  danger  which  the  king 
difcovercd  came  frohi  abroad,  and  from  his  own 

^  G.  Pi^l.  p.  196.  Ypod.  Netift.  P'43<5.  Order.  Viwlis,  p.  49*?. 
M.  Wuft,  p.  ill.  W.  Malm.  p.  93-  Ingulf,  p.  68.  Biompton, 
p.  957.  itnyghton,  p.  1339.  ^'  fiu"^«  P*  ^^o*  Many  of  thchil- 
torians  fay»  that  Harold  was  rrguiarly  elfO^ d  by  the  Hates :  Soir«e» 
that  Edward  left  him  his  fucceUor  by  will. 
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c  HA  P.  brother  Tofti,  who  had  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary 
*  M  banilhment  in  Flanders.  Enraged  at  the  fuccefsfui 
ambition  of  Harold,  to  which  he  himfclf  had  fallen 
a  viftim,  he  filled  the  court  of  Baldwin  with  com- 
plaints of  the  injuftice  which  he  had  fuffered :  He 
engaged  the  intereft  of  that  family  againft  his  bro- 
ther :  He  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  fomc 
of  thedifcontented  nobles  in  England:  He  lent  his 
cmiffaries  to  Norway,  in  order  to  roufc  to  arms  the 
freebooters  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  affairs  on  the  ufurpation  of  the  new  king :  And 
that  he  might  render  the  combination  more  formi- 
dable, he  made  a  journey  to  Normandy;  in  cxpeft- 
ation  that  the  duk?,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of 
his  own  wrongs,  as  wqll  as  thofe  of  Tofti,  fccond, 
by  his  counfels  and  forces,  the  projefted  invafion  of 
England  *. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  firft  received 
intelligence  of  Harold's  intrigues  and  acceflion,  had 
been  moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  indignation ;  but 
that  he  might  give  the  better  colour  to  his  preten-. 
iions,  he  fent  an  embafTy  to  England,  upbraiding 
that  prince  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  fummon- 
ing  him  to  refign  immediately  poffeflion  of  the  king- 
dom. Harold  replied  to  the  Norman  ambafladors, 
that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was  reproached,  had 
been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  violence, 
and  could  never,  f6r  that  reafon,'  be  regarded  as 
obligatory :  That  he  Jiad  had  no  commiflion,  either 
from  the  late  king  or  the  dates  of  England,  who 
alone  could  difpofe  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  ten- 
der of  the  fucceffion  to  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and 
if  he,  a  private  perfon,  had  aflumed  fo  much  au- 
thority, and  had  even  voluntarily  fworn  to  lupport 
the  duke's  pretentions,  the  oath  was  unlawful,  and 

«  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  492* 
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it  was  his  duty  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  ^  ^  A  p. 
breaking  it :    That  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  .     ^'    ^ 
the  unanimous  fufFrages  of  the  people ;  and  Ihould  • 
prove  himfelf  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour,  did 
he  not  ftrepuoufly  maintain  thofe  national  liberties, 
with  whofe  proteftion  they  had  entrufted  him  :^And 
that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of 
arms,  fhould  experience  the  power  of  an  united  na- 
tion, condufted  by  a  prince,  who,  fenfible  of  the 
obligations  impofed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity,  was 
determined  that  the  fame  moment  Ihould  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  and  to  his  government  ^. 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  William  expefted; 
and  he  had  previoufly  fixed  his  refolution  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  England.  Confulting  only  his 
course,  his  refentment,  and  bis  ambition,  he  over- 
looked all  the  difficulties  infeparable  from  an  attack 
on  a  great  kingdom  by  fuch  inferior  force,  and  he 
faw  only  the  circumftances  which  would  facilitate 
his  enterprife.  He  confidered  that  England,  ever 
fince  the  acc^ffion  of  Canute,  had  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity,  during  a  period  of  near  fifty  years ;  and 
it  would  require  time  for  its  foldiers,  enervated  by 
long  peace,  to  learn  difcipline,  and  its  generals  ex- 
perience. He  knew  that  it  was  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  fortified  towns,  by  which  it  could  pro- 
long the  war ;  but  muft  venture  its  whole  fortune  • 
in  one  decifive  adion  againft  a  veteran  enemy,  who, 
being  once  mafter  of  the  field,  would  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  overrun  the  kingdom.  He  faw  that  Ha- 
rold, though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour  and 
bravery,  had  newly  mounted  a  throne,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  faftion,  from  which  he  had  excluded  a 
very  ancient  royal  family,  and  which  was  likely  to 
totter  under  him  by  its  own  inftability,  much  more 
if  Ihaken  by  any  violent  external  impulfe.  And  he 
hoped,  thgt  the  very  circumftance  of  his  crofling  the 
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CHAP,  fea,  quitting  his  own  country,  and  leaving"  himiHP 
y_-   ',^  no  hopes  bf  retreat ;  as  it  would  aftonifh  the  ^nemy. 
by  the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  would  iqfpint  his 
ibldiers  by  defpair,  and  roufe  them  to  fuftain  the  re- 
putation of  the  Norman  arms. 

The  Normans,  as  they  had  long  been  diftin- 
guiihed  by  valour  amoiig  all  the  European  nationsj, 
had  at  this  time  attained  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  mi- 
litary glory.  Befides  acquiring  by  arms  fuch  a  no- 
ble territory  in  France,  befides  defending  it  againft 
continual  attempts  of  the  French  monarch  and  all 
its  neighbours,  befides  exerting  many  afts  of  vi- 
gour under  their  prefcnt  fovercign  j  they  had,  about 
this  very  .time,  revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the 
mod  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  moft  wonderful 
fucccflfes,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  few 
Nornian  adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  fuch  an 
afcendant,  not  only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks, 
but  the  Germans  and  Saracens,  that  they  expellee! 
thofe  foreigners,  procured  to  themfclves  ample  efta- 
blifhments,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  opulent  ' 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  '.  Thefe  entcrprifes  - 
of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vaflfals  in  Normandvjj 
many  of  them  banifhed  for  faftion  and  rebellion, 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  hayghty  William ;  who 
difdained,  after  fuch  examples  of  fprtunc  and  va- 
lour, to  be  deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  ^ 
neighbouring  country,  where  he  could  be  fupported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  principality. 

The  fituation  alfo  of  Europe  infpircd  William 
with  hopes,  that,  befides  his  brave  Normans,  he 
might  employ  againft  England  the  flower  of  the  mi- 
litary force  which  was  difperftrd  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates.  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, by  the  progrefs  of  the  feudal  inftitutions,  were 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  many  principalities  and 
baronies  -,  and  the  poffefTors,  enjoying  the  civil  ju- 
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cSaidion  within  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  right  of  C  H  A  P. 
«rms,  a(£ted,  in  many  refpeds,  as  independent  fo-  '"' 
vereigns,  and  maintained  their  properties  and  pri- 
vileges Icfs  by  the  authority  of  laws  than  by  their 
own  force  and  valour.  A  nniMtary  Ipirit  had  uni- 
serially  diffufed  itfelf  throughout  Europe  j  and  the 
feveral  leaders,  whofe  minds  were  elevated  by  their 
princely  fituation,  greedily  embraced  the  moft  ha- 
zardous enterprifes ;  and  being  accuftomed  to  no- 
thing from  their  infiincy  but  recitals  of  the  fuccefe 
attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  prompted  by 
a  naturd  ambition  to  imiute  thofe  adventures, 
which  theylocard  fo  much  celebrated,  and  which 
were  {o  much  ^exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the 
age.  United,  however  loofely,  by  their  duty  to 
one  ftiperior  lord,  and  by  their  conncxione  with  the 
^eat  body  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed, they  defired  to  fpread  then*  fame  each  be- 
yond his  own  diilriA ;  and  in  all  aflemblies,  whe- 
ther inftituted  for  civil  deliberations,  for  military 
expeditions,  or  merely  for  (how  and  entertainment, 
to  outlhine  each  other  by  tlie  reputation  of  ftrength 
and  prowefs.  Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry; 
iience  their  impatience  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and 
hence  their  readinefs  to  embarl^:  in  any  dangerous 
^nterprife,  how  little  foever  interefted  in  its  failure 
or  fuccefs. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his 
abilities,  had  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  among 
tbofe  haughty  chieftains  j  and  every  one  who  de- 
fired  to  fignaJife  himfelf  by  his  addrefe  in  military 
£xercifes,  or  his  valour  in  aftiori,  had  been  ambi- 
tious, of  acquiring  a  reputation  in  the  court  and  in 
the  armies  of  Normantiy.  Entertained  with  that 
hofpi tali ty  and  coiirtcfy  which  diftingiiifhed  the  age, 
they  had  formed  attachments  with  the  prince,  and 
greedily  attended  to  the  profpefts  of  the  fignal  glory 
and  elevation  which  he  promifcd  them  in  return  for 
jtheir  concurrence  in  an  expedition  againft  England, 
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The  rhorc  grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt^ 
the  more  it  fuitcd  their  romantic  fpirit :  The  fame 
of  the  intended  invafion  was  already  diffuied  every 
where ;  Multitudes  crowded  to  tender  to  the  duke 
their  fervicc,  with  that  of  their  vaffal^  and  retainers*: 
And  William  found  lefs  difficulty  in  completing  his 
levies,  than  in  chufing  the  moft  veteran  forces,  and 
in  rejefting  the  offers  of  thole  who  were  impatient 
to  acquire  fame  under  fo  renowned  a  leader. 

Besides  thefe  advantages,  which  William  owed 
to  his  perfonal  valour  and  good  conduft;  he  was 
indebted  to  fortune  for  procuring  him  fdme  affift- 
ance,  and  alfo  for  removing  many  obftacles,  which 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  expeft  in  an  undertaking, 
in  which  all  his  neighbours  were  fo  deeply  interefted. 
Conan,  count  of  Btitanny,  was  his  mortal  enemy : 
]n  order  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  duke's  enter- 
prife,  he  chofe  this  conjunfture  for  reviving  his  claim 
to  Normandy  itfclf ;  and  he  required,  that  in  cafe 
of  William's  fuccefs  againft  England,  the  pofleflion 
of  that  dutchy  Ihould  devolve  to  him  **.  But  Co- 
nan  died  fuddenly  after  making  this  demand ;  and 
Hoe),  his  fucceflor,  inftead  of  adopting  the  malig- 
nity, or,  more  properly  fpcaking,  the  prudence  of 
his  predeceflbr,  zealoufly  feconded  the  duke*s  views, 
and  fent  his  eldeft  fbn,  Alain  Fergant,  to  ferve  un- 
der him  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  Britons.  The 
counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flanders  encouraged  their 
fubjeds  to  engage  in  the  expedition ;  and  even  the 
court  of  France,  though  it  might  juftly  fear  the 
aggrandizement  of  fo  dangerous  a  vafial,  purfued 
not  its  interefts  on  this  occafion  with  Efficient  vigour 
and  refolution.  Philip  I.  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  a  minor ;  and  William,  having  communicated 
his  projeft  to  the  council,'  having  defired  affiftancc, 
and  offered  to  do  homage,  in  cafe  of  his  fuccefs, 
{or  the  crown  of  England,  was  indeed  openly  or- 
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dered  to  lay  afidc  all  thoughts  of  the  enterprife ;  chap, 
but  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law,  being  at      ^^* 
the  head  of  the  regency,  favoured  under-hand  his 
levies,  and  fecretly  encouraged  the  adventurous  no-» 
bility  to  inlift  under  the  ftandard  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  emperor,  Henry  IV.  befides  openly  giving 
all  his  vafTals  permiflion  to  embark  in  this  expedi- 
tion, which  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope, promifed  his  protedion  to  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy during  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  and  there- 
by enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  in- 
vafion  of  England  ^  But  the  moft  important  ally^ 
whom  William  gained  by  his  negociations,  was  the 
pope,  who  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  ancient 
barons,  no  lefs  devout  in  their  religious  principles, 
than  valorous  in  their  military  enterprifes.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  after  an  infenfible  progrefs  during 
fcveral  ages  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  began  now 
to  lift  his  head  openly  above  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope ;  to  afliime  the  office  of  a  mediator,  or  even 
an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  greateft  monarchs ; 
^o  incerpofe  in  all  fecular  affairs ;  and  to  obtrude 
his  didates  as  fovereign  laws  on  his  obfcquious  dif- 
ciples.  It  was  a  fufficient  motive  to  Alexander  II. 
the  reigning  pope,  for  embracing  William's  quar- 
rel, that  he  alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal, 
and  rendered  him  umpire  of  the  difpute  between 
him  and  Harold;  but  there  were  other  advantages 
which  that  pontiff  fdrefaw  mult  refuk  from  the  con- 
queft  of  England  by  the  Norman  arms.  That 
kingdom,  ^though  at  firfl  converted  by  Romilh 
miffionaries,  though  it  had  afterwards  advanced  fonie 
ftrther  .fteps  towards  fubjedion  to  Rome,  main- 
tained ftill  a  confiderable  independence  in  its  cede- 
fiaftieal  adminiftration ;  and  forming  a  world  within 
jtfclfi  entirely  feparated  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  it 
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c  ^  A  P.  |ja(j  hitherto  proved  inacceffiUe  to  diofe  exorbitant 
claifns  which  fupported  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy. 
Alexander  therefore  hoped>  that  the  French  and 
Norman  barons,  if  fuccefsfiil  in  their  enterpriie> 
might  import  into  that  country  a  more  devoted  re« 
verence  to  the  holy  fee,  and  bring  the  Englifh 
churches  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  thofe  or  the 
*<:ontinent.  He  declared  immediately  in  favour  of 
William'^  claim;  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured 
vfurper ;  denounced  excommuoicaticxi  againft  him 
and  his  adherents ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  the 
duke  of  Normandy  in  his  enlierprife,  he  fent  him  g 
confecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's hairs  in  it*.  Thus  were  all  the  ambition  and 
violence  of  that  invafion  covered  over  fafely  with 
jthe  broad  mande  of  reli^on. 

The  greateft  difficulty  which  William  had  to  en- 
counter in  his  preparadons,  arofe  from  his  own 
fubjefts  in  Normandy.  The  ftates  of  the  dutchy 
were  affcmbled  at  Liflebonne;  and  fupplies  being 
demanded  for  the  intended  entcrprife,  which  pro* 
mifed  fo  much  glory  and  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try,  there  -appeared  a  reludtance  in  many  members^ 
both  to  grant  fums  fo  much  beyond  the  common 
meafure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  fct  a  precedent 
of  performing  their  military  fervice  at  a  diftance 
from  their  own  country.  The  duke,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  folicit  them  in  a  body,  conferred  fc«- 
parately  with  the  richeft  individuals  in  the  province  j 
and  beginning  with  thofe  on  whofe  afieftjons  he 
moft  relied,  he  gradually  engaged  all  of  them  to  ad- 
vance the  fums  demanded.  The  count  of  Longue* 
ville  feconded  him  in  this  pegocigtipn ;  as  did  the 
count  of  Mortaignc,  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  and 
efpecially  William  Fitz-Ofborne,  count  of  Breteiiil, 
and  conftaWe  of  the  dutchyl  Every  perfon,  when 
he  himfelf  was  once  engaged,  endeavoured  to  bring 
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liycr  others ;  and  at  laft  the  ftates  themfelvcs,  after  ^  HA  p. 
^pulating  that  this  conceffion  ihpuld  be  no  pre- 
cedent, voted  that  they  would  affift  their  prinpc  to 
the  utmoil  in  his  ii^tended  enterprife^. 

William  had  now  affembled  a  fleet  of  3000  vcf- 
k]sy  great  and  fmall  %  and  had  feleAed  an  army  of 
60,000  men  from  among  thofe  numerous  fupplies 
which  from  every  quarter  folicited  to  be  received 
into  hi§  fervicc.  The  camp  bore  a  fplcndid  yet  a 
martial  appearance,  from  the  difcipline  of  the  men> 
the  beauty  and  vigour,  of  the  horfes,  the  lufke  of 
the  arms^  and  the  accoutrements  of  both;  but 
above  all,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who  en- 
gaged under  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  moft  celebrated -were  Euftace  count  of  Boulogne, 
Aimeri  de  Thouars,  Hugh  d'Eftaples,  William 
fi'Evrcux,  Geoffrey  de  Rotrqu,  Roger  de  Beaumont, 
William  de  Warenne,  Roger  dc  Montgomery,  Hugh 
de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martel,  and  Geoffrey 
iSifiard^.  To  thefe  bold  chieftains  William  held 
up  the  fppils  of  England  as  the  priie  of  their  va- 
lour.; and  pointing  to  the  pppofite  fhore,  called  to 
them,  that  there  was  the  field,  on  which  they  muft 
ercft  trophies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  eftablilh- 
mentSc 

While  he  was  making  thefe  mighty  preparations, 
the  duke,  that  he  might  encrealc  the  number  of 
Harold's  enemies,  excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of 
Tofti,  and  encouraged liim,  in  concert  with  Harold 
Halfager,  king  of  Norway,  to  infeft  the  coafts  of 
England.  Tofti,  having  coUefted  about  fixty  vef- 
fcls  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  put  to  fea ;  and  after 
committing  fome  depredations  on  the  fouth  and  eaft 
coafts,  he  failed  to  Northumberland,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Halfager,  who  came  over  with  a  great 
armament  of  three  hundred  fail.  The  combined 
fleets  entered  the  Huinber,    and  difembarkcd  the 
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troops,  who  began  to  extend  their  depredations  on 
all  fides;  when  Morcar  earl  of  Northumberland, 
gnd  Edwin  earl  of  Mercia,  the  king's  brothers-in- 
law,  having  haftily  colledted  fome  forces,  ventured 
to  give  them  batde.  The  adtion  ended  in  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  thefe  two  noblemen. 

Harold,  informed  of  this  defeat,  haftened  with 
an  army  to  the  protcftion  of  his  people ;  and  ex- 
preflTcd  the  utmoft  ardour  to  (how  himfelf  worthy  of 
the  crown  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
This  prince,  though  he  was  not  fenfiblc  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  danger,  from  the  great  combination 
againft  him,  had  employed  every  art  of  popularity 
to  acquire  the  afFeftions  of  the  public ;  and  he  gave 
fo  many  proofs  of  an  equitable  and  prudent  admi- 
niftration,  that  the  Englifh  found  no  reafon  to  re- 
pent the  choice  which  they  had  made  of  a  fovereign. 
They  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  ftandard ; 
and  as  .fooR  a?  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Standfbrd, 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  give  them  batde. 
l^pt.  «s.  The  aftion  was  bloody ;  but  the  vidory  was  dcci- 
fiv9  on  the  fidq  pf  Harold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  Noryegians,  together  with  the  death  of  Tofti 
and  Halfager,  Even  the  Norvegian  fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Harold ;  who  had  the  gencroficy  to 
give  prince  Clave,  the  fon  of  JHalfager,  his  li- 
berty, and  allow  him  to  depart  with  twenty  veflcls. 
But  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  rejoice  for  this  vidlory 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy was  landed  with  a  great  army  in  the  fouth  of 
England. 

The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  aflcmblcd, 
^  early  in  the  fummer,  at  the  mouth  of  diefmall  river 
Dive,  and  all  the  troops  had  been  inft:antly  em- 
barked ;  but  the  winds  proved  long  contrary,  and 
detained  them  in  that  harbour.  The  authority, 
however,  of  the  duke,  the  good  difcipline  main^ 
tained  among  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  and  the  great 
care  in  fupplying  them  with  provifions,  had  pre- 
vented any  diforder  y  wJien  at  laft  the  wind  became 
13  favour- 
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fevourable,  and^nabkd  them  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  chap; 


till  they  reached  St.  Valori.  There  were,  however, 
feveral  veflels  loft  in  this  (hort  paflage ;  and  as  die 
wind  again  proved  contrary,  the  army  began  to 
imagine  that  heaven  had  declared  againft  them,  and 
that,  notwithftanding  the  pope's  benedidion,  they 
were  deftined  to  certain  deftrudtion.  Thefe  bold 
warriors,  who  defpifed  real  dangers,  were  very  fub- 
je£t  to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones ;  and  many  of 
them  began  to  mutiny,  fome  of  them  even  to  defert 
their  colours  5  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  fupport 
their  drooping  hopes,  ordered  a  proceflion  to  be 
made  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Valori  **,  and  prayers 
to  be  faid  for  more  favourable  weather.  The  wind 
inftandy  changed ;  and  as  this  incident  happened  on 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  faint 
of  Normandy,  the  foldiers,  fancying  they  faw  the 
hand  of  heaven  in  all  thefe  concurring  circumftances, 
fct  out  with  the  greateft  alacrity :  They  met  with  no 
oppofidon  on  their  pafTage :  A  great  fleet,  which 
Harold  had  aHembled,  and  which  had  cruifed  all 
fummer  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  been  difinifled, 
on  his  receiving  falfe  intelligence  that  William,  dif- 
couraged  by  contrary  winds  and  other  accidents,  had 
laid  afide  his  preparations.  The  Norman  armament, 
proceeding  in  great  order,  arrived,  without  any  ma- 
terial lofs,  at  Pevenfey  in  Suffex;  and  the  army 
quiedy  difembarked.  The  duke  himfclf,  as  he 
leaped  on  fbore,  happened  to  ftumble  and  fall ;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind,  it  is  faid,  to  turn  the 
omen  to  his  advantage,  by  calling  aloud  that  he  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  the  country.  And  a  foldier, 
running  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  fome 
thatch,  which,  as  if  giving  him  feizine  of  the  king^ 
dom,  he  prefented  to  his  general.  The  joy  and 
alacrity  of  William  and  his  whole  army  was  fo  great, 
that  they  were.nowife  difcouraged,  even  when  they 
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CHAP,  heard  of  Harold's  great  vinery  over  thfc'NoiVegiaris  i 
"^'       They  fcemed  rather  to  wait  with  impatience  the  ar-fc 
rival  of  the  enettif. 

The  vi6tory  of  Harold^  though  great  ihd  ho- 
nourable, had  proved  in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his 
interefts,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  his  ruin.     He  loft  many  of  his  braveft  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  in  the  aftion ;  and  he  dilgufted  the' 
reft,  by  refufmg  to  diftribute  the  Norvegian  fpoils 
anK>ng  them :  a  coriSuft  which  was  little  agreeable 
to  his  ufual  generofity  of  temper  j  but  which  his  dc-  ^ 
fire  of  (paring  the  people,  in  the  war  that  impended 
over  him  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  proba- 
bly occafioned.     He  haftened,  by  quidk  mirches^ 
to  reach  this  new  invader  -,  but  though  he  was  rein- 
forced at  London  and  other  places  with  frefh  troops,- 
he  found  himfelf  alfo  weakened  by  the  defertion  of 
his  old  foldiers,  who  from  fatigue  and  difcontent  fe- 
credy  withdrew  from  their  colours.    His  brother 
Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conduft,  began  to  en- 
tertain apprehenfions  of  the  event;  and  remonftrated 
with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  pro- 
long the  war ;  at  leaft,  to  ipare  his  own  perfon  irt 
the  aftion.     He  urged  to  him,  that  the  delperate 
fituation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requifite 
for  that  prince  to  bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy  decifion^ 
and  put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle ; 
but  that  the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country, 
beloved  by  his  fubjeds,  provided  with  every  fupply^ 
had  more  certain  and  lefs  dangerous  means  of  en- 
furing  to  himfelf  the  vidlory :    That  the  Norman 
troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  higheft 
hopes,  and  feeing,  on  the  other,  no  refource  in  cafeJ 
of  a  difcomfiture,  would  fight  to  the  laft  extremity ; 
and  being  the  flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  con- 
tinent, muft  be  regarded  as  formidable  to  the  Eng- 
lilh :  That  if  their  firft  fire,  which  is  always  the  molt 
dangerous,  were  allowed  to  languifh-for  want  of  ac- 
tion j  if  they  were  harafled  with  fmaU  fkirmilhes^ 
^raitcned  in  provifions,  and  fatigued  with  the  bad 

weather 
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ncatlier  and  dcq>  roads  during  the*  winter  feaJbrt^  CHAP. 
which  was  approaching,  they  mull  fall  an  eafy  and  a  ^^^' 
bloodlcfs  prey  to  their  enemy :  That  if  a  general  ac- 
tion were  delayed,  the  £nglifh>  fenfible  of  the  im- 
minent danger  to  which  their  properties,  as  well  as 
libertiesj  were  expofed  from  thoie  rapacious  invaders, 
would  haften  from  all  quarters  to  his  afliflance,  and 
would  render  his  army  invincible  :  That,  at  leaft,  if 
he  thought  it  neceflary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought 
not  to  expofc  his  own  perfon  ^  but  refcrve,  in  cafe 
of  diiaftrous  accidents,  Ibme  refource  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  kingdom :  And  that  having 
once  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  conftrained  to 
fwear,  and  that  upon  the  holy  reliqi^s,  to  fupport 
the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  oif  Normandy,  it  were 
better  that  the  command  of  the  army  fliould  be  en- 
trufted  to  another,  who,  not  being  bound  by  thofe 
iacred  ties,  might  giVe  the  foldiers  more  afiured 
hopes  of  a  profperous  ifiue  to  the  combat. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  thefe  renwnftrances  r 
Elated  with  his  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  ftimulated 
by  his  native  courage,  he  refolved  to  give  batde  in 
perlcHi ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  drew  near  to  the 
Normans,  who  had  removed  their  czmp  and  fleet  to 
HaftingB,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  He  was 
fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  meflage  to  the 
duke,  promifing  him  a  fum  of  money  if  he  would 
depart  the  kingdom  without  eflfufion  of  blood :  But 
his  offer  was  rejeAed  with  difdain;  and  William,  not 
to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting,  fent  him  a 
meflage  by  ibme  nx>nks»  requiring  him  either  to  re-* 
fign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fesdty,  or 
to  fubmit  their  caufe  tx>  the  Arbitration  of  the  pope, 
or  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat.  Hardd  rcplied> 
that  the  God  of  battles  would  foon  be  the  arbiter  of 
aU  their  differences  ^ 

The 
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The  Englifh  and  Normans  now  prepared  thcm-^ 
^  _  felves  for  this  important  decifion ;  but  the  afpefk  of 
14th  oao-  things,  on  the  night  before  the  battle,  was  very  dif- 
^^'  ferent  in  the  two  c^mps.     The  Englifh  fpent  the. 

time  in  riot,  and  jollity,  and  diforder ;  the  Normans 
in  filence,^  and  in  prayer,  and  in  the  other  functions, 
of  their  religion^.  On  the  morning,  the  duke 
called  together  the  mo^:  confidcrable  of  his  com- 
manders, and  made  them  a  fpeech  fuitable  to  the 
occafion.  He  reprefentcd  to  them,,  that  the  event, 
which  they  and  he  had  long  wiihed  for,  was  ap- 
proaching ;  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  de- 
pended on  their  fwords,  and  would  be  decided  in  a 
fingle  aftion :  That  never  army  had  greater  motives 
for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage,  .whether  they  con- 
fidered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their  viftory, 
or  the  inevitable  deftruftiorl  which  muft  enfue  upon 
their  difcomfiturc :  That  if  their  martial  and  veteran, 
bands  could  once  break  thofe  raw  foldiers,  who  had. 
raftily  dared  to  approach  jthem,  they  conquered  a 
kingdotn  at  one  blow,  and  were  juftly  entitled  to 
9II  its  poffeffions  as  the  reward  of  their  pr<^per6us 
valour :  That,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in 
the  leaft  their  wonted  prowefs,  an  enraged  ene.my 
hung  upon  their  rear,  the  fea  met  them  in  their  rc- 
'  treat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  certain  pu- 

nifhment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice :  That,  by 
collefting  fo  numerous  and  brave  ahoft,  he  had  en- 
fured  every  human  means  of  conqueft  j  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  condud,  had 
given  him  juft  caufe  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  in  whofe  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of 
wars  and  battles :  And  that  a  perjured  ufurper,  ana- 
thematized by  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  confcipus 
of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  would  be  ftruck  with- 
terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would  prognoftir 

^  W.Malm*  p.  101.    De  Geft.  Angl.  p.  332; 
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Kifttt  to  himfelf  that  fat€  which  his  multiplied  crimes 
liad  fo  juftly  merited '.  The  duke  next  divided  his 
army  into  three  lines  s  The  firft,  led  by  Montgo- 
mery, confided  of  archers  and  light  armed  infantry: 
The  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of 
his  braveft  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in 
clofe  order :  His  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed 
himfelf,  formed  the  third  line;  and  were  fodifpofed, 
that  they  ftretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked 
each  wing  of  the  army '".  He  ordered  the  fignal  of 
batde  to  be  given ;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at 
once,  and  finging  the  hymn  or  fong  of  Roland,  the 
famous  peer  of  Charlemagne  %  advacnccd  in  order 
:and  with  alacrity  towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  rifing 
^ound,  and  having  likewife  drawn  fome  trenches 
CO  fecure  his  flanks,  he  refolved  to  fliand  upon  the 
<lefenfive,  and  to  avoid  all  aftion  with  the  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  inferior.  The  Kentifli  men  were 
placed  in  the  van  5  a  poft  which  they  had  always 
claimed  as  their  due :  The  Londoners  guarded  the 
ftandard:  And  the  king  himfelf,  accompanied  by 
his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  dif- 
jnounting,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fentry,  and  ^xprelfed  his  refolution  to  conquer, 
or  to  perilh  in  the  a£Uon.  The  firfl:  attack  of 
the  Normans  was  defperate,  but  was  received  with 
equal  valour  by  the  Englilh;  and  after  a  furious 
xrombat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  the  for- 
mer, overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and 
hard  prcfled  by  the  enemy,  began  firft  to  relax  their 
vigour,  then  to  retreat;  and  confufion  was  fpread- 
ing  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found 
himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  haftcned  with  a 
fclea  band  to  the  relief  of  his  difraayed  forces.     His 

1  H.  Hunt.  p.  368.     Brompton,  p.  959*    Gut.  Pi6l.  p.  aoi. 
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CHAP,  prcfence  rcftored  the  adlion  j  the  Englifh  were 
*^''  obliged  to  retire  with  lofs  i  and  the  duke,  ordering 
his  fecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  witK 
frcfli  forces,  and  with  redoubled  courage.  Finding 
that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  ground,' 
and  animated  by  the  example  oif  their  prince,  ftill 
made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  tried  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but 
which  feemed  advifable  in  his  defperate  fituation^ 
where,  if  he  gained  not  a  decifive  viftory,  he  was 
totally  undone :  Fie  commanded  his  troops  to  make 
a  hafty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their 
ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice 
fucqeeded  againft  thofe  unexperienced  foldiers,  who, 
heated  by  the  afbion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopesjj 
precipitately  followed  the  Normans  into  the  plainJ 
William  gave  orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry 
fliould  face  about  upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  ca- 
valry make  an  aflault  upon  their  wings,  and  both 
of  them  purfue  the  advantage,  which  the  furprifc 
and  terror  of  the  enemy  muft  give  them  in  that  cri- 
tical and  decifive  moment.  The  Englifti  were  rc- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the 
hill ;  where,  being  rallied  by  the  bravery  of  Harold, 
they  were  able,  notwithftanding  their  lois,  to  main- 
tain the  poft,  ^hd  continue  the  combat.  The  duke 
tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond  time  with  the 
fame  fuccefs ;  but  even  after  this  double  advantage, 
he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh,  who^ 
maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  deter- 
mined to  difpute  the  viftory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy- arme4  infantry  to  make  an 
aflault  upon  them ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind, 
fhould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the 
affailants.  By  this  difpofition  he  at  laft  prevailed : 
Harold  was  (lain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  com- 
bating with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men : 
4  His 
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His  two  brothers  fhared  the  fame  fate:  And  the  chap. 
Englifh,  difcouragcd  by  the  fall  of  thofe  princes, 
gave  ground  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  flaughter  by  the  viftorious  Normans.  A  few 
troops,  however,  of  the  vanquilhed  had  ftill  the 
courage  to  turn  upon  their  purfuers ;  and  attacking 
them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome  re- 
venge for  the  flaughter  and  difhonour  of  the  day; 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight ;  and  darknefs  laved  them  from 
any  ferther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  great  and  decifive  viftory  of  Haftiings,. 
after  a  battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till 
funfet,  and  which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  va- 
lour diiplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  com- 
manders, to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
William  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him;  and 
there  fell  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of 
the  Nonnans :  The  lofs  wajs  ftill  more  confiderablc 
on  that  of  the  vanquiflied ;  befides  the  death  of  the 
king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of  Ha- 
rold was  brought  to  William,  and  was  generoufly 
rcftored  without  ranfom  to  his  mother.  The  Nor- 
man army  left  not  the  field  of  battle  without  giving 
thanks  to  heaven  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  for 
their  viftory :  And  the  prince,  having  refreflied  his 
troops,  prepared  to  pufli  to  the  utmoft  his  advantage 
?gainft  the  divided,  difmayed,  and  difcomficecl 
pnglilh. 
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Manners. 

TH  £  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  Appendist 
all  the  northern  nations,  who  eftablifhed 
thcmfelves  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  ex- 
tremely free ;  and  thdfe  fierce  people,  accuftomed 
to  independence .  and  enured  to  arms,  were  more 
guided  by  perfuafion  than  authority,  in  the  fubmif-^ 
fion  which  they  paid  to  their  princes.  The  military 
deipotifm,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Romian  em-* 
pirc,  and  which,  previovfly  to  the  irruption  of  thofe 
conquerors,  had  funk  the  genius  of  men,  and  de* 
ftroyed  every  noble  principle  of  fcience  and  virtue, 
was  unable  to  refift  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free 
people;  and  Europe,  as  from  a  new  epoch,  re- 
kindled her  ancient  fpiric,  and  (hook  o(F  the  bale 
fcrvitudc  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority  under  which 
Ihe  had  fo  long  laboured.  The  free  conftitutions 
then  ellablifhed,  however  impaired  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  fucceeding  prindfcs,  ftill  preferve  an  air  of 
independence  and  legal  adminiftration,  which  dif-. 
tonguiih  the  European  nations  ^  and  if  that  pait  of 
O  J  tiie 
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Appendix  the  globe  maintain  fentimehts  of  liberty,  honomv 
^_^'  .  equity,  and  valour,  fupcrior  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
it  owes  thefe  advantages  chiefly  to  the  feeds  im- 
planted by  thofe  generous  barbarians, 
FirftSax-  The  Saxons,  who  fubducd  Britain,  as  they  en- 
BieM7*™'  joyed  great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obftinately 
retained  that  invaluable  pofleflion  in  their  new  fct- 
tlement;  and  they  imported  mto  this  ifland  the  fame 
principles  of  independence,  which  they  had  inhe- 
^^ited'  from  their  anccftors.  The  chieftains  (for  fuch 
they  were,  more  properly  than  kings  or  princes) 
who  commanded  them  in  thofe  nciilitary  expeditions, 
ftill  poffeffed  a  very  limited  authority ;  and  as  the 
Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  fubdued,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  tranfplanted  inta 
a  new  territory,  but  preferved  unaltered  all  their 
civil  and  military  inftitutions.  The  language  was 
pure  Saxon ;  even  the  names  of  places,  which  ofteg 
remain  while  the  tongue  entirely  -changes,  were  al- 
moft  all  affixed  by  the  conquerors ;  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  were  wholly  German;  and  the  famepifture 
of  a  fierce  and  bold  liberty,  which  is  drawn  by  the 
mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will  fuit  thofe  founders 
of  the  Englifh  government  The  king,  fo  far  from 
being  inveftcd  with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  con- 
fidered  as  tlie  firft  among  the  citizens  -,  his  authority 
depended  nK>re  on  his  perfonal  qualities  than  on  his 
ftation ;  he  was  even  fo  far  on  a  level  with  the  people, 
that  a  ftated  price  was  fixed  foi:  his  head,  and  a  le- 
gal fine  was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though 
proportionate  to  his  ftation,  and  fuperior  to  that  paw 
for  the  life  of  a  fubjedl,  was  a  fcnfiblc  mark  ot  his 
fubordination  to  the  community. 
SuccefFion       Jt  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  an  " 


independent  jpcople, 
altivated  by  fciencc. 


kings.       ^^  1^^^'^  reftrained  by  law  and  cultivated 

would  not  be  very  ftrift  in  maintaining  a  regular  fuc- 
ceffion  of  their  princes.  Though  they  paid  great 
regard  to  the  royal  family,  and  afcribed  to  it  an  un- 
diluted fupcriority,  they  either  .had  no  rule,  or 

none 
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hone  tliat  was  fteadily  obferved,  in  filling  the  va- 
cant throne;  and  prefent  convenience,  in  that 
emergency,  was  more  attended  to  than  general  prin- 
ciples. We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
crown  was  confidered  as  altogether  eleftive;  and 
that  a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  conftitution  for 
fupplying,  by  the  fufFrages^of  the  people,  every  va- 
cancy made  by  the  demife  of  the^firft  magiftrate.  If 
any  king  teft  a  foh  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  go- 
vernment, the  young  prince  naturally  ftepped  into 
the  throne :  If  he  was  a  minor,  his  uncle,  or  the  next 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  promoted  to  the  govcrn- 
ment^  and  left  the  fceptre  to  his  pofterity :  Any  fo- 
yereign,  by  taking  previous  mealures  with  the  lead- 
ing men,  had  it  gready  in  his  power  to  appoint  his 
fucceflbr :  All  thefe  changes,  and  indeed  the  ordi- 
nary adminiftration  of  government,  required  the 
cxprefs  concurrence,  or  at  leaft  the  tacit  acqui- 
efcence  of  the  people ;  but  pofleflion,  however  ob- 
tained, was  extremely  apt  to  fecure  their  obedience, 
and  the  idea  of  any  right,  which  was  once  excluded, 
was  but  feeble  and  impcrfeft.  This  is  fo  much  the 
cafe  in  all  barbarous  monarchies,  and  occurs  fo  often 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot 
confiilently  entertain  any  other  notion  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  idea  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  in 
authority  is  fo  natural  to  men,  and  is  fo  much  forti- 
fied by  the  ufual  rule  in  tranfmitting  private  poflef- 
fions,  thatit  mull  retain  a  great  influence  on  every 
Ibciety,  which  does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refinements 
of  a  republican  conftitution.  But  as  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  government  and  private 
pofleftions,  and  every  man  is  not  as  much  qualified 
for  exercifing  the  one,  as  for  enjoying  the  other,  a 
people  who  are  not  fenfible  of  the  general  advan- 
tages attending  a  fixed  rule,  are  apt  to  make  great 
leaps  in  the  fucceffion,  and  frequendy  to  pafs  over 
the  perfon,  who,  had  he  poffeffed  the  requifite  years 
and  abilities,  would  have  been. thought  entitled  to 
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Appendix  ihe  fovereignty.     Thus,  thefc  monarchies  are  noV 
^  _ '     p  ftriftly  fpeaking,  either  eleftive  or  hereditary ;  and 
though  the  deftination  of  a  prince  aiay  often  be  fol- 
lowed in  appointing  his  fucceffor,  they  can  as  little 
be  regarded  as  wholly  teftamentary.     The  ftates  by 
their  fufFrage  nnay  fonnetimes  eftablifti  a  fovereign  j 
but  they  more  frequently  recognife  the  perfon  whomt^ 
thfey  find  eftablifhed :    A  few  great  men  take  the 
lead;    the  people,    overawed   and  influenced,  ac- 
quieice  in  the  government ;  and  the  reigning  prince^ 
provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  paffes  undifpuc- 
edly  for  the  legal  fovereign. 
The  Wit.       It  is  confeffed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
unagemot.  Saxon  hiftory  and  antiquities   is  too  imperfeil  ta 
afford  us  means  of  determining,  with  certainty,  all. 
the  prerogatives  of  die  cpown  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  or  of  giving  an  exaft  delineation  of  that 
_  government.     It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  conftitu- 

C   *  /•vfc.y^/vj^^"^  might  be  fomewhat  different  in  the  different 
^i^       ^  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  tlwt  it  changed 

^ip»'*^^^^y^  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  fix  centuries^ 
///^c^^^^/^^^vhich  elapfed.from  the  firfl:  invafionof  the  Saxons 
^  Jks-r^^^^^  till  the  Norman  conqueft*".  But  moft  of  thefe  dif- 
^^r^^^^^^  fi?rences  and  changes,,  with  their  caufes  and  efitfts, 
^^^  are  unknown  to  us :.  It  only  appears,  that  at  all 

times,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national 
council,  called  a  Wittenagemot,  or  affembly-  of  the 
wife  men  (for  that  is  the  import  of  the  term),  whofe 
confent'wasrequifite  for  enacting  laws  and  for  rati- 
fying the  chief  afts  of  public  adminiftration.  The 
preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred^ 

•  We  know  of  one  chs^nge,  not  inconfiderable,  in  the  Saxon  conftL- 
tution.  The  Saxon  Annals,  p..  49.  informs  uS,  that  it'was  in  early 
times  the  Prerogative  of  the  kingto  name  the  dukes,  eai'l$»  aldermen, 
and  iherifis  of  the  counties.  AfTer,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs 
lis,  that  Alfred  depofed  all  the  iguorant  aldermen,  and  appointed' 
men  of  more  capacity  in  theii'^ilace :  Yet  the  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Confeifor,  ^35.  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  heretoghs  or  dukes,  aiKithe 
iheriifs,  weie  chofen  by  the  fi-eeholdcrs  in  the  foJkmote,  a  county 
court,  which  was  aflcmbled  once  a  year,  and  wh«re  all  the  freeholder^ 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  king, 

Edward 
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Edward   the   Elder,   Athelftan,   Edmond,  Edgar,  AppemU* 
Ethelred,  and  Edward  die  Confeffor ;  even  thofc  to 
the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a  kind  of  conqueror ; 
put  this  matter  beyond  controverfy,  and  carry  proofs 
every  where  of  a  limited  and  legal  government. 
But  who  were  the  conftituent  members  of  this  Wit- 
tenagemot  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty 
by  antiquaries.     It  is  agreed,  that  the  bifhops  and 
abbots  ^  were  an  eflential  part ;  and  it  is  alfo  evU 
dent,  from  the  tenor  of  thofe  ancient  laws,  that  the 
Wittenagemot  enafted  ftatutes  which  regulated  the 
ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  government,  and  that 
thoie  dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is 
totally  fevered  from  the  ftatc,   were  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^,    It  alfo  appears,  that 
the  aldermen,  or  governors  of  counties,  who  after 
the  Danifh  times  were  often  called  earls  *>  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  council,  and  gave  their  confent  to 
the  public  flatutes.     But  befides  the  prelates  and  aU 
dcrmen,  there  is  alfo  mention  of  the  wites,  or  wife- 
men,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Wittenagemot ; 
but  who  thefe  were,  is  not  fo  clearly  afcertained  by 
the  laws  or  the  hiftory  of  that  period.     The  matter 
would  probably  be  of  difficult  difcuOion,  even  were 
i;  examined  impartially ;  but  as  our  modern  parties 
have  chofcn  to  divide  on  this  point,  the  queftion  has 
been  difputcd  with  the  greater  obftinacy,  and  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  have  become,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  more  captious  and  deceitful.     Our  mo- 
narchical faftion  maintain,  that  thefe  wites  or  Japi- 
entes  were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law: 
The  popular  fadion  aflert  them  to  be  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  boroughs,  or  what  we  now  call  the 
commons. 

P  Sometimes  abbcfles  were  admitted  ;  at  lead,  they  often  fign  the 
>Tng*s  charters  or  grants.     Sjjehn.  GlolT.  in  verbo  fanigmcntum, 
s  Wilkins  paflTim. 
*  See  note  tG]  at  the  end  of  the  volumcr 
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*The  expreflions  employed  by  aU  ancient  hiltd- 
rians,  in  mentioning  die  Wittenagcmot,  feem  to 
contradi6t  the  latter  fuppofition.  The  members  are 
almoft  always  called  the  principesy  Jatrapa^  opti- 
mater,  magnates,  proceres;  terms  which  feem  ta 
fuppofe  an  ariftocracy,  and  to  exclude  the  com- 
mons. The  boroughs  alfo,  from  the  low  ftate  of 
commerce,  were  fo  fmall  and  fo  poor,  and  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  fuch  dependence  on  the  great 
men ',  that  it  feems  nowife  probable  they  would  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the  national  councils.  The 
commons  are  well  known  to  have  had  no  (hare  in 
the  governments  eftablifhed  by  the  Franks,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  longer  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  than  thofe  tribes^  would  ne-^ 
ver  think  of  conferring  fuch  an  extraordinary  privi- 
lege on  trade  and  induftry.  The  military  proteffion 
alone  was  honourable  among  all  thofe  conquerors : 
The  warriors  fubfifted  by  their  poffeffions  in  land : 
They  became  confiderable  by  their  influence  over 
their  vaflals,  retainers,  tenants,  and  (laves :  And  it 
requires  ftrong  proof  to  convince  us  that  they  would 
admit  any  of  a  rank  (b  much  inferior  as  the  bur* 
gtBcs,  to  (hare  with  them  in  the  legiflative  audio* 
rity.  Tacitus  indeed  affirms,  that,  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  the  conlent  of  all  the  members  of 
the  community  was  required  in  every  important  de-  •• 
liberation;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  rcprefentatives ; 
and  this  ancient  praftice,  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  could  only  have  place  in  fmall  tribes, 
where  every  citizen  might,  without  inconvenience, 
be  aflemblcd  upon  any  extraordinary  emergency. 
After  principalities  became  extenfive ',  after  the  dif- 
ference of  property  had  formed  diflindtions  more 
important  than  thofe  which  arofe  from   perfbnal 

'  Brady's  Trcatifc  of  EngliOi  Boroughs,  p.  3, 4,^5,  Sec. 
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ibtngth  and  valour;  wc  may  conclude,  that  the  Appendix 
national  afiemblies  muft  have  been  more  limited  in        ^* 
their  number,  and  compofed  only  of  the  more  con- 

iiderable  citizens.  

But  though  we  muft  exclude  the  burgefles  or 
conunons  fix)m  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is 
fbme  neceffity  for  fuppofing  that  this  allembly  con- 
fifted  of  other  members  than  the  prelates,  abbots, 
aldermen,  and  the  judges  or  privy  council.  For  as 
all  thele,  excepting  Ibme  of  the  ecclefiaftics  •,  were 
anciently  appointed  by  the  king,  had  there  been  no 
other  legiflative  authority,  the  royal  power  had  been 
in  a  great  meafure  abfolute,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
all  the  hiftorians,  and  to  the  pra6bice  of  all  the 
northern  nations.  Wc  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  more  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  were,  with- 
out any  ele&ion,  coi^ituent  members  of  the  na- 
tional aflfembly :  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  forty 
hydes,  or  between  four  and  five  thoufand  acres,  was 
the  eftate  requifite  for  entitling  the  poilefTor  to  this 
honourable  privilege.  We  find  a  pafTage  in  an  an- 
cient author  S  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  perfon  of 
very  noUe  birth,  even  one  dlied  to  the  crown,  was 
not  efteemed  a  princeps  (the  term  ufually  employed 
by  ancient  .hiftorians  when  the  Wittenagemot  is 
mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  that 
amount.  Nor  need  we  imagine  that  the  public 
council  would  become  diforderly  or  confufed  by  ad- 
mitting fb  greats  multitude.  The  landed  property 
of  England  was  probably  in  few  hands  during  the 
Saxon  times  i  at  leaft  during  the  later  part  ot  that 

*  There  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  the  bifliops  were  fometimes 
chofeii  hj  the  Wittenagemot,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  Eddiua, 
cap.  a.  The  abbots  in  the  monafteries  of  royal  foundation  were  an« 
ciently  named  by  the  king  |  though  Edgar  gave  the  monks  the  elec- 
tion, and  only  referved  to  himfelf  the  ratification.  This  deflination 
was  afterwards  frequently  violated ;  and  the  abbots,  as  well  as  bifhops, 
were  afterwards  all  appointed  by  the  king  ^  as  wt  learn  from  Ingulf, 
a  writer  contemporary  to  the  conc^ueft. 

*  Hift«  Elienfis,  lib.  a.  tap.  40. 
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Apvendix  period :  And  as  men  had  hardly  any  ambition  ta  at-V 
^'  ,  tend  thofe  public  councils,  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  aflennbly's  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  the  little  biifmefs  which  was  brought  before 
thtm; 
Thcarif-  It  IS  Certain,  that  whatever  we  may  determine 
tocracy.  concerning  the  conftituent  members  of  the  Wittena- 
gemot,  in  whom,  with  the  king,  the  legiQature 
refided,  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  in  the  pe- 
riod preceding  the  Norman  conqueft,  was  become 
extremely  ariftocratical :  The  royal  authority  waar 
very  limited  j  the  people,  even  if  admitted  to  that 
aflembly,  were  of  little  or  no  weight  and  confidera- 
tion.  We  have  hints  given  us  in  hiftorians,-  of  the 
great  power  and  riches  of  particular  noblemen: 
And  it  could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition' 
of  the  Heptarchy,  when  the  king  lived  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  provinces,  that  thofe  great  proprietors,- 
who  refided  on  their  eftates,  would  much  augment: 
their  authority  over  their  vaffals  and  retainers,  and 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Hence  the  immeafurable  power  aflumed  by  Harold; 
Godwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Ed- 
ric,  and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  rendered  themfelves  quite  neceffary  in 
the  government.  The  two  latter,  though  detefted 
by  the  people  on  account  of  their  joining  a  foreign 
enemy,  ftill  preferved  their  power  and  influence? 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  their  authority 
was  founded,  not  on  popularity,  but  on  family 
rights  and  poflelTions.  There  is  one  Athelftan 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that  name, 
who  is  called  alderman  of  all  Eilgland,  and  is  faid  ta 
be  half-king;  though  the  monarch  himfelf  was  a 
prince  of  valour  and  abilities  ".  And  we  find,  that 
in  the  later  Saxon  times,  and  in  thefe  alone,  th* 

"  Hift.  RameC  §  s*  p.  387* 
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great  offices  went  from  father  to  Ion,  and  became  Appendix 
m  a  manner  hereditary  in  the  families  ". 
*  The  circumftances  attending  the  invafions  of 
the  Danes  would  alfo  ferve  much  to  encreafe  the 
power  of  the  principal  nobility.  Thofe  freebooters 
made  unexpefted  inroads  on  all  quarters ;  and  there 
was  a  ri'eceflity  that  each  county  fhould  refift  them 
by  its  own  force,  and  under  the  conduft  of  its  own 
nobility  and  its  own  magiftrates.  For  the  fame  rea- 
ion  that  a  general  war,  managed  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  ftate,  commonly  augments  the 
power  of  the  crown ;  thofe  private  wars  and  inroads 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and  nobles. 
Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  fo 
averfe  to  commerce  and  the  Jirts,  and  (b  little  enured 
to  induftry,  juftice  was  commonly  very  ill  admini- 
ftered,  and  great  oppreffion  and  violence  feem  to 
have  prevailed.  Thefe  diforders  would  be  increafed 
by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ariftocracy;  and 
would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  encreafe  it. 
Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianftiip  of  the 
kws,  were  obligied  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  fer- 
yice  of  fome  chieftain,  whofe  orders  they  followed, 
even  to  the  difturban'ce  of  the  government  or  the 
injury  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  afforded 
them,  in  return,  proteftion  from  tiny  infult  or  in- 
juftice  by  ftrangers.  Hence  we  find,  by  the  ex- 
tracts which  Dr.  Brady  has  given  us  from  Domef- 
day,  that  ajmoft  all  the  inhabitants,  even  of  towns, 
had  placed  themfelves  under  the  clientftiip  of  forne 
particular  nobleman,  whofe  patronage  theypurchafeid 
by  annual  payments^  and  whom  they  were  obliged  * 
to  confider  as  their  fovereign,  mwe  than  the  king 

^  Roger  Hoyeden,  giving  the  r^afon  why  Williani  the  Conqueror 
made  Cofpatric  earl  or  Northumberland,  fays.  Nam  m  mattrm  fanguint 
Mmtat  ad  earn  honor  Ultut  comitat^,  Mrat  etum  ex  wuurt  AJgitba^  f.'ia 
IJtbredl  cmitis.  See  alfo  Sim.  Dun.  p.  105.  We  Tee  in  thofe  in- 
fiances,  the  fame  tendency  towards  rendering  offices  hereditary,  which 
took  place,  during  a  more  early  period,  on  the  continent  j  and  which 
Jiad  already  produced  there  itt  full  effcA. 

himfelf. 
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Appendix  himfclf.  Of  cvcn  the  legiflature  *.    A  client^  though 
.     ^'     .  a  freeman,  was  fuppofed  fb  much  to  bdbng  to  his 
patron,  that  his  murderer  was  obliged  by  law  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  latter,  as  a  compenfation  for  his  lofs ; 
in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  mafler  for  the 
murder  of  his  flave  ^.     Men  who  were  of  a  more 
confiderable  rank,  but  not  powerful  enough,  each 
to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own  independent  authority, 
entered  into  formal  confederacies  with  each  other^ 
and  compo(ed  a  kind  of  feparate  community,  which 
rehdered  itfelf  formidable  to  all  aggreflbrs.     Dr» 
Hickes  has  preferred  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this 
.  kind,  which  he  calls  a  Sodalitiumy  and  which  con* 
tains  many  particulars  charafteriftical  of  the  man* 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  times  '.    All  the  aflbciates 
are  there  faid  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridgelhire; 
and  they  fwear  before  the  holy  reliques  to  obferve 
their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other ; 
They  promife  to  bury  any  of  the  aflbciates  who  dies, 
in  whatever  place  he  had  appointed;  to  contribute 
to  his  funeral  charges  y  and  to  attend  at  his  inter- 
ment; and  whoever  is  wanting  in  this  laft  duty, 
binds  himfelf  to  pay  a  meafure  of  honey.     When 
any  of  the  aflbciates  is  in  danger,  and  calls  for  the 
affiftance  of  his  fellows,  they  promife,  befides  flying 
to  his  fuccour,  to  give  information  to  the  fheriiF; 
and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting  the  peribn  ex* 
pofed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine  of  one 
pound  upon  him ;  If  the  prefident  of  the  focicty 
nimfelf  be  wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  him- 
felf to  pay  one  pound;  unlefs  he  has  the  reafonable 
excule  of  ficknefs,  or  of  duty  to  his  fuperior.   When 
any  of  the  aflbciates  is  murdered,  they  are  to  exaft 
eight  pounds  from  the  murderer ;  and  if  he  refufe 
to  pay  it,  they  are  to  profecute  him  for  the  fum  at 

'  Brady^s  Treatife  of  Boroughs^  3^  4,  5^  &c.  The  cafe  >vtis  the 
fame  with  the  freemen  in  the  country.  See  Pref*  to  his  Hill.  p.  8, 
9,  10,  &c. 

7  hL.  £dw,  Conf.  §  S.  apud  Ingulf.       ?  Diffeit.  £pift«  p*  ai. 
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their  joint  expence.  If  any  of  the  ailbciates  who 
happens  to  be  poor  kill  a  man,  the  fociety  are  to 
contribute^  by  a  certain  proportion,  to  pay  his  fine : 
A  mark  a-piece  if  the  fine  oe  700  IhilUngs  5  lefs  if 
the  perfbn  killed  be  a  clown  or  ceorle;  the  half  of 
that  fum  again  if  he  be  a  Welihman.  But  where 
any  of  the  ailbciates  kills  a  man,  wilfully  and  with- 
out provocation,  he  mufi:  himfelfpay  the  fine.  If 
any  of  the  afibciates  kill  any  of  his  fellows  in. a  like 
criminal  manner,  befides  paying  the  ufual  fiiie  to 
the  relation^  of  the  deceafed,  he  muft  pay  eight 
pounds  to  the  fociety,  or  renounce  the  benefit  of  it: 
In  which  cafe  they  bind  themfelves,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him> 
except  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  biihop,  or  alder- 
man.  There  are  other  regulations  to  protedt  them- 
felves and  their  fervants  fi-om  all  injuries,  to  revenge 
iuch  as  are  committed,  and  to  prevent  their  giving 
abufive  language  to  each  other  $  and  the  fine,  which 
they  engage  to  pay  for  this  laft  oflTence^  is  a  meafure 
of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  confederacy  of  this 
kind  muft  have  been  a  great  fource  of  friendfhip  and 
attachment;  when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger 
ifrom  enemies,  robbers,  and  opprefTors,  and  received 
protection  chiefly  from  their  perfonal  valour,  and 
from  the  affiftanqe  of  their  friends  or  patrons.  As  *.^*^  •  •  taX 
animofities  were  then  more  violent,  connexions 
were  alfo  more  intimate,  whether  voluntary  or  de- 
rived from  blood :  The  moft  remote  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity was  regarded ;  An  indelible  memory  of  be* 
hefits  was  preferved :  Severe  vengeance  was  taken 
for  injuries,  both  from  a  point  of  honour,  and 
as  the  beft  means  of  future  fecurity:  And  the  civil 
union  being  weak,  many  private  engagements  were 
contracted  in  order  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  pro- 
cure men  that  fafety  which  the  laws  and  their  own  1 
innocence  were  not  alone  able  to  infure  to  them. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  fceming  liber- 
ty, or  rather  licentioufnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
great  body  even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  thofe  ages, 
really  enjoyed  much  lefs  true  liberty  than  where  the 
execution  of  the  laws  is  the  mofi  fevere,  and  where 
fubjefts  are  reduced  to  the  ftrifteft  fubordinatioa 
and  dependence  on  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  reaibn 
is  derived  froni  the  excefs  itfelf  of  that  liberty.  Men 
tnuft  guard  themfelves  at  any  price  againft  infults 
and  injuries ;  and  where  they  receive  not  proteftion 
from  the  la^wrs  and  magiftrate,  they  will  feek  it  by 
fubmiflion  to  fuperiors,  and  by  herding  in  fome  pri- 
vate confederacy  which  afts  under  the  direftion  of  a 
powerful  leader.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  tyranny,  if  not  oyer  the  ftate,  at  leaft 
over  many  of  the  individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all 
membersof  the  Wittenagemot,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  exceft  they  were  notorious  Shieves  and 
robbers. 
Thefevcral  The  German  Saxons,  as  the  other  nations  of  that 
continent,  were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the 
noble,  the  free,  and  the  (laves  *.  •  This  diftinftion 
they  brought  over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes;  and  were  of  two 
^  kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  lefler  thanes.    The  latr 

)€:£  It.^.  ter  fecm  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  former  j  and 
to  have  received  lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  Icr- 
vices,  or  attendance  in  peace  and  war  **.  We  know 
of  no  title  which  raifed  any  one  to  the  rank  of  thane, 
except  noble  birth  and  the  poffeflTion  of  land.  Thg 
former  was  always  much  regarded  by  all  the  Ger- 
man nations,  even  in  their  moft  barbarous  ftate ;  and 
as  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  little  credit,  could 
fcarceiy  burthen  their  eftates  with  much  debt,  and  aA 
the  commons  had  litde  trade  or  induftry  by  which 

A  Nithard.  Hlil,  lib.  ^.         ^  Spelin.  Feu(  and  Tenures,  p.,  40. 

they 
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they  could  accumulate  riches,  thefe  two  ranks  of  Appendix 
rften,  even  though  they  were  not  feparaced  by  pofi- 
tive  laws>  might  remain  long  diftinft,  and  the  noble 
families  continue  many  ages  in  opulence  and  fplen- 
dour.  There  were  no  middle  rank  of  «men,  that 
could  gradually  mix  with  their  fuperiors,  and  infen- 
fibly  procure  to  themfelves  honour  and  diftinftion. 
If  by  any  extraordinary  accident  a  mean  perfon  ac- 
quired riches,  a  circumftance  fo  Angular  made  him 
be  known  and  remarked  j  he  became  the  objeft  of 
envy,  as  well  as  of  indignation,  to  all  the  nobles ; 
he  would  have  great  difficulty  to  defend  what  he  had 
acquired ;  and  he  would  find  it  impoffible  to-proteft 
himfelf  from  oppreffion,  except  by  courting  the  pa- 
tronage of  fome  great  chieftain,  arid  paying  a  larg^ 
price  for  his  fafety. 

There  are  two  ftatutes  among  the  Saxon  laws 
which  feem  calculated  to  confound  thofe  different 
ranks  of  men ;  that  of  Athelftan,  by  which  a  mer- 
chant, who  had  made  three  long  fea- voyages  on  his 
owri  account,  was  entitled  to  the  quality  of  thane  *= ; 
and  that  of  the  fame  prince,  by  which  a  ceorle  or 
hufbandman,  who  had  been  able  to  purchale  five 
hydes  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen^  a  hall, 
""ind  a  bell,  was  raifed  to  the  fame  diftinftion  ^.  But 
the  opportunities  were  fo  few,  by  which  a  merchant 
or  ceorle  could  thus  exalt  himfelf  above  his  rank, 
that  the  law  could  never  overcome  the  reigning  pre- 
judices 5  the  diftinftion  between  noble  and  bafe  blood 
would  ftill  be  indelible ;  and  the  well-born  thanes 
would  entertain  the  higheft  contempt  for  thofe  legal 
mnd  faftitious  ones.  Though  we  are  not  informed  of 
any  of  thefe  circumftances  by  ancient  hiftorians, 
they  are  fo  much  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  neceflary  and  infallible 
confeqiicncc  of  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  during 
thofe  ages< 

«  Wilkins,  p.  71.         ^  Seldcn,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  515.  Wil- 
kint>  p.  70. 
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Appendix       Xhe  citics  appear  by  Domefday-book  to  have 
y^_'^_^  been  at  the  conqueft  little  better  than  villages ''• 
York  itfelf,   though  it  was  always  the  fecond,  at 
leaft  the  third '  city  in  England,  and  was  the  capital 
^  of  a  great  province,  which  never  was  thoroii^y 

united  with  the  reft,  contained  then  but  1418  fa- 
niilies*.  Malmeft^ury  tells  usS  that  the  great  dif- 
tindion  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  the 
French  or  Norman,  was,  that  the  latter  built  mag- 
nificent and  ftately  caftles  5  whereas  the  former  con- 
fumed  their  immenfe  fortunes  in  riot  and  hofpitality, 
and  in  mean  houfes.  We  may  thence  infer,  that 
the  ^rts  in  general  were  much  lefs  advanced  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France  5  a  greater  number  of  idle  fcr- 
vants  and  retainers  lived  about  the  great  families; 
and  as  thefe,  even  in  France,  were  powerful  enough 
to  difturb  the  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may  juc§e 
of  the  authority  acquired  by  the  ariftocracy  in  Eng- 
land. When  earl  Godwin  befieged  the  Confeflbrin 
London,  he  fummoned  from  all  parts  his  huurarlcs, 
or  houfeceorles  and  retainers,  and  thereby  conftrained 
his  fovereign  to  accept  of  the  conditions  which  he 
was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  him. 
^  The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated 

CcoT^/gS  ceorles  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  where  they 
were  induftrious,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  hus- 
bandry: Whence  a  ceorle  and  a  hu/bandman  be- 
came in  a  manner  fynonymous  terms.  They  culti- 
vated the  farms  of  the  nobility  or  thanes,  for  which 

c  Winchefter,  being  the  capital  of  the  Weft  Sapcon  numarchyi  was 
anciently  a  confiderable  city.     Gul.  Pi6l.  p.  210. 

f  Norwich  contained  738  houfes,  Exeter  315,  Ipfwich  538,  North- 
ampton 60,  Hertford  146,  Canterbury  26s,  Bath  64^  Southampton  S4» 
Waj'wick  225.  See  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  3,4,  5,6,  &c.  Thefe 
are  the  nioft  confidcrable  he  mentions.  The  account  of  them  is  eac- 
tra^ed  from  Domefday-book. 

K  Brady's  Treatife  of  Borouglis,  p.  10.  There  were  fix  wards,  be- 

fides  the  archhifhop's  palace ;  and  hve  of  thefe  wards  contained  the 

'  ^  number  of  families  here  mentioned,  which,  at  the  rate  of  five  perfons 

^  to  a  family,  makes  about  7000  fouls«    The  fixth  ward  was  laid  waitt. 

^  P.  102.    See  alfo  de  Geft.  Angl.  p.  333. 

thc^ 
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they  paid  rent ;  and  they  fccm  to  have  been  remov'e-  Appendix 
able  at  pleafure.  For  there  is  litde  mention  of  leafcs  *' 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  The  pride  of  the  nobi- 
lity, together  with  the  general  ignorance  of  writing, 
muft  have  rendered  thofe  contrafts  very  rare,  and 
muft  have  kept  the  hufbandmen  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition. The  rents  of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid 
in  kind  K 

But  the  moft  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  com- 
munity feems  to  have  been  the  flaves  or  villains,  who 
were  the  property  of  their  lords,  and  were  cqnfh'cy?^z^  YyeS" 
quendy  incapable  themfelves  of  poifeiling  any  pro- 
perty. Dr.  Brady  affures  us,  from  a  furvey  of 
Domefday-book  *",  that,  in  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, the  far  greater  part  of  the  land  was  occupied 
by  them^  and  that  the  hufbandmen,  and  ftill  more  f^j^  c'/r  * 
the  focmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved  at  pleafure,  were  very  few  in  comparifon. 
This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  German  nations,  as 
far  as  we  can  colleft  from  the  account  given  us  by 
Tacitus.  The  perpetual  wars  in  the  Heptarchy, 
and  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  feem  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  this  great  alteration  with  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Prifoners  taken  in  batde,  or  carried 
off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then  reduced  to 
flavery;  and  became,  by  right  of  war',  entirely  at 
the  diipofal  of  their  lords.  Great  property  in  the 
nobles,  efpecially  if  joined  to  an  irre^lar  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  naturally  favours  the  power  of  the 
ariftocracy  j  but  ftill  more  fo,  if  the  pradtice  of  fla- 
very be  admitted,  and  has  become  very  common. 
The  nobility  not  only  pofliefs  the  influence  which  al- 
ways attends  riches,  but  alfo  the  power  which  the 
laws  give  them  over  their  flaves  and  villains.  It 
then  becomes  diflicult,  and  almofl:  impoflible,  for  a 

^  LL.'In8D,  §  70.    Thefe  laws  fixed  the  rents  for  a  hyde ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  convert  it  into  modem  meafures.  ^  General  Preface 

to  his  Hift.  p.  7>  S,  9»  &c*  ^  LU  Z^%>  %  i#.  apud  Spelm. 

Cocc.  vol*  i.  p*  47X. 
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Afpttidis  private  man  to  remain  altogether  free  and  indc- 

y^*-,^  pendent. 

There  vere  two  kinds  of  flaves  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons ;  houfehold  flaves,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  and  praedial  or  ruftic,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Germans".  Thefe  latter  refembled  the 
r  »  -^  ferfs,  which  are  at  prefent  to  be  met  with  in  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  The  power 
of  a  mafter  over  his  flaves  was  not  unlimited  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  was  among  their  anceftors. 
If  a  man  beat  out  his  flave's  eye  or  teeth,  the  flavc 
recovered  his  liberty " :  If  he  killed  him,  he  paid  a 
fine  to  the  king ;  provided  the  flave  died  within  a 
day  after  the  wound  or  blow :  Otherwife  it  pafled 
unpuniflied  *.  The  felling  of  themfelves  or  children 
to  flavery  was  always  the  praftice  among  the  Ger- 
man nations  p,  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo- 
,  Saxons^. 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  poflefled  a  criminal  jurifdiftion  within  their 
territories,  and  could  punifh,  without  appeal,  any 
thieves  or  robbers  whom  they  caught  there '.  This 
inftitution  muft  have  had  a  very  contrary  effeft  to 
that  which  was  intended,  and  muft  have  procured 
robbers  a  fure  proteftion  on  the  lands  of  fuch  noble- 
men as  did  not  fincerely  mean  to  difcourage  crimes 
and  violence. 

Cmirts  of        But  though  the  general  ftrain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

^"  ^^'  government  feems  to  have  become  ariftocratical, 
there  were  ftill  confiderable  remains  of  the  ancient 
democracy,  which  were  not  indeed  fufficient  to  pro- 
teft  the  loweft  of  the  people,  without  the  patronage 
of  fome  great  Jord,  but  might  give  fecurity,  and 
even  fome  degree  of  dignity,  to  the  gentry  or  infe- 
^^ior  nobility.     Theadminiftration  ofjufticc,  inpar- 

*  Spclm.  Gloff".  in  verb.  Servus,  «  LL.  JElf.  §  lo. 

.  o  Ibid.  §  17.  P  Tacit.  c!e  Morib.  Germ.    .  ^  LL.  Inst, 

§  II.     LL.  ^f.  §  II.  r  Higd«n,  lib.x.  cap.  50.     LL,  Edw. 

Conf.  ^  26.    Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  4.1 5.  Gloflf.  in  vei1>.  ffaligemtt  eC 
JnfangiBtbefe, 
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ticular,  by  the  courts  of  the  decennary,  the  hun- 

'  dred,  and  the  county,  was  well  calculated  to  de- 

I  fend  general  liberty,  and  to  reftrain  the  power  of  the 

i  nobles.     In  the  county  courts,  or  fhiremotes,  all 

i  the  freeholders  were  aflembled  twice  a-year,  and  re- 

!  ccived  appeals  from  th^  inferior  courts.    They  thefe 

decided  all  caufes,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  5  and 

the  bifhop,  together  with  the  alderman  or  earl,  pre- 

!  fided  over  them  •.     ^  ne  affair  was  determined  in  a 

I  fummary  manner,  yithout  much  pleading,  forma- 

I  lity,  or  delay,  by  X  majority  of  voices ;  and  the  bi- 

Ihop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority  than  to 

keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpofe 

with   their  opinion  ^     Where  juftice   was   denied 

during  three  feffions  by  the  hundred,  and  then  by 

the  county  court,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  king's 

court";  but  this  was  not  pradbifed  on  flight  occa- 

,   fions.     The  aldermen  received  a  third  of  the  fines 

j  levied  in  thofe  courts  '^ ;  and  as  moft  of  the  punifh- 

ments  were  then  pecuniary,  this  perquifite  formed  a 

confiderable  part  of  the  profits  belonging  to  his  office. 

The  two  thirds  alfo,  which  went  to  the  king,  made 

•no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue.     Any 

fi-eeholder  was  fined  :who  abfented  himfelf  thrice  from 

thefc  courts  *. 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made  deeds 
and  writings  very  rare,  the  county  or  hundred  court 
j  was  the  place  where  the  moft  remarkable  civil  tranf- 

aftions  were  finiflied,  in  order  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  them,  and  prevent  all  future  difputes.  Here 
teftaments  were  promulgated,  flaves  manumitted, 
bargains  of  fale  concluded;  and  fometimes,  for 
greater  fecurity,  the  moft  confiderable  of  thefe 
deeds  were  inferted  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  parifli 
Bible,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  regifter  too  fa- 

«  LL.  Edg.  ^  5.  Wilkins,  p.  78.  LL.  Canut.  §  i;l-  Wilkins, 
p.  136.  t  Hickes,  Diflert.  Epift.  p.  i,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S. 

»  LL.  Edg.  \  %.  Wilkins,  p.  77.  LL.  Canut.  §  18.  apud  Wil- 
kins, p.  136.        w  LL,  Edw.  Conf.  ^  31.         «  LL.  Ethclft.  §20. 
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Appendix  crcd  to  be  falfified     It  was  not  unufual  to  add  to 
_  *     .  the  deed  an  imprecation  on  all  fuch  as  Ihould  be 
guilty  of  that  crime  ^. 

Among  a  people,  who  lived  in  fo  fimple  aman-- 
ner  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  al- 
ways of  greater  importance  than  the  legiflative. 
There  were  few  or  no  taxes  impofed  by  the  ftates  : 
There  were  few  ftatutes  enafted ;  and  the  nation  was 
lefs  governed  by  laws  than  by  cuftoms,  which  ad- 
mitted a  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Though 
it  Ihould,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the  Wittcna- 
gemot  was  altogether  compofed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  the  county-courts,  where  all  the  freeholders 
were  admitted^  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  formed  a  wide  bafis  for  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  no  contemptible  checks  on  the 
ariftocracy.  But  there  is  another  power  ftill  mpre 
important  than  either  the  judicial  or  legiflative ;  to 
wit,  the  power  of  injuring  or  ferving  by  immediate 
force  and  violence,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
redrefs  in  courts  of  juftice.  In  all  extenfive  go- 
vernments, where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  feeble, 
this  power  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  qf  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  j  and  the  degree  of  it  which  prevails, 
cannot  be  determined  fo  much  by  the  public  ftatutes, 
as  by  fmall  incidents  in  hiftory,  by  particular  cuf- 
toms, and  fometimes  by  the  reafon  and  nature  of 
things.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
entitled  by  law  to  every  privilege  of  Britifh  fu^efts  \ 
but  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the  cornmon 
people  could  in  fa6t  enjoy  thefc  privileges, 
The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  are  difputed  among  hiftorians 
.  and  antiquaries :  The  extreme  obfcurity  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  even  though  fadtion  had  never  entered  into  the 
queftion,  would  naturally  have  begotten  thofe  con- 
troverfies.    But  the  great  influence  of  the  lords  ovef 

7  Hickes,  DlfTcrt.  Epift. 

their 
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their  flaves  and  tenants^  the  cliendhip  of  the  Appendix 
burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling  rank  of  men,  .  ^J  . 
die  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  looie  execution  of 
die  laws,  the  continued  diforders  and  convulfions  of 
the  ftatei  all  thefe  circumftances  evince  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government  became  at  laft  extremely 
ariftocratical ;  and  the  events,  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  conqueft,  confirm  this 
mfcrence  or  conjefture. 

Both  die  puniihments  inBi£ted  by  the  Anglo-  Criminal 
Saxon  court3  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof  ^*^' 
employed  in  all  caufes,  appear  ibmewhat  fingular, 
and  are  very  different  from  thole  which  prevail  at 
preient  among  all  civilized  nations. 

We  muft  conceive  that  the  ancient  Germans 
were  litde  removed  from  the  original  ftate  of  na- 
ture :  The  focial  confederacy  among  them  was  more 
martial  than  civil:  They  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
means  of  attack  or  defence  againft  public  enemies, 
not  thofe  of  protection  againft  their  fellow-citizens: 
Their  poiTeflions  were  fo  (lender  and  fo  equal,  that 
they  were  not  expofed  to  great  danger;  and  the 
natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every  man  truft 
to  himfelf,  and  to  his  particular  friends,  for  his  de- 
fence or  vengeance.  This  defeft  in  the  political 
union^  drew  much  clofcr  the  knot  of  particular  con- 
federacies :  An  infult  upon  any  man  was  regarded 
by  all  his  relations  and  affociates  as  a  common  in- 
jury :  They  were  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by 
a  (enfc  of  common  intereft,  to  revenge  his  death,  or 
any  violence  which  he  had  fufFered :  They  retaliated 
on  the  aggrelTor  by  like  afts  of  violence  j  and  if  he 
were  prote6ted,  as  was  natural  and  ufual,  by  his 
own  clan,  the  quarrel  was  fpread  ftill  wider,  and 
bred  endlcls  diforders  in  the  nation. 

The  Frilians,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never 

advanced  beyond  this  wild  and  imperfeft  ftate  of 

fociety  -,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  ftill  re- 

P  4  mained 
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Appendix  rnained  among  thecn  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  *• 
But  the  other  German  nations,  in  the  age  of  TacituSj 
had  m^de  one  ftep  farther  towards  completing  the 
political  or  civil  union.  Though  it  ftill  continued 
to  be  an  indifpenfable  point  of  honour  for  every  clan 
to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  a  member,  the 
magiftrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  interpofing  in  the 
quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  difference.  Ho 
obliged  the  perfon  maimed  or  injured,  and  the  re- 
lations of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a  prefent  from  the 
aggreffor  and  his  relations  *,  as  a'  compenfation  for 
the  injury  **,  and  to  drop  all  farther  profecution  of 
revenge.  That  the  accommodation  of  one  quarrel 
might  not  be  the  fource  of  more,'  this  prefent  was 
fixed  and  certain,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly  paid  in  cattle, 
the  chief  property  of  thofe  rude  and  uncultivated 
nations,  A  prefent  of  this  kind  gratified  the  revenge 
of  the  injured  family,  by  the  lofs  which  the  aggreflbr 
fuffered :  It  fatisfied  their  pride,  by  the  fubmiffion 
which  it  expreflcd:  It  diminilhed  their  regret  for 
the  lofs  or  injury  of  a  kinfman,  by  their  acquifitioq 
of  new  property :  And  thus  general  peace  was  for  a 
moment  reftored  to  the  fociety  *". 

But  when  the  German  nations  had  been  fettled 
fome  time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
they  made  ftill  another  ftep  towards  a  more  culti- 
vated life,  and  their  criminal  juftice  gradually  im- 
proved and  refined  itfelf.  The  magiftrate,  'whofe 
office  it  was  to  guard  public  peace,  and  to  fupprefs 
private  animofities,  conceived  himfelf  to  be  injured 
by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people ;  and  be- 
fides  the  compenfation  to  the  perfon  who  fuffered, 

»  LL.  Frif.  tit.  2.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  491.  *  LL.  ^thclb* 

^  23.     LL.  ^If.  §  27.  ^  Called  by  the  Saxons  magh^ta. 

c  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  The  anihor  fays,  that  the  price  of  the 
coropofition  was  fixed  \  which  mult  have  been  by  the  laws  aad  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  inagifti-ates. 

or 
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or  to  his  family,  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  ex- 
adt  a  fine,  called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  breach  of  peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  in  accommodating  the  qparrel. 
When  this  idea,  which  is  fo  natural,  was  once  fug- 
gefted,  it  was  willingly  received  both  by  fovereign 
and  people.  The  numerous  fines  which  were  le- 
vied, augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king :  And  the 
people  were  fenfible  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant 
in  interpofing  with  his  good  offices,  when  he  reaped 
fuch  immediate  advantage  from  them;  and  that 
injuries  would  be  lefs'freq'uent,  when,  befides  com- 
penfation  to  the  perfon  injured,  they  were  expofed 
to  this  additional  penalty  **. 

This  ihort  abftraft  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  cri- 
minal jurifprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  fe- 
vcral  centuries.  The  ftate  of  England  in  this  parti- 
cular, during  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  cblleftion  of  ancient  laws,  pub- 
liihed  by  Lambard  and  Wilkins. .  The  chief  pur- 
port of  thefe  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  entirely  fup- 
Eefs  private  quarrels,  which  the  legiflator  knew  to 
impoflible,  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate 
them.  The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that  if  any  one 
know  that  his  enemy  or  aggrcflbr,  after  doing  him 
an  injury,  refolves  to  keep  within  his  own  houfe  and 
his  own  lands  **,  he  Ihall  not  fight  him  till  he  re- 
quire compenfation  for  the  injury.  If  he  be  ftrong 
enough  to  befiege  him  in  his  houfe,  he  may  do  it  for 
feven  days  without  attacking  him ;  and  if  the  ag- 
grcflbr be  willing,  during  that  time,  to  furrender 
himfelf  and  his  arms,  his  adverfary  may  detain  him 
thirty  days ;  but  is  afterwards  obliged  to  reftorc  him 
fafc  to  his  kindred,  and  he  content  with  the  complH^ 

*  Bdides  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  and  to  the 
Idngy  the  murderer  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  the  mafter  of  a  ihve  or 
va£i  a  fdm  ac  a  compenfation  tor  his  lofs.  This  was  called  the 
dUmbtie,     See  Spel.  Gloif.in  verb.  Frtdum^  Matihot, 

*  The  addition  of  thefe  laft  words  in  lulics  appears  neoeflary  from 
what  follows  in  t|ic  fame  law. 

Jation. 
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Appendix  fation.  If  the  criminal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  fane- 
^'  tiiary  muft  not  be  violated.  Where  the  aflfailant  has 
not  force  fufHcient  to  befiege  the  criminal  in  his 
houfe,  he  muft  apply  to  the  alderman  for  afiift- 
ance  >  and  if  the  alderman  reflife  aid>  the  aflailant 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  king :  And  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  afTault  the  houfe,  till  after  this  fupreme 
magiftrate  has  refuied  alfiftance.  If  any  one  meet 
with  his  enemy,  and  be  ignorant  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  keep  within  his  own  lands,  he  muft,  be- 
fore he  attack  him,  require  ]jim  to  furrender  him- 
felf  prifoner,  and  deliver  up  his  arms ;  in  which  cafe 
he  may  detain  him  thirty  days :  But  if  he  refufe  to 
deliver  up  his  arms,  it  is  then  lawful  to  fight  him* 
A  flave  may  fight  in  his  mafter's  quarrel :  A  father 
may  fight  in  his  fon's  with  any  one,  except  with  his 
m^er  ^ 

It  was  ena6ted  by  king  Ina,  that  no  man  fhould 
take  revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  firft  demanded 
compenfation,  and  had  been  refufed  it  ^. 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws, 
mentions  the  general  mifery  occafioned  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  private  feuds  and  battles ;  and  he  efta- 
bliflies  feveraJ  expedients  for  remedying  this  grievance. 
He  ordains,  that  if  any  one  commit  murder,  he 
may,  with  the  alTiftancc  of  his  kindred,  pay  within  a 
twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his  crime ;  and  if  they  aban- 
don him,  he  fhall  alone  fuftain  the  deadly  feud  or 
quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfbn : 
His  own  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on 
condition  that  they  neither  converfe  with  the  cri- 
minal, nor  fupply  him.  with  meat  or  other  necejfaries: 
If  any  of  them,  after  renouncing  him,  receive  him 
into  their  houfe,  or  give  him  affijiance,  they  are 
finable  to  the  king,  and  are  involved  in  the  feud. 
If  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon  take  revenge 
on  any  but  the  criminal  himfelf  irfter  be  is  aban^ 

f  XL.  JElfr.  §  zt.    Wilkins,  p.  43.  e  LL.  Inv,  §  9. 
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dmed  by  bis  kindred^  »U  their  property  is  forfeited,  Appendix 
jand  they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  ^' 
^U  his  friends  **.  It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  the  fine 
for  murder  fhall  never  be  remitted  by  the  kingS 
and  th^  no  criminal  fhall  be  killed  who  flies  to  the 
church,  or  any  of  the  king's  towns  ^  j  and  the  king 
himfelf  declares,  that  his  houfe  fliall  give  no  pro- 
tection to  murderers,  till  they  have  fatisfied  the 
church  by  their  penance,  and  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  by  making  compenfation  ^  The  method 
appointed  for  tranfadin^  this  compofition  is  found 
in  the  fame  law  ■^. 

These  attempts  of  Edmonds  to  contraft  and  di- 
minifli  the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  fpirit 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  were  a  ftep  towards 
a  more  regular  adminiftradon  of  juilice.  By  the  Sa- 
lic law,  any  man  might,  by  a  public  declaration^ 
exempt  himfelf  from  his  family  quarrels :  But  then 
he  was  cofifidered  by  the  law  as  no  longer  belonging 
to  the  family ;  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  right  of 
fuccelfion,  as  the  punifhment  of  his  cowardice  ". 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrimfas, 
near  1300  pounds  of  prefent  money.  The  price  of 
the  prince's  head  was  15,000  thrimfas;  that  of  a 
bifhop's  or  alderman's  8000  j  a  fherifF's  4000 ; 
a  thane's  or  clergyman's  2000 ;  a  ceorle's  266. 
Thefe  prices  were  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  Angles. 
By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head 
was  200  fhillings;  that  of  a  thane's  fix  times  as 
much ;  that  of  a  king's  fix  times  more  •.  By  the 
laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of  the  archbifhop's  head  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  king's  p.  Such  refpeft  was 
then  paid  to  the  ccclefiaflics !  It  mufl  be  underflood, 
that  where  a  perfon  was  ynable  or  unwiUing  to  pay 

h  LL.  £dm.  §  I.    WilkinS)  p.  73.  *  LL.  Edm.  %  s. 

k  Ibid.  %  %.  1  Ibid.  §  4-  ■  Ibid.  §  7.  »  Tit.  63. 

9  Wilkins,  p.  7I;  71.        P  LL.  Eitbredi,  »pud  WilkinSy  p.  no. 

the 
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Appendix  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protcftion  of  law, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceafcd  had  liberty  to  punilh 
him  as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquarians  ^  have  thought  that  thefe  com- 
penfations  were  only  given  for  man-flaughter,  not  for 
wilful  murder :  But  no  fuch  diftinftion  appears  in  the 
laws ;  and  it  is  contradided  by  the  pradice  of  all 
the  other  barbarous  nations  ',  by  that  of  the  ancient 
Germans',  and  by  that  curious  monument  above 
mentioned,  of  Saxon  antiquity,  preferved  by  Hickes, 
There  is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred's,  which  makes 
wilful  murder  capital  ^  j  but  this  feems  only  to  have 
been  an  attempt  of  that  great  legiflator  towards 
eflablifhing  a  better  police  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
probably  remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws 
of  the  ^me  prince,  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of 
the  king  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine  \ 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewife 
fixed  by  the  Saxon  laws :  A  wound  of  an  inch  long 
under  the  hair,  was  paid  with  one  (hilling :  One  of  a 
like  fize  in  the  face  two  fhillings :  Thirty  Ihillings 
for  the  lofs  of  an  ear ;  and  fo  forth ''.  There  feems 
not  to  have  been  any  difference  n^ade,  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfon.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert,  any  one  who  committed  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and 
buy  him  another  wife  "". 

These  inftitutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
Germans.  They  feem  to  be  the  neceffary  progrefs 
of  criminal  jurifprudence  among  every  free  people, 
where  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  not  implicitly 
obeyed.  We  find  them  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
during  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.     Compofitions 

^  Tyrrel,  IntroJuJl.  voU  i.  p.  ii6.     Carte,  rol.  i.  p.  i66, 
»  Lindenbrogius,  paflfim.  »  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 

^LL.  ^If.  §12.  Wilkinft,  p.  29.  It  is  probable,  that  by  wUf  11 1 
mqrder  Alfred  means  a  treachcrovig  marder,  committed  Ky  one  who 
has  no  dtclared  feud  with  snother.  V  LL.  ^If.  §  4.     Wil- 

kins,  p.  35.  ▼  LL.  Ml£.  §40.    See  alio  LL.  Etkeib. 

^  34»  kc.  X  LL.  Ethelb.  §  31. 

c  for 
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for  murder  arc  mentioned  in .  Neftor^s  fpeech  to  Appendix 
Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad^  and  are  called  xiroh¥»u 
The  Irifti,  who  never  had  any  connexions  with  the 
German  nations^  adopted  the  fame  praftice  till  very 
lately;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric  -,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John 
Davis*  The  fame  cuftom  feems  alfo  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  ^. 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  order  to  impofe  fome  check 
upon  thefe  crimes,  it  was  ordained  that  no  man 
ihould  fell  or  buy  any  thing  above  twenty  pence  va- 
lue, except  in  open  market  ^'^  and  every  bargain  of 
fale  muft  be  executed  before  witneiTes  *.  Gangs  of 
robbers  much  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  5 
and  the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of  banditti^ 
coniifting  of  between  feven  and  thirty-five  perfons, 
was  to  be  called  a  turma,  or  troop :  Any  greater 
company  was  denominated  an  army^.  The  pu- 
niihments  for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none 
of  them  capitals  If  any  man  could  track  his 
ftolen  catde  into  another's  ground,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  (how  the  tracks  out  of  it,  or  pay  their 
valued 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excefs  it  was  carried, 
was  not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fum 
of  money*.  The  legiflators,  knowing  it  impoffible 
to  prevent  all  diforders,  only  impofed  a  higher  fine 
on  breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in  the  king's 
court,  or  before  an  alderman  or  bifliop.  An  ale- 
houie  too  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  privi- 
leged place ;  and  any  quarrels  that  arofe  there  were 
mor«  feverely  punifticd  than  clfewhere  ^ 

y  Exod.  xxi.  29,  30.  »  LL.  -ffithdft.  §  la.  «  Ibid. 

^16.  i».  LL.  Edg.  apud  V/ilkins,'p.  80.  LL.  Ethelredi,  §4. 
apiid  Wilkins,  p.  103.     Hloth.  &  Eadm.  §  t6.     LL.  Canui.  §  tx. 

fc  LL.  Iria,  %  la.  «  Ibid,  f  37.  ^  LL.  ^thclft.  §  1. 

Wilkins,  p.  63.  •  LL.   Ethclrcdi,   apud  Wilkins,  p.  tio. 

LL.  M,\L  %4..     Wilkins,  p.  35.  f  LL.   Hloth,   &  Eadm* 

i  II,  13.     LL.  Ethelr.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  117. 

If 
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AppcndiK  If  the  manner  of  piinifliing  crimes  among  thdf 
'"  Anglo-Saxons  appear  fingular,  the  proofs  were  not 
lefs  fo;  and  were  alfo  the  natural  refult  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  thofc  people.  Whatever  we  may  imagine 
concerning  the  ufual  truth  and  fincerity  of  men  who 
live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous,  ftate,  there  is  much 
more  falfehood,  and  even  perjury  among  them^  than 
among  civilized  nations :  Virtue^  which  is  nothing 
but  a  more  enlarged  and  more  cultivated  reafoni 
never  flourifhes  to  any  degree^  nor  is  founded  on 
fteady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a  good 
education  becomes  generally  and  where  men  are 
taught  the  pernicious  confequences  of  vice,  trea- 
chery, and  immorality.  Even  fuperftition,  though 
more  prevalent  among  ignorant  nations,  is  but  a 
poor  fupply  for  the  defefts  in  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation: Our  European  anceftors,  who  employed 
every  moment  the  expedient  of  fwearing  on  extra- 
ordinary croffcs  and  reliques,  were  lefs  honourable 
in  all  engagements  than  their  pofterity,  who,  from 
experience,  have  omitted  thofe  ineffeftual  fecurides. 
This  general  pronenefs  to  perjury  was  much  en- 
creafed  by  the  ufual  want  of  difcernment  in  judges, 
who  could  not  difcufs  an  intricate  evidence,  and 
were  obliged  to  number,  not  weigh,  the  teftimony 
of  the  witnefles^.  Hence  the  ridiculous  pradkicc 
of  obliging  men  to  bring  compurgators,  who,  as 
they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  fad, 
cxpreffed  upon  oath,  that  they  believed  the  perfon 
fpoke  true ;  and  thefe  compurgators  were  in  fomc 
cafes  multiplied  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  \ 
The  praftice  alfo  of  fingle  cooibat  was  employed 
by  moft  nations  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  againft 
falfe  evidence  * ;  and  though  it  was  frequently  drop- 

s  Sometimes  the  laws  fixed  eafy  general  rules  for  weighing  the  cre*> 
dibility  of  witnefles.  A  man  whofe  life  was  eftimated  at.  xso  Shillings 
counterbalanced  fix  ceorles,  each  of  whofe  lives  was  onljr  valued  at 
twenty  ihiliings,  and  his  oath  was  efteemed  equivalent  to  that  of  all 
the  fix.     See  Wilkins,  p.  72. 

^  Prxf.  Nicgl.  ad  Wilkins,  p.  11,  1  LL»  Bui^und*  cap.  45- 

hL,  Lomb.  lib.  s.  tit.  55.  cap.  34.. 
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ped,  from  the  oppoGtion  of  the  clergy,  it  was  con- 
tinually revived,  from  experience  of  the  falfehood 
attending  the  tcftimony  of  wimefles  *".  It  became 
at  laft  a  fpecies  of  jurifprudence :  The  cafes  were 
determined  by  law,  in  which  the  party  might  chal* 
lenge  his  adverfary,  or  the  witnefles,  or  the  judge 
hijnfeif*:  And  though  thefe  cuftoms  were  abfurd, 
they  were  rather  an  improvement  on  the  nwtiwufe  of 
trial  which  had  formerly  been  praftifed  among  thofe 
barbarous  nations,  and  which  (till  prevailed  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

When  any  controverfy  about  a  fadt  became  too 
intricate  for  thofe  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they 
had  recourfe  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  is,  to  fortune :  Their  methods  of  con- 
fiilting  this  oracle  were  various.  One  of  them  was 
the  decifion  by  the  crojs :  It  was  praftifed  in  this 
manner.  When  a  perfon  was  accufed  of  any  crime, 
he  firft  cleared  himfelf  by  oath,  and  he  was  attended 
by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next  took  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he  placed 
them  on  the  altar,  or  on  fome  celebrated  relique. 
After  folemn  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  experi- 
ment, a  prieft,  or  in  his  ftead  fome  unexperienced 
youth,  took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if 
he  happened  upon  that  which  was  marked  with  the 
figure  of  the  crofs,  the  perfon  was  pronounced  inno- 
cent; if  otherwife,  guilty "".  This  praftice,  as  it 
arofe  from  fuperftition,  was  abolifhed  by  it  in 
France.  The  emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 
prohibited  that  method  of  trial,  not  becaufe  it  was 
uncertain,  but  left  that  facred  figure,  fays  he,  of  the 
crofs  fhould  be  proftituted  in  common  diiputes  and 
controverfies ". 

^  LL,  Ldngob.  Tib.  i.  tit.  55.  cap.  23.  apitd  Lindenb.  p.  66x. 
I  See  Dcsfoncaines  and  Beaumanoir.  °^  LL.  Frifon.  tit.  14. 

apud  Lijidenbrogium,  p.  4.96.  a  Du  Cange  io  verb.  Crux, 

The 
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Appendix  The  ordcal  was  another  eftablifhed  method  of 
^  ^'  ,  trial  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  praftifed 
either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  for- 
mer was  appropriated  to  tlie  common  people ;  the 
latter  to  the  nobility.  The  water  or  iron  was  con- 
fccrated  by  many  prayers,  maffes,  fallings,  and  ex- 
orcifms**}  after  which  the  perfon  accufed  cithfcr 
took,  up  a  ilone  funk  in  the  water  ^  to  a  certain 
depth,  or  carried  the  irop  to  a  certain  diftance; 
and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering 
fealed  for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examin- 
ing it,  no  marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced 
innocent;  if  otherwife,  guilty^.  The  trial  by  cold 
water  was  different :  The  perfon  was  thrown  into 
^  confecrated  water ;  if  he  -fwam,  he  was  guilty ;  if  he 

funk,  innocent '.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how 
any  innocent  perfon  could  ever  cfcape  by  the  one 
trial,  or  any  criminal  be  convi6led  by  the  other.    But 
there  was  another  ufage  admirably  calculated  for 
allowing  every  crin^inal   to  efcape  who  had  con- 
fidence enough  to   try  it.      A   confecrated  cake, 
called  a  corfned,  was  produced ;  which  if  the  per- 
fon could  fwallow  and  digeft,  he  was  pronounced 
•  innocent '. 
Military         The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the 
force.        Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly 
extended  over  all  the  laodcd  property,  and  was  not 
attended .  with  thofe  confequences  of  homage,  re- 
liefs', worihip,  marriage,  and  other  burthens,  which 
w^  infeparable  from  it  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
continent.     As  the  Saxons  expelled,  or  almoft  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  the  ancient  Britons,  they  planted 

•  Spclm.  in  reib.  Or^ea/.    Parker,  p.  155.    Lindenbrog.  p.  1299. 
P  LL.  Inse,  §  77.  4  Sometimeft  the  perfon  accufeil  w«lk^ 

barefooted  over  red-hot  iron.  «"  Spelni.  in  verb.  Oritaritim. 

•  Spelm.  in  verb.  Corfned,     Parker,  p.  156.     Text.  RufFenf.  p.  3^. 
'  On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a  greater  or  leffer  thane,  there  was 

a  payment  made  to  the  king  of  his  beft  arms  {  and  this  Was  called  hit 
hciiot:  But  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  relief.  See  Spelm.  of 
Tenures,  p..  a.  The  value  of  this  hcriot  was  fixed  by  Canute^s  lawsi 
^69. 
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th^mfdves  in  this  ifland  on  the  fame  footing  With  Appendix 
their  anceftors  in  Germany^  and  found  no  occafion  ^^-'-^ 
for  the  feudal  inftirutions ",  which  were  calculated 
to  maintain  a  kind  of  (landing  army^  always  in  rea- 
dinefe  to  fupprtfs  any  infurredion  among  the  ton-' 
quered  people.   The  trouble  /and  expence  pf  defend- 
ing the  ftate  in  Engliaftd  lay  equally  upon  all  the 
land ;  and  it  was  ufual  ifbr  €vtry  five  hides  to  equip 
a  man  for  the  fervicev    The  trivoda  neceffitas^  as  it 
was  called)  or  the  burthen  of  military  expeditions, 
of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building  and  fupport- 
ing  bridges)  was'infcparable  from  landed  property, 
even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monafte- 
ries,  unlefs  exempted  by  a  particular  charter  ^^  The 
ceorles  or  hu/bandmcn  were  provided  with  arms, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  their  turn   in  military 
duty  *.     There  were  computed  to  be  243,600  hides 
in  England^;   confcqucntly  the  ordinary  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  confifted  of.  48,7^0  meni 
though,  no  doubt,   on  extraordinary  occafions,    a 
greater  number  might  be  aflembled.      The  king 
and  nobility  had  fome  military  tenants,  who  were 
called  Sithcun-men  ^.    And  there  were  fome  lands 
annexed  to  the  office  of  aldermen,   and  to  other 
*  offices  I  but  thefe  probably  were  not  of  great  extent, 
and  were  poifeflfed  only  during  pleafure,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  feudal  law  in  other  countries 
of  Europe* 

The  revenue*  of  the  king  fcems  to  have  confided  ^^^^^^  «• 
chiefly  in  his  demefnes,  which'  were  large  \  and  in  ^**'*"*' 
|he  tolls  and  impofls  which  he  probably  levied  at 
difcretion  on  the  boroughs  and  fea-ports  that  lay 
within  his  demefnes.  He  could  not  alienate  any 
part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to  religious  ufes,  with* 
out  the  confent  of  die  Itates  *.   Dahfegelt  was  a  land^ 

"  Braflon  de  Acqu.  rcr.  domin.  lib.  2.  cap.  t6.  See  more  fully 
Spelman  of  Tends  atid  tenures,  and  Craisrius  dc  jure  feud.  lib.  i. 
rfleg.  7.        "'W  Spclm!  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  2^6.  «  In»,  %  51. 

7  Spelm.  of  f^pds  and  reouics^  p*  i7*  *  Sp^lm.  Cone.  vol.  i« 

(.  195*  *  tbMl.  p.  340. 
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Appendix  tax  of  a  (hilling  a  hide,  impofed  by  the  ftates  ^  tithtt 
^'        for  payment  of  the  fums  exaded  by  the  Danes,  or 
for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence 
riagainft  thofe  invaders  ^ 


Value  of     .    The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewife  that  which  wasf 

'"^^^y- coined  for  fome  centuries  after  the  conqueft,  was 

near  three  times  the  weight  of  our  prefent  money : 

There  were  forty*eight  killings  in  the  pound,  and 
five  pence  in  a  ibilling'^;  confcquently  a  Saxon 
Shilling  was  near  a  fifth  heavier  than  ours,  and  a ' 
Saxon  penny  near  three  times  as  heavy  *".  As  to 
the  value  of  money  in  thofe  times,  compared  to 
commodities,  there  are  fome,  though  not  very  cer- 
tain means  of  computation.  A  Iheep,  by  the  laws 
of  Athelftan,  was  eftimated  at  a  (haling  5  that  is, 
fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  The  fleece  was  two- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  ftieep  ^  j  much  above 
its  prefent  eftimation ;  and  the  reafon  probably  was, 
that. the  Saxons,  like  the  ancients,  were  little  ac- 
quainted, with  any  clothing  but  what  was  made  of 
wool.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown :  Linen 
was  not  much  ufed.  An  ox  was  computed  at  fix 
times  the  value  of  a  ftieep;  a  cow  at  four^.  If  wc 
fuppofe  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  fi-om  the  dcfe6b 
in  husbandry,  were  not  fo  largp  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent in  England,  we  may  compute^that  money  wasr 
then  near  ten  times  of  greater  value.  A  horfe  wa» 
valued  at  about  thirty-fix  fliillings  of  our  moncy^ 
or  thirty  Saxon  fhillings  ^ ;  a  mare  a  third  lefs,  A 
man  at  three  pounds  '\  The  board-wages  of  a  child 
the  firft  year  was  eight  /hillings,  together  witli  a 
cow's  pafture  in  fummer,  and  an  ox's  in* winter ""^ 
William  of  Malmefbury  mentions  it  as  a  remark- 
ably high  price  that  William  Rufus  gave  fifteen, 
marks  for  a  horfe>  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our 

b  Chroii.  Sax.  p.  128.  ,  ^  LL.  Edw.  Ccn.  §  la. 

«*  LL.  JE\{,   §  4.0.  c  Fkttwood's  Chion.  rietioi'um,  p.  *7f 

a8.  &c.  f  LL,  rn«,  0  69.  £  \ViIkins,  p.  66.- 

*  Ih'd.  p.  126.  i  Ibid.  ^  LL.  Tn?e,  §  38. 
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|)refent  money  K     Between  the  years  900  and  1000,  Appendix 
Ednoth  bought  a  hide  of  land  for  about  118  fhillings 
bf  prefcnt  money".     This  was  little  more  than  a 
fliilling  an  acre,  whicll  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
Che  ufual  price,  as  we  may  learn  from  other  ac~ 
counts".     A  palfrey  was  fold  for  twelve  fhillings 
about  the  year  966  **.     The  value  of  ah  ox  in  king 
Ethelred's  timfe  was  between  feven  and  eight  (hil- 
lings ;  a  cow  about  fix  ihillings  p.     Gervas  of  Til- 
bury fays,  that  in  Henry  I.'s  time,    bread  which 
would  fuffice  a  hundred  men  for  a  day  was  rated  at 
three  ftiillingSj  or  a  fhilling  of  that  age;  for  it  is 
thought  that,  foon  after  the  conqueft,  a  pound  fter- 
ling  was  divided  into  twenty  fhillings:  A  fheep  was 
rated  at  a  fhilling,  and  fo  of  other  things  in  propor- 
tion.    In  Athelftan's  time  a  ram  was  valued  at  n 
Ihilling,   or  four  pence  Saxon  ^.     The  tenants  of 
Shireburn  were  obliged,    at   their  choice,  to  pay 
cither  fix  pence,  or  four  hens'.     About  1232,  the 
abbot  of  St.   Albans,  going  on  a  journey,    hired 
feven  handfome  ftout  horfes ;  and  agreed,  if  any  of 
them  died  on  the  road,  to  pay  the  own0r  30  (hil- 
lings a-piece  of  our  prefent  money '.     It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times  the  raifing  of 
corn,  efpecially   wheat,  being  a  fpecies  of  manu- 
faftory,  that  Commodity  always  bore  a  higher  price, 
compared  to   cattle,  than    it  docs  in  our  times*. 
The  Saxon  Clironicle  tells  us  **,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  ConfelTor  there  was  the  mod  terrible  fa- 
nriine  ever  known;  infomuch  that  a  quarter  of  wheat- 
rofe  to  fixty  pennies,  or  fifteen  fliillings  of  our  pre- 
fent money.     Confequently  it  was  as  dear  as  if  it. 
now  coft  feven  pounds  ten  fliillings.     This  much 
exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth; when  a  quarter  of  wheat  wa^  fold  for  four 

»  P."t21.  m  Hift.  Ramef.  p.  415.  a  Ilift.  Elieiif.  p.  4.73. 

•  Ibftt.  p.  47^.  P   VVilkins,  p.  126.  ^  Ibid.  p.  56, 

'  MonalK  /siiglic.  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  *  M.it, Paris. 

'  i^kctwocKi,  p.  85.  94.  96.  98.  •  a  P.  157. 
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Appendix  pounds.    Moncy  in  this  laft  period  was  nearly  of  the 
^  ^    ,  iame  value  as  in  our  dope.   Thcfe  fevcre  fanaines  arc: 
a  certain  propf  of  bad  hufbandry. 

On  the  whole>  there  are  three  things  to  be  con- 
fidered,  wherever  a  fum  of  money  is  mentioned  in 
ancient  times.  Firity  the  change  of  denomination, 
by  which  a  pound  has  been  reduced  to  the  third  part 
of  its  ancient  weight  in  filver.  Secondly^  the  change 
in  value'  by  the  greater  plenty  of  money,  which  has 
reduced  the  fame  weight  of  filver  to  teii  times  lels 
value,  compared  to  commodities ;  and  confequendy 
a  pound  flerling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the*ancient 
value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  lefs  induftry, 
which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European  king*^ 
dom.  This  circumftance  made  even  the  ^thirtieth 
part  of  the  fum  more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caufed 
any  fum  to  have  more  than  thirtv  times  greater 
weight  and  influence,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
than  in  our  times ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  a  fum, 
a  hTnidred  thoufand  pounds,  for  inftance,  is  at  pre^ 
'  icnt  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  fmall  ftate,  fuch  as 
Bavaria,  and  can  produce  greater  effieds  on  fuch  a 
^  fmall  community,  than  on  England^    This  laft  dif- 

icrence  is  not  eafy  to  be  calculated :   But  allowing 
that  Engjiand  has  now  fix  times  more  induftry,  and 
three  times  more  people  than  it  had  at  theconqueft, 
and  for  fbme  reigns  after  that  period,  we  are  upon 
that  iuppofkioo  to  conceive,  tfaking  all  circumftances 
together,  every  fum  of  money  mentioned  by  hifto^ 
jians,  as  if  it  were  multiplied  more  than  a  hundred 
fold  above  a  fum  of  the  fame  denomination  at. 
>    prcfcnt^ 
^         ^y.  ^   In   the  Saxon  times,   land  was  divided  equally 
"^^''~'^'^^^'4mongallthe  male  children  of  the  dcceafed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Guftom  of  Gavelkind.     The  praftice  of 
entails  is  to  be  found  in  thofc  times '.    I^nd  was* 
cjiiefly  of  two  kinds,   bockland,  or  land  held  by 

s  LL.  iEir.  I  fj.  apud  WUkkis,  p.  ^i. 
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feook  or  charter,  which  was  regarded  as  iiill  pro-   Appendix 
perty,  and  defcended  to  the  heirs  of  the  poffeflbr ;  ._,'  _^ 
and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the  ceorles  and 
common  people,  who  were  removable  at  pleafure, 
and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will  of  their 
lords. 

Thb  firft  attempt  which  we  find  in  England  to 
ieparate  the  ecclefiaftical  from  the  civil  jurifdidlion, 
was  that  law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  difputes  among 
*he  clergy  were  ordered  to  be  carried  before  the 
bifhop^.  The  penances  were  then  very  feverc; 
but  as  a  man  could  buy  them  off  with  money,  or 
might  fubftitute  others  to  perform  them^  they  lay 
-ealy  upon  the  rich  \ 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Mmnen. 
we  can  fay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude 
iincultivated  people,    ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilled 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiffion  un- 
<ier  law  and  government,  addifted  to  intemperance, 
riot,  and  diforder.      Their  beft  quality  was  their 
military  courage,  which  yet  was  not  fupported  by 
difcipline  or  conduft.     Their  want  of  fidelity  to  the 
prince,  or  to  any  truft  repofed  in  them,  appears 
ftrongly  in  the  hiftory  of  their  later  period  j   and 
•their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their  hiftory.     Even  . 
<:he    Norman  hiftorians,    notwithftanding  the  low  . 
ftate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,    ibeak  of  ; 
them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invafion   ; 
made  upon  them  by  the  duke^f  Normandy  *.    The 
conqueft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving 
flowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cul- 
tivation, and  of  eorreding  their  rough  and  licen^ 
xious  manners. 

T  WUkins,  p.  S3.  <  n)id.  p.  96,97,    Spelm.  Cone.  p.  473* 

^  GuJ.  Fid.  p.  i«s. 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 
-  WriLLiAM  THE  CONQUEROR, 

Confequencts  of  the  battle  of  Haftings Suhmtffton 

of  the  Englijh"^-'— 'Settlement  of  the  government-^ 
King's  return  to  Normandy'-'^-^Difcontents  of  the 
Englifh^—'^^heir  infurre5lions Rigours  of  the 

■    Normanr  governme/rt  -^-^'^  New  '  inftirre^ions 

Nezv  rigours  of  the  government'^^hitrodu^ion  of  the 

feudal  law* Innovation  in  ecelefiaflical  govern^ 

fnent^'-^^InfurreWon  of  the  Normati  barons 
Difpute  about  inveflitures— ^Revolt  of  prince  Ro-^ 

bert Domefday  book         ^he  Nezv  forefi  ■  ■     * 

JVar  with  Frame Death and  /hara^er  of 

William  the  Conqueror. 

N'OTHING  could  exceed  the  conflernation  chap* 
which  feized  the  Englifli,  when  they  received      ^'^• 
intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Haftings,  '  ,^66.^ 
the  death  of  their  king,  the  Daughter  of  their  prin-  Confe- 
cipal  nobility  and  of  their  braveft  warriors,  and  the  ^'"^^^"ji^^ 
•rout  and  difperfion  of  the  remainder.     But  though  of  Haft- 
■the  lofs  which  they  had  ftiftained  in  that  fatal  aflion  ^"S^*- 
was  confiderable,  it  might  have  been  repaired  by  a 
great   nation  i    where    the   people   were  generally 
armed,  and  where  there  refided  fo  many  powerful 
noblemen  in  every  province,  who  could  have  af- 
fcmbled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged  the  duke 
of  Normandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to 
wafte  it  in  a  variety  of  aftions  and.  rencounters.     It 
was  thus  that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  refilled,  for 
many  years,  its,  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually 
fubducd,  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  •  Danes  j  and  equal  difEculcies  mighc 
(have  been  apprehended  by  William  in  this  bold  and 
:  0^4  haztu-dous 
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hazardous  cntcrprifc.  But  there  were  fevcral  viccj 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  the  Englifh  to  defend  their  liberties, 
in  fo  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  air  national  pride  and  fpirjtj  by 
their  recent  and  long  fubjeftion  to  the  Danes  j  and 
as  Canute  had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration, 
much  abated  the  rigours  of  conqueft,  and  had  go-' 
"vcmed  them  equitably  by  their  own  laws,  they  re- 
garded with  the  lefs  terror  the  ignominy  of  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences  of  fubmiflfion 
lefs  formidable  than  thofe  of  bloodihed,  war,  and 
refiilance.  Their  attachment  alfo  to  the  ancient 
royal  family  had  been  much  weakened,  by  their  ha- 
bits of  fuboiilCon  to  the  Danifh  princes,  and  by  their 
late  eledtion  of  Harold,  or  their  acquiefcence  in  his 
ufurpadon.  And  as  they  had  long  been  accuftomed 
to  regard  Edgar  Atheling,  the  only  heir  of  the 
Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern  them  even  in  times  of 
Order  and  tranquillity  5  they  could  entertain  fmall 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair  fuch  great  loffes  as 
they  had  fuftaincd,  or  to  withftand  the  victorious  . 
anns  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether 
wanting  to  rhcmfelves  in  this  extreme  neceflity,  the 
Englifli  took  fome  fteps  towards  adjufting  their  dif- 
jointed  government,  and  uniting  themfelves  againft 
the  common  enemy.  The  two  potent  earls,  Ed- 
win and  Morcar,  who  had  fled  to  London  with  the 
remains  of  the  broken  army,  took  the  lead  on  this 
occafion:  In  concert  with  Stigand,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  poffeflTed  of  great  authority  and 
of  ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  people  in  a  pofture'of  defence, 
and  encourage  them  to  refift  the  Normans  **•  But 
the  terror  of  the  late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  invaders,  engreafed  the  confufion  infe- 

^  Gu).  Pidl^v.  p.  7.05.    Order.  Vitalis,  jv,  50a.    Hovedcn,  p«449« 
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parable  from  great  revolutioos;  and  every  refolu^  c  hap, 
tion  propofed  was  hafty^  fluAuating^  tumultuary;      ^  ' 
difconceited  by  fear  or  fa£tion^  ill  planned^  and 
worie  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  mi^ht  have  no  leifure 
to  recover  from  their  conftemation,  or  unite  their 
counlels^  immediately  put;  himfelf  in  motion  after 
his  viftory,  and  rcfolved  to  profccute  an  enterprife, 
which  nothing  but  celerity  and  vigour  could  render 
finally  fucceisfuL  His  firft  attempt  was  againft 
Romney,  whofe  inhabitants  he  feverely  puniihedy 
pn  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  fome  Norman 
feanien  and  foldiers,  who  had  been  carried  thither  by 
ftrcfs  of  weather,  or  by  a  miftake  in  their  courfe  * : 
And  foreieeine  that  his  conqueft  of  England  might 
ftiU  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with 
much  oppofition,  he  deemed  it  necelTary,  before  he 
Ihould  advance  ^her  into  the  country,  to  make 
himfelf  maftcr  of  Dover,  which  would  both  fecure 
him  a  retreat  in' cafe  of  adverfe  fortune,  and  afford 
bim  a  iafe  landing-place  for  fuch  fupplies  as  might 
be  requifite  for  pufhing  his  advantages.  The  ter- 
ror difFufed  by  his  viftory  at  Haftings  was  fo  great, 
that  the  garrilbn  of  Dover,  though  numerous  and 
well  provided,  immediately  capitulated^  and  as  the 
Normans,  rufhing  in  to  take  pofTeflfion  of  the  town, 
baftily  fet  fire  to  fpme  of  the  houfes,  William,  de- 
firous  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Englifli  by  an 
appearance  of  lenity  and  juftice,  made  compenfation 
to  the  inhabitants  ^r  their  lodes  \ 

Thb  Norman  army,  being  much  diftrefTed  with 
a  dyfcntcry,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days ; 
but  the  duke,  on  their  recovery,  advanced  with 
quick  marches  towards  London,  and  by  his  ap- 
proach encreafed  the  confufions  which  were  already 
fo  prevalent  in  the  fjnglifli  counfels.  The  ecclefi- 
attics  in  particular,  whole  influence  was  great  over' 

«  Qui  Piaav.  p.  1C4.,  ^  Ibid. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour;  and  as 
^I^'  ^  nioft:  of  the  biftiops  and  dignified  clergymen?  were 
'  even  then  Frenchnoen  or  Normans,  the  pope's  bull, 
by  which  his  enterprife  was  avowed  and  hallowedi 
was  now  openly  infilled  on  as  a  reafon  for  general  fub- 
miflion.  The  foperior  learning  of  thofe  prelates, 
which,  during  rfie  Confeflbr's  reign,  had  raifed  riiem 
above  the  ignorant  Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be 
received  with  implicit  faith;  and  a  young  prince 
like. Edgar,  whofe  capacity  was  deemed  fo  mean, 
.  .  was  but  ill  qualified  to  refift  the  impreffion  which 
they  made  on  the  minds  of  th?  people,  A  repulfc 
•which  a  body  of  Londoners  receiv&d  from  five  hun- 
dred Norman  horfe,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror 
of  the  great  defeat  at  "Haflings ;  the  eafy  fubmiflion 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  an  additional  dif- 
couragement  to  them;  the  burning  of  Sourfrwarlc 
before  their  eyes,  made  them  dread  a  like  fate  to 
their  own  city ;  and  no  man  any  longer  entertained 
thoughts  but  of  immediate  fafety  and  of  felf-pre- 
fervation*  Even  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  in 
defpair  of  making  cfFeftual  refiftance,  retired  with 
their  troops  to  their  own  provinces ;  and  the  people 
thenceforth  difpofed  themfelves  unanJmoufly  to  yield 
fiabmiflion  to  the  viftor.  As  foon  as  he  pafled  the  Thames  at 
'EVlifli  Wallingford,  and  reached  Berkhamftead,  Stigand 
"**  '  the  primate  made  fubmiflions  to  him:  Before  he 
came  within  fight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility, 
and  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  the  ncw-elefted  king 
came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  theiv  intenticn  of 
yielding  to  his  authority  ^  They  reqnefted  him  to 
mount  their  throne,  which  they  now  confidered  as . 
vacant;  and  dtclare'd  to  him,  that  as  they  had  al- 
ways  been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  defired  to  fol- 
loy,  in  this  particular,  the  example  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  himfelf 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  ^ 

«  HoYcden,  p.  4*50.     Flor.  Wjgoin.  p.  634,  f  Gul.  Pi£l. 

f.  S05.     Oid.  Vital,  p.  503. 
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Though  this  was  the  grijat  objeftto  which  the  ^  ^^^* 
Luke's  entcrprife  tended,  he  feigried  to  delibcraic  an  .  j-J-ij^ 
Ac  offer;  and  being  defiroiis,  atfirft,  ofprcfcrving 
the  appearance  of  a  legal,  adininiftration,  he  wilhed  ' 
to  obtain,  a  more  explicit  and  formal  confent  of  the 
Engliih  nation  ^ :  But  Aimar  of  Aquitain>  a  raaa 
equally  refpeded  for  valour  in  the  field  and  for 
prudence  in  councD,  remonftrating  with  him  on  the* 
cangerof  delay  in  fo  critical  aconjun6bure,he  laidaiidv 
all  farther  ferules,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  which 
was  tendered  him.  Orders  wcf  e  immediately  iffiicd 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation ;  but  as  he  was  yet  afraid  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who  were  numerous  and 
warlike,  he  meanwhile  commanded  fortreflcs  to  be 
crefted,  in  order  to  curb  the  inhabitants,  and  tofc- 
cure  his  perfon  and  government.*'. 

Stigand  was  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour, 
both  becaufe  he  had  intruded  into  the  fee  on  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  and  becaufe  he  pof- 
feffed  fuch  influence  and  authority  over  the  Enghfh* 
as  might  be  dangerous  to  a  new-eflablilhed  mo- 
narch. William,  therefore,  pretending  that  die. 
primate  had  obtained  his  pall  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner from  pope  Benedift  IX.  who  was'  himfeif  an 
ufurper,  refufed  to  be  confecrated  by  him,  and  con- 
ferred this  honour  on  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York. 
Weftminfter  abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that 
rnagnificent  ceremony ;  the  moil  confiderable  of  the 
nobility,  both  Englifli  and  Norman,  attended  the 
duke  on  this  occafion ;  Aldred,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  iCih  Dec. 
afked  the  former  whether  they  agreed  to  accept  of 
William  as  their  king;  the  bilhop  of  Courance 
put  the  fame  quefrion  to  the  latter ;  and  both  be- 
ing anfwercd  with  acclamations'",  Aldred  admi- 
niftered  to  the  duke  the.  ufual  coronation  oath,  by 
which  he  bound  himfclf  ^o  proted  the  church,  to 

«  Gul.  Fi6\3r.  p.  105.  k  Ibid.  t  Eadraer,  p.  6. 

*  Older.  Vital,  p.  503. 
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CHAP,  adminfter  jufticc,  and  coreprefs  violence;  He  then 
.^^^  anointed  him^  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head'. 
There  appeared  nothing  but  joy  in  uie  countenance 
of  the  ipe£tators :  But  in  that  very  moment  there 
burft  forth  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  the  jealoufy 
and  animofity  which  prevailed  between  the  nations, 
iand  which  continually  encreafed  during  the  rdgn  of 
this  prince.  The  Norman  foldiers,  who  were  placed 
without,  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hearing  the 
fliouts  within,  fancied  that  the  Ei^liih  were  oflteriiw; 
violence  to  their  duke;  and  they  immediately  al- 
iaulted  the  populace,  and  (et  fire  to  the  neighbour- 
ing houfes.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobi- 
lity wl^  furrounded  the  prince  5  both  Englilh^and 
Normans,  full  of  apprehenlioris,  rufhed  out  to  fe- 
cure  themfdves  from  the  prefent  danger  j  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  WiUkm  hirafelf  was  able  to  ap- 
peal the  tumult  ""• 
1067.  The  king,  thus  poflcfled  of  the  throne  by  aprc- 
S^tiiTgo!  ^^^^<^  deftination  of  king  Edward,  and  by  an  irrc- 
voroiBent.  gular  cleftioh  of  the  people,  but  ftill  more  by  force 
of  arms,  retired  from  London  to  Berkingin  Effcx* 
and  there  received  the  fubmiffions  of  all  the  nobi- 
lity who  had  not  attended  his  coronation.  Edric, 
firnamed  the  Forefter,  grand-nephew  to  that  Edric 
fo  noted  for  his  repeated  afts  of  perfidy  during  the 
reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edmond ;  earl  Coxo,  a  man 
famous  for  bravery ;  even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  carls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  j  with  the  other 
principal  noblemen  of  England,  came  and  fwor^ 
fealty  to  him ;  were  received  into  favour,  and  were 
confirmed  in  the  poflefllon  of  their  eftates  and  dig- 
nities °.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  and  William  had  no  other  occu* 

J  Malmefbury,  p.  271.  fays,  that  he  al(b  promifed  to  govern  ih« 
Normans  and  Engliih  by  equal  laws  5  and  this  addition  to  ^'J*  ***'?* 
oath   feems  not  "improbable,  confidering  ttie  circumilances  of  tbe 


tjmes. 


«  GuJ.  Pia.  p.  »o«.     Order.  Viulis,  p.  503.  •  Gul.  Picu 
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pation  than  to  give  contentment  to  the  foreigners  CHAP, 
who  had  aflifted  him  to  mount  the  throne^  and  to  ^  ^^*  ^ 
his  new  fubjeds^  who  had  fo  readily  fubmitted  to     1067^ 
him. 

He  had  got  poffeflion  of  the  treafure  of  Harold, 
which  was  confiderabk ;  and  being  alio  fupplied 
with  rich  prefents  from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts 
of  England^  who  were  iblicitous  to  gain  diQ  favour 
of  their  new  fovereign,  he  diftributed  great  fums 
among  his  troops,  and  by  this  liberality  gave  them 
JK)pes  of  obtaining  at  length  thofe  more  durable 
eftabliihments  which  they  had  expc&ed  from  his  en- 
terprife**.  The  ecclefiaftics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  fuccefs;  and  he 
&iled  not^  in  return,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and 
devotion  in  the  manner  which  was  moA  acceptable 
CO  them :  He  fent  Harold's  ftandard  to  the  pope, 
accompanied  with  many  valuable  prefents :  All  the  . 
confidcrable  monafteries  and  churches  in  France, 
where  prayers  had  been  put  up  for  his  fuccefs,  now 
taftcd  of  his  bounty  ^ :  The  En^lifh  monks  found 
him  well  difpofed  to  favour  their  order:  And  he 
built  4,  new  cpnvent  near  Haftings,  which  he 
called  Battle  Ahbey^  and  which,  on  pretence  of 
fupportmg  monks  to  pray  for  his  own  foul,  and  for  . 
thae  of  Harold,  ferved  as  a  lafting  memorial  of  his 
vidory^ 

Hs  introduced  into  £r>gland  that  ftrid  execution 
ofjuftice  for  which  his  adminiftration  had  been  muc]i 
celebrated  in  Normandy ;  and  even  during  this  vio- 
lent revolution,  every  diforder  or  opprefllon  met 
yith  rigorous  puniihment'.  His  army,  in  particu- 
lar, was  governed  with  fcverc  difciplj^ic  j  and  not- 
withftanduig  the  infolepce  of  vidory,  c<are  was  taken 
to  give  as  little  offence  as  pofTible  to  the  jealoufy  of 

•  Gul.  Pia.  p.  106.  P  Ibid.  <l  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  %%%, 

Cbion*  Sax.  p.  i99*  M*  Weft.  p.  226.  M.Paris,  p.  9.  Diccto, 
p.  4S»j,  This  convent  was  freed  by  him  from  all  cpifcopal  jurifdic-r 
tion.  'Monaft.  Ang.  tgtn.  i.  p-  31  x^  3x2*  '  GuJ.  Pi^.  p.  208. 

Order.  Vital,  p.  506* 
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^  ?^^'  *^^  vanquifticd.     The  king  appeared  folicitous  to 
^_  -  y  wnife,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  Nomians  and 
SC67.     the  Englifh,  by  intermarriages  and  alliances;  and 
all  his  new  fubjefts  who  approached  his  perfon  were 
received  with  affability  and  regard.     No  figns  of 
fufpicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,   the  heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom 
"William  confirmed  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford, 
conferred  on  him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  affefied 
to  treat  with  the  higheft  kindnefs,  as  nephew  to  the 
Cbnfeflbr,  his  great  friend  and  benefafton    Though 
he  confifcated  the  eftates  of  Harold,  and  of  thofe 
who  had  fought  in  the  batde  of  Halting^  on  the  fide 
of  that  prince,  whom  he  reprefented  as  an  ufurper, 
he  feemed  willing  to  admit  of  every  plaufible  excufc 
for  paft  oppofition  to  his  pretenfions,  and  he  re- 
ceived many  into  favour  who    had  carried  arms 
againft  him.     He  confirmed  the  liberties  and  im- 
munities of  London  and  the  other  cities  of  Englandi 
tod  appeared  defirous  of  replacing  every  .thing  on 
ancient  eftablifhments.     In  his  whole  adminiftrarion 
he  bore  the  femblanceof  the  lawful  prince,  not  of 
the  conqueror;  and  the  Englilh  began  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  had  changed,  not  the  form  of 
their  government,  b\jt  the  fucceflion  only  of  their 
Ibvercigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them  fmall  con- 
cern.    The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  fubjefts  to 
his  authority,    William  made  a  progrefs  through 
fome  parts  of  England ;  and  befidcs  a  fplendid  court 
and  majcflic  prefence,  which  overawed  the  people, 
already  ftruck  with  his  military  fame,  the  appear- 
ance of  his  clemency  and  juftice  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wife,  atteritive  to  the  firft  fteps  of  their 
pew  fovereign.  / 

B^T  amidft  this  confidence  and  friendfliip  which 
he  expreffed  for  the  Englilh,  the  king  took  care  to 
place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans, 
and  ftill  to  keep  pofTefTion  of  the  fword,  to  which 
he  was  fenfible  he  had  owed  his  advancement  to  fo- 
vereign 
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ycrei^  authority.  He  difarmed  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  other  places,  which  appeared  tnofl:  warlike 
mid  poj^lous ;  and  building  citadels  in  that  capital,  1067, 
as  well  as  in  Winchefter,  Hereford,  and  the  cities 
befl:  fitiiated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he 
quartered  Norman  foldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left 
no  where  any  power  able  to  refift  or  oppofe  him. 
He  beftowed  the  forfeited  eftatcs  on  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  his  captains,  and  eftabliihed  funds  for  the 
payment  of  his  foldiers.  And  thus,  while  his  civil 
adminiftration  carried  the  face  of  a  legal  magiftrate, 
hi(  military  inflitutions  were  thoie  of  a  mafter  and 
tyrant;  at  leafb  of  one  who  referved  to  himfelfi 
whenever  he  pleafed,  the  power  of  afiuming  that 
charafter. 

.    By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity.  King's  x9m 
he  had  fo  foothed  the  minds  of  the  Englifli,  that  he  ^V"'  *^ 
thought  he  might  fafely  revifit  his  native  country,  dy.*^*"^ 
and  enjoy  the  ^triupiph  and  congratulation  of  his 
ancient  fubjefts.     He  left  the  adminiftration  in  the 
hands  of  his  uterine  brodier,  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux, 
and  of  William  Fitz  Ofberne.    That  their,  authority 
might  be  expofed  to  lefs  danger,  be  carried  over  Marchv 
with  him  all  the  moft  confiderable  nobilky  of  Eng- 
land, who,  while  they  fervcd  to  grace  his  court  by 
their  prefence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  re- 
ality hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation.    Among 
thefe  were  Edgar  Athcling,  Stigand  the  primate, 
the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Waltheof,  the  fon  of 
the  brave  earl  Siward,  with  others,  eminent  for  the 
grcatncfs  of  their  fortunes  and  families,  or  for  their         ^ 
ccclcfiaftical  and  civil  dignities.     He  was  vifited  at 
the  abbey  of  Fefcamp,    where  he  refided  during 
fome  time,    by  Rodulph,    uncle   to  the  king  of 
France,  and  by  many  powerful  princes  and  nobles, 
who,  having  contributed  to  his  cnterprife,  were  de- 
firous  of  participating  in  the  joy  and  advantages  of 
its  fuccefs.     His  Englifli  courtiers,  willing  to  in- 
gratiate themfdves  with  their  new  fovcrcign,  out- 
vied 
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vied  each  other  in  equipages  and  entertainifientir  | 
^  and  nnade  a  difplay  of  riches  which  ftruck  the  fa-* 

1067.  reigners  with  aftonilhment.  William' of  PoidlicrS^ 
a  Norman  hiftorian  ?,  who  was  prefent,  {peaks  with 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their  perions^  the  fize 
and  workmanlbip  of  their  filver  plate,  thecoftlinefa 
of  their  embroideries,  an  art  in  which  the  Englifh 
then  excelled  -,  and  he  expreiBTes  bimfelf  in  fuch 
terms,  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opu-* 
lence  arid  cultivation  of  the  people  **  But  though 
every  thing  bore  the  face  of  joy  and  fcftivity,  and 
William  himfelf  treated  his  new  courtiers  with  great 
appearance  of  kindncfs,  it  was  impofllble  altogether 
to  prevent  the  infolence  of  the  NonttMS ;  and  the 
.  Englifh  nobles  derived  litde  fatisfadion  from  thofer 
entertainments,  where  they  confidered  themfclvcs  asr 
led  in  triumph  by  their  oflentatious  conqueror, 
^ifcon-  In  England  affairs  took  ftill  a  worfe  turn  during 

E^^h^fc^^*^  the  abfehcc  of  the  fovereign.  Difcontents  and 
*  *  ',  complaints  multiplied  every  where ;  fecrct  conipira-- 
cies  were  entered  into  againft  the  government ;  hof- 
cilities  were  already  begun  in  many  places;  and 
.  ,  every  thing  feemed  to  menace  a  revolution,  as  ra- 
pid as  that  which  had  placed  William  on  the  throne* 
The  hiftorian  above  mentioned,  who  is  a  panegyrift 
of  his  mafter,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
fickle  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  Englifli,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  Odo's 
and  Fitz  Ofbernc's  adminiftration ".  But  other 
hiftorians,  with  more  probability,  impute  the  caufe 
chiefly  to  the  Normans,  who,  defpifing  a  people 
that  had  fo  eafily  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  envying 
their  riches,    and  grudging  the  reftraints  impo(ed 

•  P.  »ii»  ail. 

^  As  the  hiftorian  chiefly  infills  on  the  filver  plate,  his  panegyncs 
•on  the  Englifh  magnificence  fliows  only  how  incompetent  a  juHge  he 
^as  of  the  matter.  Silver  was  then  of  ten  times  the  vaiue»  and  v»a» 
more  than  twenty  times  more  rare  than  at  prefent  j  and  coulcquently* 
of  all  fpecies  of  luxury  place  nr.uft  bare  been  the  raieft* 

■F-iia, 
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tjpon  their  own  rapine,  were  defirous  of  provoking  ^  ^^  P- 
them  to  a  rebellion,    by   which  they  expefted  to  ^  -^  _f 
acquire  new  confifcations   and   forfeitures,  and   to      1067. 
gratify  thofe  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had  formed 
in  entering  on  this  enterprife ""'. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  chief  reafon  of  this  altera- 
tion in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englilh,  muft  be 
afcribed  to  the  departure  of  William,  who  was 
alone  able  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  captains,  and 
to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the  people.  Nothing 
indeed  appears  more  ftrange,  than  that  this  prince, 
in  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  conqueft  of  a 
great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  fhould  abfent 
himfelf,  in  order  to  revifit  his  own  country,  which 
remained  in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  not  me- 
naced by  any  of  its  neighbours ;  and  fhould  fo  long 
leave  his  jealous  fubjefts  at  the  mercy  of  an  infolent 
and  licentious  army.  Were  we  not  afliired  of  the 
folidity  of  his  genius,  and  the  good  fenfe  difplayed 
in  all  other  circumftances  of  his  conduft,  we  might 
alcribe  this  meafure  to  a  vain  oftentation,  which 
rendered  him  impatient  to  difplay  his  pomp  and 
magnificence  among  his  ancient  fubjefts.  It  is 
therefore  more  natural  to  believe,  that  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftep  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy; 
and  that,  though  he  had  thought  proper  at  firft'  to 
allure  the  people  to  fubmiffion  by  the  femblance  of 
a  legal  adminiftration,  he  found  that  he  could  nei- 
ther fatisfy  his  rapacious  captains,  nor  fecure  his 
unliable  government,  without  farther  exerting  the 
rights  of  conqueft,  and  feizing  the  pofleffions  of  the 
Englilh.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  this  vio- 
lence, he  endeavoured,  without  difcovering  his  in- 
tentions, to  provoke  and  allure  them  into  infurrec- 
tions,  which,  he  thought,  could  never  prove  dan-  " 
gcrous,  while  he  detained  all  the  principal  nobility 
in  Normandy,  while  a  great  and  vidorious  arm^ 

w  Older.  Vital,  p.  507, 
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was  quartered  in  England,  and  while  he  himfclf  waf 
_  fo  near  to  fupprefs  any  tunnult  or  rebellion.    But  as 
1067.     no  ancient  writer  has  afcribed  this  tyrannical  pur- 
pofe  to  William,  it  fcarcely  feems  allowable,  from 
conjeflure  alone,  to  throw  fuch  an  imputation  upon 
him. 
Their  in-        BuT  whether  we  arc  to  account  for  that  meafure 
from  the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was 
the  immediate  caufc  of  all  the  calamities  which  the 
Englilh  endured  during  this  and   the-  fubfequent 
reigns,  and  gave  rife  to  thofe  mutual  jealoufies  and 
animofities  between  them  and  the  Normans,  which 
were  never  appeafed  till  a  long  traft  of  time  had 
gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and  made  them 
one  people.      The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  had 
firft  fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror,  were  the  firft  that 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  and  in  confederacy 
with  Euftace,  count  of  Bologne,  who  had  alfo  been 
difgufted  by  the  Normans,  riiey  made  an  attempt, 
though  without  fuccefs,  on  the  garrifon  of  Dover*. 
Edric  the  Forefter,  whofe  poffeffions  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severne,  being  provoked  at  the  depre- 
dations of  fome  Norman  captains  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, formed  an  alliance  with  Blethyn  and  Rowallan, 
two  Welfh  princes;  and  endeavoured,  with  their 
afllftance,  to  repel  force  by  force  ^.     But  though 
thefe  open  hoftilities  were  not  very  confiderable,  the 
difafFcftion  was  general  among  the  Englifh,  who 
had  become  fenfible,  though  too  late,  of  their  dc- 
fencclefs  condition,  and  began  already  to  experience 
thofe  infults  an4  injuries  which  a  nation  muft  al- 
ways expeft,  that  allows  itfelf  to  be  reduced  to  that 
abjeft  fituation.     A  fccret  confpiracy  was  entered 
into  to  perpetrate  in  one  day  a  general  maffacre  of 
die  Normans,  like  that  which  had  formerly  been 
executed  upon  the  Danes ;  and  the  quarrel  was  bc- 

*  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  1S9.     OrJer.   Vital,    p.  50S.     Anglla  Sacra» 
vol.  i.  p.  24.5.  y  Hovcden,  p.  4.50.     M,  Weft.  p.  a»6.    Sim* 

Dunelni,  p.  197, 
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Come  fo  general  and  national,  that  the  valTals  of  earl  ^  ha.  p. 
Coxa,  having  defired  him  to  head  them  in  an  infur-  .      J    ■ 
re6tion>  and  finding  him  reiblute  in  maintaining  his     1067. 
fidelity  to  William,  put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country. 

•  The  king,  informed  of  thefe  dangerous  difcon-  Dec.  6. 
tents,  haftened  over  to  England  rand  by  his  pre* 
fence,  and  the  vigorous  meafures  which  he  purfued, 
difconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of  the  confpirators. 
Such  of  them  as  had  been  more  violent  in  their 
mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying,  or  concealing 
themfelves ;  and  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates, 
while  it  increafed  the  number  of  malcontents,  both 
enabled  William  to  gratify  farther  the  rapacity  of 
his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the  profpeft 
of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The  king  began 
to  regard  all  his  Englifh  fubjeds  as  inveterate  and 
irreclaimable  enemies ;  and  thenceforth  cither  em- 
braced, or  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  refolu- 
tion  of  feizing  their  pofleflions,  and  of  reducing 
them  to  the  mod  abjedt  flavery-  Though  the  na- 
tural violence  and  feverity  of  his  temper  made  him 
incapable  of  feeling  any  remorle  in  the  execution  of 
this  tyrannical  purpofe,  he  had  art  enough  to  con- 
ceal Jiis  intention,  and  to  preferve  ftill  fome  appear- 
ance of  juftice  in  his  oppreflions.  lie  ordered  all 
the  Englifh,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by 
the  Normans  during  his  abfence,  to  be  reftored  to 
their  eftates  ' :  But  at  the  fame  time  he  impofed  a 
general  tax  on  the  people,  that  of  Danegelt,  which 
had  been  abolilhed  by  the  ConfefTor,  and  which  had  1 
always  been  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  *. 

As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  mal-      >o^8. 
contents,  their  infurreftions  were  more  the  refuk  of 
an  impatient  humour  in  the  people,  than  of  any  ' 

■  Chron.  Sax.  p.  173.  This  faft  is  Jf  full  proof  that  the  Normans 
tiad  committed  great  injuftice>  and  wei-e  the  real  caufe  of  the  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  Englifh. 

*  Hoveden,  p.  4^0.    Sim.  Duqelm.  p.  197.    Alur.  JBeverL  p.  12 7* 
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regular  confpiracy,-which  could  give  them  a  radonal 
_  hope  of  fuccels  againft  the  eftablifhed  power  of  the 
io6«,      Normans.     The   inhabitants  of  Exeter,  inftigated 
by  Githa,  mother  to  king  Harold,  refufcd  to  ad- 
mit a  Norman  garrifon,  and  betaking  thcmfelves  to 
arms,   were  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wal ''.     The  king  haftened  widi  his  forces  to  chaftife 
this  revolt;    and  on  his  approach,  the  wifer  and 
more  confiderable  citizens,  fenfible  of  the  unequal 
conteft,  perfuaded  the  people  to  fubmit,  and  to  de- 
liver hoftages  for  their  obedience.     A  fudden  mu- 
tiny of  the  populace  broke  this  agreement;   and 
William,  appearing  before  the  walls,  ordered  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  hoftages  to  be  put  out,  as  an 
earneft  of  that  feverity  which  the  rebels  muft  expeft 
if  they  perfevered  in  their  revolt  %     The  inhabitants 
were  anew  feized  with  terror,  and  furrendering  at 
difcretion,  threw  themfelves  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
fupplicated  his  clemency  and  forgivenefs.     William 
was  not  deftitute  of  generofity,  when  his  temper  was 
not  hardened  either  by  policy  or  paffion :    He  was 
prevailed  on  to  paijdon  the  rebels,  and  he  fet  guards 
on  all  the  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapacity 
and  infolenceof  his  foldiery'*.     Githa  efcaped  with 
her  treafures   to  Flanders.      The  malcontents  of 
Corn\yal  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met 
with  like  treatment:  And  the  king,  having  buik  a 
citadel  in  that  city,  which  he  put  under  the  coniT 
mand  of  Baldwin,  fon  of  earl  Gilbert,  returned  to 
Winchefter,  and  difperfed  his  army  into  their  quar- 
ters.    He  was  here  joined  by  his  wife  Matilda,  who 
had  not  before  vifited  England,  and  whom  he  now 
ordered  to  be  crowned  by  archbifliop  Aldred.  Soon 
after,  fhe  brought  him  an  acceffion  to  his  family 
by  the  birth  of  a  fourth  fon,  whom  he  named  Henry. 
His  three  elder  fons,  Robert,  Richard,  and  Wil- 
liam, ftill  refided  in  Normandy. 

k  Order.  Vital,  p,  510,  c  Xbid.  4  Ibid. 
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But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate, 
both  in  public  and  domeftic  life,  the  difcontents  of 
his  Englifli  fubjeds  augmented  daily ;  and  the  in-  io68. 
juries  connmitted  and  fufFered  on  both  fides,  ren- 
dered the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Nor- 
mans abfolutely  incurable.  The  infolence  of  vic- 
-torious  raafters,  difperfed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, feemed  intolerable  to  the  natives  j  and  where- 
ever  they  found  the  Normans,  feparate  or  affembled 
in  fmall  bodies,  they  fecretly  fct  upon  them,  and 
gratified  tlieir  vengeance  by  the  flaughter  of  their 
enemies.  But  ah  infurreftion  in  the  north  drew 
thither  the  general  attention,  and  feemed  to  threaten 
more  important  confequences.  Edwin  and  Morcar 
appeared  at  the  head  of  this  rebellion ;  and  thefc  po- 
tent noblemen,  before  they  took  arms,  fl:ipulated 
for  foreign  fuccours,  from  their 'nephew  Blethyn, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  and  from  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark.  Be- 
IkJcs  the  general  difcontent  which  had  feized  the 
Englifh,  the  two  earls  wea  incited  to  this  revolt  by 
private  injuries.  William,  in  order  to  infure  them 
to  his  interefts,  had,  on  his  acceffion,  promifed  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Edwin ;  but  either  he  had 
never  ferioufly  intended  to  perform  this  engagement, 
or,  having  changed  his  plan  of  adminiftration  in 
England  from  clemency  to  rigour,  he  thought  it 
was  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  gained  one  family,  while 
Jie  enraged  the  whole  nation.  When  Edwin,  there- 
fore, renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him  an  ab- 
folute  denial  * ;  and  this  difappo^intment,  added  to 
fo  many  other  reafons  of  difguft,  induced  that  no- 
bleman and  his  brother  to  concur  with  their  in- 
cenfed  countrymen,  and  to  make  one  general  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties.  Wil- 
liam knew  the,  importance  of  celerity  in  quelling  an 
infurreftion^  fupported  by  fuch  powerful  leaders, 

*. Order.  Vital,  p.  5x1. 
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CHAP,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  wilhes  of  the  people ;  and 
^    l,_f  having  his  troops  always  in  readinels,  he  advanced 
1068.      by  great  journies  to  the  north.     On  his  march  he 
gave  orders  to  fortify  the  caftle  of  Warwic,  of  which 
he  left  Henry  de  Beauniont  governor,  and  that  of 
Nottinghann,  which  he  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
William  Peverell,  another  Norman  captain  ^     He 
teached  York  before  the  rebels  were  in  any  condi- 
tion for  refiftance,  or  were  joined  by  any  of  the  fo- 
reign fuccours  which  they  expefted,  except  a  fmall 
reinforcement  from  Wales  ^  j  and  the  two  earls  found 
no  means  of  fafety,  but  having  recourfe  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  viftor.     Archil,  a  potent  nobleman  in 
thofe  parts,  imitated  their  example,  and  delivered 
his  fon  as  a  hoftage  for  his  fidelity  **  j  nor  were  the 
people,  thus  deferted  by  their  leaders,  able  to  make 
any  farther  refiftance.      But  the   treatment  which 
William  gave  the  chiefs,  was  very  different  from 
that  Vv^hich  fell  to  the  fhare  of  their  followers.    He 
obferved  religioufly  the  terms  which  he  had  granted 
to  the  former,  and  allov^d  them  for  the  prefent  to 
keep  poffeflion  of  their  eftates ;  but  he  extended  the 
rigours  of  his  confifcations  over  the  latter,  and  gave 
away  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventurers.    Thefe^^ 
planted  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car,  whom  he  pretended  to  fpare,  deftitute  of  all 
fupport,  and  ready  to  fail,  whenever  he  (hould  think 
proper  to  command  their  ruin.     A  peace  which  he 
made   with   Malcolm,    who  did  him  homage  for 
Cumberland,  feemed  at  the  fame  time  to  deprive 
them  of  all  profpeft  of  foreign  afliftance*. 
Rigours  of      The  Englilh  were  now  fenfible  that  their  final  de- 
mango-'    ftruftion  was  intended;  and  that  inftead  of  a  fb- 
vcrnment.   vereign,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  their 
fubmiffions,    they  had   tamely  furrendered  them- 
felves,  without  refiftance,  to  a  tjTant  and  a  con- 

f  Order,  VjtaU  p.  511,         z  Ibid.         *  Ibid.         *  Ibid. 
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2ueror.  Though  the  early  confifcation  of  Harold's  chap. 
)llowers  might  feem  iniquitous ;  being  inflifted  on  ^^-^ 
men  who  had  never  fworn  fealty  to  the  duke  of  Nor-  io6S. 
mandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretcnfions,  and 
who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government  which 
they  themfclves  had  eftablifhed  in  their  own  coun- 
try :  Yet  were  thefe  rigours,  however  contrary  to 
the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  excufed  on  account  of  the 
urgent  ncceflities  of  the  prince ;  and  thofe  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  prcfent  ruin,  hoped  that  they 
(hould  thenceforth  enjoy,  without  moleftation,  their 
poflcffions  and  their  dignities.  But  the  fucceflivc 
deftrudion  of  fo  many  other  families  convinced 
them,  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
fupport  and  affeftions  of  foreigners ;  and  they  fore- 
faw  new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  afts  of  violence, 
as  the  neceffary  refult  of  this  deftrudtive  plan  of  ad- 
miniftration.  They  obferved,  that  no  Englilhman 
pofTelled  his  confidence,  or  was  entrufted  with  any 
command  or  authority;  and  that  the  ftrangers, 
whom  a  rigorous  difcipline  could  have  but  ill  re- 
ftrained,  were  encouraged  in  their  infolence  and  ty- 
ranny againft  them.  The  eafy  fubmiflion  of  the 
kingdom  on  its  firft  invafion  had  expofed  the  na- 
tives to  contempt;  the  fubfequent  proofs  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment  had  made  them  the  objeft 
of  hatred ;  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every  ex- 
pedient by  which  they  could  hope  to  make  them- 
felves  either  regarded  or  beloved  by  their  fovereign. 
Impreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  this  difmal  fituation, 
many  Englifhmen  fled  into  foreign  countries,  with 
an  intention  of  palling  their  lives  abroad  free  from 
oppreiTion,  or  of  returning  on  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  affift  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of  their 
native  liberties'".  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  dread- 
ing the  infidious  careffes  of  William^  was  perfuaded 
by  Colpatric,  a  powerful  Northumbrian,  to  ^fcape 

^  Order.  Vital,  p.  50?,     M.  Weft.  p.  125,     M,  Paris,  p.  4*   Sim. 
Dun.  p.  J97.  . 
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^  ^{J^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Scotland ;  and  he  carried  thither  his 
y  -/.,_;  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Chriftina.     They  were 

1068.  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  foon  after  efpoufed 
Margaret  the  elder  fitter  i  and  partly  with  a  view  of 
ftrengthening  his  kingdonci  by  the  acceflion  of  fo 
many,  ftrangers,  partly  in  hopes  of  employing  them 
againft  the  growing  powe^  of  William,  he  gave  great 
countenance  to  all  the  Englifh  exiles.  Many  of 
them  fettled  there ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  fa- 
milies which  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  that 
country. 

While  the  Englilh  fufFered  under  thefe  oppref- 
fions,  even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their 
cafe  5  but  finding  themfelves  furrounded  on  all 
hands  by  enraged  enemies,  who  took  every  advan- 
tage againft  them,  and  menaced  them  with  ftill  more 
bloody  efl^efts  of  the  public  refentment,  they  began 
to  wiih  again  for  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  their 
native  country.  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil,  and  Hum- 
phry de  Teliol,  though  entrufted  with  great  com- 
mands, defired  to  be  difniifled  the  fervicej  and 
fome  others  imitated  their  example:  A  defertion 
which  was  higlily  refentcd  by  the  king,  and  which 
he  puniflhed  by  the  confifcation  of  all  their  poflef- 
fions  in  England''.  But  William's  bounty  to  his 
followers  could  not  fail  of  alluring  many  new  ad- 
venturers into  his  fervice  -,  and  the  rage  of  the  van- 
quillied  Engliili  ferved  only  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  thofe  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep  them 
in  readinefs  to  fupprefs  every  commencement  of  do- 
meftic  rebellion  or  foreign  invafion. 

1069.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  occupation  for 
I'urrcc^^""  their  prowefs  and  military  condudt.  Godwin,  Ed- 
tior.s.         mond,  and  Magnus,    three  fons  of  Harold,   had, 

immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Haftings,  fought  a 
retreat  in  Ireland;  where,  having  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  Dermot  and  other  princes  of  that 

*  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  fx*.  ' 

country. 
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country,  they  projefted  an  invafion  on  England,  and  c  H  A  p^ 
they  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Denmark,  Scot-  ^  ^^'  ^ 
land,  and  Wales,  affifted  by  forces  from  thefe  fe-  1069. 
veral  countries,  would  at  once  commence  hoftilities, 
and  roufe  the  indignation  of  the  Engliih  againft  their 
haughty  conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devonfhire ; 
but  found  Brian,  fo'n  of  the  count  of  Britanny,  at 
the  head  of  fome  foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppofe 
them;  and  being  defeated  in  feveral  aftions,  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  fliip^,  and. to  return 
wth  great  lofs  to  Ireland  K  The  efforts  of  the 
Normans  were  now  direfted  to  the  nortn,  where 
affairs  had  fallen  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The 
more  impatient  of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked 
Robert  de  Com^n,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
Durham ;  and  gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from 
his  negligence,  they  put  him  to  death  in  that  city, 
with  feven  hundred  of  his  followers  ™.  This  fuccefs 
animated  the  inhabitants  of  York,  who,  rifing  in 
arms,  flew  Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor "  j 
and  befieged  in  the  caftle  William  Mallet,  on  whom  . 
the  command  now  devolved,  A  little  after,  the 
Danifli  troops  landed  from  300  veffels :  Oiberne, 
brother  to  king  Sweyn,  was  entrufted  with  the  com- 
mand of  thefe  forces,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Harold  and  Canute,  two  fons  of  that  monarch* 
Edgar  Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and 
brought  along  with  him  Cofpatric,^  Waltheof,  Si- 
ward,  Bearnc,  Merlefwain,  Adelin,  and  other  leaders, 
who,  partly  from  the  hopes  which  they  gave  of 
Scottifh  fuccours,  partFy  from  their  authority  in 
thofe  parts,  eafily  perfuaded  the  warlike  and  difcon- 
tented  Northumhw-ians  to  join  the  infurreftion. 
Mallet,  that  he  might  better  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  citadel  of  York,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes  which 

'  Gul.  Gemer,  p.  zgo.  Order.  Vital,  p.  513.  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  246.  "  Order.  Vital,  p.  5*2.     Chron.  de  Mailr. 

p.  116.     Hoveden,  p.  4.50.    M.  Paris,  p.  5.    Sim.  Dun.  p.  198. 

*  Order.  Vital,  p.  51Z. 
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CHAP.  lay  contiguous ;  but  this  expedient  proved  the  im- 
.^'  f  mediate  caufe  of  his  deftruftion.  The  flames, 
10^9.  Spreading  into  the  neighbouring  ftreets,  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  afhes :  The  enraged  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  Danes,  took  advantage  of  the  confuHon  to 
attack  the  caitle,  which  they  carried  by  aflfault;  and 
the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  was  put 
to  the  fword  without  mercy  **. 

This  fuccefs  proved  a  fignal  to  many  other  parts 
of  England,  and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
ihowing  their  rnalevolence  to  the  Normans.  Here- 
ward,  a  hobleman  in  Eaft- Anglia  celebrated  for  va- 
lour, affembled  his  followers,  and  taking  Ihelter  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  *".  The  Englifti  in  the  counties  of  So- 
merfet  and  Dorfct  rofe  in  arms,  and  aflaultcd  Mont- 
acute  the  Norman  governor ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwal  arid  Devon  invefted  Exeter,  which  from 
the  memory  of  William's  clemency  ftill  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Edric  the  Forefter,  calling  in  the 
affiftance  of  the  Welfli,  laid  fiege  to  Shrcwfbury, 
and  made  head  againft  earl  Brient  and  Fitz-Ofbeme, 
who  commanded  in  thofe  quarters '.  The  Englifc, 
every  where  repenting  their  former  eafy  fiibmiffion, 
ieemed  determined  to  make  by  concert  one  great 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  and  for  the 
cxpulfion  of  their  oppreflbrs. 

William,  undifmayed  amidft  this  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  ajQTembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them 
with  the  profpeft  of  new  confifcations  and  forfeitures, 
he  marched  againft  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  moft  formidable,  and  -whofe  de- 
feat he  knew  would  ftrike  a.  terror  into  all  the  other 
malcontents.  Joining  policy  to  force,  he  tried  be- 
fore his  approach  to  weaken  the  enemy,  by  detach- 
ing the  Danes  from  th^em  5  and  he  engaged  Ofberne, 
by  large  prefents,  and  Ity  offering  him  the  liberty 

•  Order.  Vital,  p.  5$ 3.     Hovcden,  p.  451.  P  Ingulf,  p-J^' 

ChroD.  Abb.  St.  Petri  dc  Burgo,  p.  47.         i  Order.  Vital,  p.  5»*' 
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of  plundering  the  fea-coaft,  to  retire,  without  com-  C  H  A  p, 
mittirigrfafther  hoftilities,  into  Denmark'.      Cof-  ^  ^^* ^ 
patric  alio,  in  defpair  of  fuccefs,  made  his  peace     1069, 
with  the  king,  and  paying  a  fum  of  money  as  an 
atonement  for  his  infurreftion,  was  received  into 
favour,   and    even   inverted  with   the   earldom  of       ^    . 
Northumberland.     Waltheof,   who  long  defended  .  •     .   ., 
York  with  great  courage,  was  allured  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  clemency ;  and  as  William  knew  how  to 
cfteem  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  that  nobleman  had 
no  reafon  to  repent  of  this   confidence*.     Even 
£dric,    compelled  by  neceffity,   fubmitted  to  the 
Conqueror,    and    received  forgivenefs,    which  was 
loon  after  followed  by  fome  degree  of  truft  and  fa- 
vour.    Malcolm,  coming  too  latfB''  to  fupport  his 
confederates,  was  conftrained  to  j-etire ;  and  all  the 
Englifli  rebels  in  other  parts,   except  Hereward, 
-who  (till  kept  in  his  faftnefles,  difperfed  themlelves, 
and  left  the  Normans  undifputed  matters  of  the 
kingdom.      Edgar  Atheling,    with   his   followers, 
ibught  again  a  retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  purfuit 
cf  his  enemies. 

But  the  feeming  clemency  of  William  towards     io7«. 
the  Englifh  leaders  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  gom^"'f 
from  his  efteem  of  individuals:    His    heart   was  the  go- 
hardened  againft  all  compaflion  towards  the  people ;  ^cranicnt* 
and  he  fcrupled  no  meafure,  however  violent  or  fe- 
vere,  which  feemed  rcquiflte  to  fupport  his  plan  of 
tyrannical  adminiftration.  /   Senfible  of  the  reftlcfs 
difpofition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  determined  to 
incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving  difturbance, 
and  he  iflbed  orders  for  laying  entirely  watte  that 
fertile  country  which  for  the  extent  of  fixty  miles 
lies  between  the  Humber.  and  the  Tees ',     The 

'  Hoveden,  p.  ^51.  Cliion.  Abb.  St.  Petri  tie  Burgo,  p.  47.  Siim 
Dun,  p.  199.  •  Malmef.  p.  104..  H.  Hunt.  p.  369.  '  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  174.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Malmef.  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.  451. 
Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dud. 
p..  199.  Brorr.pton,  p.  ^966.  KnyghtoD;  p.  x344.  Anglia  Sacra, 
Tol«  i.  p.  702. 
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CHAP-  houfes  were  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  mercilefs  Nor- 
^  __  '__  ^  mans  5  the  cattle  feized  and  driven  away ;  the  in- 
i»7o.      ftruments  of  hufbandry  deftroyed ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants compelled  either  to  feek  for  a  fubfiftence  in  the 
1,^^^/^  .^^^outhern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  if  they  lingered  ia 
i  fy^v^/d^^  England,  from  a  reluftance  to  abandon  their. an- 
\        X/^flu/Z,  ^^^^^   habitations,    they  periftied  miferably  in  the 
^^ woods  from  cold  and  hunger.     The  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  are  computed  to  have  been 
lacrificed  to  this  ftroke  of  barbarous  policy  ",  which, 
by  feeking  a  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  in- 
flifted  a  lafting  wound  on  the  power  and  populouf- 
isit^  of  the /nation. 

But  William,  finding  himfelf  entirely  matter  of 
a  people  who  had  given  him  fuch  fenfible  proofe  of 
their  impotent  rage  and  animofity,  now  refolved  to 
proceed  to  extremities  againft  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land \  and  CO  reduce  them  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  ftiould  no  longer  be  formidable  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  infurredions  and  confpiracies  in  h 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  involved  the  bulk 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  guik 
^       V  ^    of  treafon ;  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  cxe- 

^y  j<^J*r^^/^^cuting  againft  them,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  the 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were 
indeed  commonly  fpared;  but  their  eftates  were 
confifcated,  and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  de- 
mefnes,  or  conferred  with  the  moft  profufe  bounty 
on  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners  ^.  While  the 
king's  declared  intention  was  to  deprefs,  or  rather 
entirely  extirpate  the  Englifh  gentry  *,  it  is  eafy  to 
-  believe  that  fcarcely  the  form  of  juftice  would  be 
obferved  in  thofe  violent  proceedings  * ;  and  that 
any  fufpicions  ferved  as  the  moft  undoubted  proofs 
of  guilt  againft  a  people  thus  devoted  to  deftruc- 
^  tion.     It  was  crime  fufiicient  in  an  Englifhman  to 

be  opulent,  or  noble,  or  powerful  i  and  the  policy 

•  Order.  Vital,  p.  515.  w  Malmef.  p.  104.  «  H.  Hunt. 

'  f»  370*  *  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^ 
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of  the  king,  coilcurring  with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  chap, 
adventurers,  produced  almoft  a  total  revolution  in  ^      * 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.     Ancient  and     1070, 
honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary;  the 
nobles  themfelves  were  tvcry  where  treated  with 
ignominy  and  contempt;  they  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  feeing  their  caftles  and  manors  pofTefled 
by  Normans  of  the  meaneft  birth  and  loweft  fta- 
tions^;   and  they  found  themfelves  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  every  road  which  led  either  to  riches  or 
preferment  *. 

As  power  haturally  follows  property,  this  revo-  rntredoc- 
lution  alone  gave  great  fecurity  to  the  foreigners;  JJ^'V/** 
but  William,  by  the  new  inftitutions  which  he  efta-  i^^, 
bliflied,  took  alfo  care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military 
authority  in  thofe  hands  which  had  enabled  him  to 
fubdue  the  kingdom.  He  introduced  into  England 
the  feudal  law,  which  he  found  eflabliihed  in  France 
and  Normandy,  and  which,  during  that  age,  was 
the  foundation  both  of  the  liability  and  of  the  dif- 
orders  in  moft  of  the  monarchical  governments  of 
Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  befide  the  royal  demefnes,  into 
baronies ;  and  he  conferred  thefe,  with  the  referva- 
tion  of  ftated  fervices  and  payments,  on  the  moft 
confiderahfle  of  his  ads^enturers.  Thefe  great  ba- 
rons, who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  Ihared 
out  a  great  part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreigners, 
who  were  denominated  knights  or  vaflals,  and  who 
paid  their  lord  the  fame  duty  and  fubmiflion  in 
peace  and  war,  which  he  himfelf  owed  to  his  fove- 
reign.  The,  whole  kingdom  contained  about  700 
chief  tenants,  and  60,215  knights- fees  * ;  and  as 
none  of  the  native  Englilh  were  admitted  into  .the 
fii'ft  rank,  the  few  who  retained  their  landed  pro- 

r  Order.  Vltalis,  p.  511.     M.  Weft.  p.  2«9.  •  Sec  note  [I] 

at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  513.     Secretum 

Abbatis,  apud  Selden,  Titles  of  Hpnour,  p,  573,     Speim.  GloflT.  in 
VKihQ  Ff9dm*    Sir  Kobeit  Cquoo, 
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perty  were  glad  to  be  received  into  the  (econdj  and 
^  _^  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  powerful  Norman,  to 
"ToToT^  load  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  with  this  grievous 
burthen,  for  eftates  which  they  had  received  free 
from  their  anceftors  \  The  fmall  mixture  of  Eng- 
lifti  which  entered  into  this  civil  or  military  fabric 
(for  it  partook  of  both  fpccies),  was  fo  reftraincd  by 
liibordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the  Nor- 
man dominion  feemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  moft 
durable  bafis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its 
enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government, 
and  to  bind  them  into  one  fyftem,  which  might 
fcrve  both  for  defence  againft  foreigners,  and  for  the 
iupport  of  domeftic  tranquillity,  William  reduced 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  under  the  fame  feudal 
law  5  and  though  he  had  courted  the  church  on  his 
invafion  and  acceflion,  he  now  fubjefted  it  to  fer- 
vices  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a  grievous  flavery, 
and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profeffion.  The  bi- 
Ihops  and  abbots  were  obliged,  when  required,  to 
furnifh  to  the  king,  during  war,  a  number  of  knights 
or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
property  poffeffed  by  each  fee  or  abbey ;  and  they 
were  liable,  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  the  fame  penalties 
which  were  exadted  from  the  laity  \  The  pope 
and  the  ecclefiaftics  exclaimed  againft  this  tyranny, 
as  they  called  it;  but  the  king's  authority  was  fo 
well  eftablifhed  over  the  army,  who  held  every 
thing  from  his  bounty,  that  fuperftition  itfelf^  even- 
in  that  age  when  it  was  moft  prevalent,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  bend  under  his  fuperior  influence. 

But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  ftiU  .na- 
tives, the  king  had  much  reafon  to  dread  the  effefts 
of  their  refentment :  He  therefore  ufed  the  precau- 
tion of  expelling  the  Englilh  from  all  the  confidcr- 

a  M.  Weft.  p.  ai5.    M.  Paiis,  p.  4.    Jrafton,  lib,  i.  cap.  <«• 
num.  I.     Flcta,  lib.  i.  cap.  g.  n.  a. 
*  M.  Paris,  p.  5,    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.i.  p.  S4.S. 
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able  dignities,  and  of  advancing  foreigners  fn  dieir  CHAP, 
place.     The  partiality  of  the  Confeffbr  towards  the  ^^J^L^ 
Normans  had  been  fo  great,  that,  aided  by  their     1070* 
fuperior  learning,  it  had  promoted  them  to  many  of 
the  fees  in  England  j  and  even  before  the  period  of 
the  conqueft,  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  feven  of  the 
prelates  were  natives  of  the  country.     But  among 
thcfe  was  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  a  man 
who,  by  his  addrefs  and  vigour,  by  the  greatnefs  of 
his  family  and  alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  poflef- 
fions,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  his 
authority  among  the  Englifti,  gave  jealoufy  to  the 
king%      Though   William   had  on   his    acceffion 
affronted  this  prelate,  by  employing  the  archbishop 
of  York  to  officiate  at  his  confecration,  he  was  care- 
ful on  other  occafions  to  load  him  with  honours  and 
carcffes,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  offence  till 
the  opportunity  fhould  offer  of  effefting  his  final  de- 
ftruftion  **.     The  fupprelfion  of  the  late  rebellions, 
and  the  total  fubjcftion  of  the  Englilh,  made  him 
hope  that  an  attempt  againft  Stigand,  however  vio- 
lent, would  be  covered  by  his  great  fucceffes,  and 
be  overlooked  amidft  ^he  other  important  revolu- 
tions which  affeftcd  fo  deeply  the  property  and  li- 
berty of  the  kingdom.     Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
great  advantages,  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  violate 
the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  the  primate ;  but  un- 
der cover  of  a  new  fuperftition,  which  he  was  the 
great  inftrument  of  introducing  into  England. 

The  dodtrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  innovatron 
human  power,  had  gradually  diffufed  itfelf  from  the  »necdcfi. 
city  and  court  of  Rome;  and  was,  during  that  age,  vcrnmenu' 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.     Pope  Alexander, 
who  had  affifted  William  in  his  conquefts,  naturally 
expefted  that  the  French  and  Normans  would  im- 
port into  England  the  fame  reverence  for  his  fa- 

c  Parker*  p.  i6x.  ^  Ibid.  p.  164.. 
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cred  charafter  with  which  they  were  imprefled  in 
^  their  own  country  i  and  would  break  the  fpiritual 
1070.     as  well  as  civil  independency  of  the  Saxons,  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  their  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment with  an  acknowledgment  indeed  of  primacy 
in  the  fee  of  Rome,  but  without  much  idea  of  its 
title  to  dominion  or  authority.     As  foon,  therefore, 
as  the  Norman  prince  feemed  fully  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne,  the  pope  difpatched  Ermenfroy,  bifhop  of 
Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England ;  and  this  prelate  * 
was  the  firft  that  had  ever  appeared  with  that  cha- 
rafter  in  any  part  of  the  Britifli  iflands.     The  king, 
though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  this 
fubmiffion  to  Rome,  determined,  as   is  ufual,  to ' 
employ  the  incident  as  a  means  of  ferving  his  po- 
litical  purpofes,    and  of  degrading  thofe  Englifh 
prelates  who  were  become  obnoxious  to  him.     The 
legate  fubmitted  to  become  the  inftrument  of  his 
tyranny;    and  thought  that  the  more  violent  the 
exertion  of  power,  the  more  certainly  did  it  confirm 
the  authority  of  that  court  from  which  he  derived 
his  commiffioh.     He  fummoned,  therefore,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  prelates  and  abbots  atWinchefter;  and 
being  affifted  by  two  cardinals,  Peter  and  John,  he 
cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  anfwer  for  his  conduft.     The  primate  was  ac- 
cufed  of  three  crimes ;  the  holding  of  the  fee  of 
Winchefter,  together  with  that  of  Canterbury  s  the 
officiating  in  the  pall  of  Robert  his  predeceflbr ;  and 
the  having  received  his  own  pall  from  BenedicSt  IX. 
who  was  afterwards  depofed  for  fimony,  and  for  in- 
trufion  into  the  papacy  *.     Thefe  crimes  of  Stigand 
were  mere,  pretences ;    fmce  the  firft  had--  been  a 
praftice  not  unufual  in  Englaijd,  and  was  never 
any  where  fubjefted  to  a  higher  penalty  than  a  re- 
fignation  of  one  of  the  fees ;  the  fecond  was  a  pure 
ceremonial  i  and  as  Benedift  was  the  only  pope  who 

«  Hoveden,  p.  453.    Diceto,  p.  48a.   Knyghton,  p.  2345.  Anglia 
Sacra,  voJ,  i.  p.  5,  6.    Ypod.  Ncull.  p.  438, 
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thth  officiated,  and  his  ifts  were  never  repealed,  ^  ^^  P* 
all  the  prelates  of  the  church,  efpecially  thofe  who  .   ^^  ^ 
lay  at  a  diftance,  were  excufable  for  making  their     1070, 
applicatibns  to  him.     Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was 
refolved  on,  and  was  profecuted  with  great  fcverity. 
The  legate  degraded  him  from  his  dignity :  The 
king  confifcated  his  eftate,  and  caft  him  into  prifon, 
where  he  continued  in  poverty  and  want  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     Like  rigour  was  exercifed 
againft  the  other  Englifh  prelates :  Agelric,  bifliop 
of  Selefey,  and  Agelmare  of  Elmham,  were  depofed 
by  the  legate,  and  imprifoned  by  the  king.     Many 
confiderable  abbots  (hared  the  fame  fate :  Egelwin, 
bifliop  of  Durham,  fled  the  kingdom :    Wulftan  of 
Worcefler,  a  man  of  an  inofFenfive  charafter,  was 
the  only  Englifh  prelate  that  efcapcd  this  general 
profcription  ^  and  remained  in  poITeffion  of  his  dig- 
nity.    Aldrcd,  archbiftiop  of  York,    who  had  fet 
the  crown  on  William's  head,  had  died  a  little  be- 
fore of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his  maledic- 
tion tcf  that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  his 
coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with 
which  he  faw  he  v/as  determined  to  treat  his  Eng- 
'  lifli  fubjefts «. 

It.  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  fubfequent,  that  no  native  of  the  ifland 
ihould  ever  be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclefiaftical, 
civil,  or  military  •*.  The  king,  therefore,  upon 
Stigand's  depofition,  promoted  Lanfranc,  a  Milan- 
efe  monk,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety,  to 
the  vacant  fee.  This  prelate  was  rigid  in  defending 
the  prerogatives  of  his  ftation ;  and  after  a  long  pro- 

^  Brompton  relates,  that  Wulftan  was  alfo  depiiiTed  by  the  fynod  j 
but  refufing  to  deliver  his  paftoral  ibfF  and  ring  to  any  but  the  perfua 
from  whom  he  Sikii  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  king  Edward'* 
tomb,  and  ftruck  the  itaft'  To  deeply  into  the  ftone,  that  none  but  him- 
felf  was  able  to  pull  it  out :  Upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
biihophc.  This  inltance  mayierve,  in  Head  of  many,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  monkilh  miracles.     See  alio  the  Annals  of  Burton,  p.  %t^. 

f  Malmef.de  Gelt.  Font.  p.  154.  ^  Ingulf,  p.  70,  71. 
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^  ^v^  ^'  ^^^^  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas,  a  Nor- 
■  '  .  man  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  fee  of 
I070,  York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  fo 
happy  as  to  cover  its  enterprifcs,  even  to  the  perfon 
himfclf,  under  the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the 
mod  incurable  and  inflexible  of  all  human  paflions. 
Hence  Lanfranc's  zeal  in  promoting  the  interefts  of 
the  papacy,  by  which  he  himfelf  augmented  his 
own  authority,  was  indefatigable;  and  met  with 
proportionable  fuccefs.  The  devoted  attachment 
to  Rome  continually  increafed  in  England;  and 
being  favoured  by  the  fentiments  of  the  conquerors, 
as  well  as  by  the  monaftic  eftablifliments  formerly 
introduced  by  Edred  and  by  Edgar,  it  foon  reached 
the  fame  height  at  which  it  had,  during  feme  time, 
ftood  in  France  and  Italy'.  It  afterwards  went 
much  farther ;  being  favoured  by  that  very  remote 
fituation  which  had  at  firft  obftrufted  its  pro^refs; 
and  being  lefs  checked  by  knowledge  and  a  bberal 
education,  which  were  ftill  fomewhat  more  common 
in  the  fouthern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  fuperftitious  fpirit  became 
dangerous  to  fomc  of  William's  fuccelTors,  and  in- 
commodious zo  moft  of  them :  But  the  arbitrary 
fway  of  this  king  over  the  Englifh,  and  his  exten- 
five  authority  over  the  foreigners,  kept  him  from 
feeling  an)w  immediate  inconvcniencies  from  it.  He 
retained  the  church  in  great  fubjeftion,  as  well  as 
his  lay  fubjefts  5  and  would  allow  none,  of  what- 
ever, character,  to  difpute  his  fovereign  will  and 
pleafure.  He  prohibited  his  fubjefts  from  acknow- 
ledging any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himfclf  had  not 
previoufly  received :  He  required  tliat  all  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  ftould  firft  be 
laid  before  him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authority ; 

'  M.  Weft.  p.  218.  Lanfranc  wrote  in  defrnce  of  the  real  prefeocc 
againft  Berengarius;  and  in  thofc  ages  ofitupuiicy  and  ignorance,  h< 
Inrai  gicatly  applayikd  for  that  ^lerformancc. 
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Even  bulls  or  letters  from  Rome  could  not  legally  c  ha  p. 
be  produced,  till  they  received  the  fame  fanftion :  >       *    ^ 
And  none  of  his  minifters  or  barons,  whatever  of-     iq;©, 
fences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be  fubjcfted  to 
fpiritual  cenfures  till  he  himfelf  had  given  his  con- 
tent to  their  excommunication  *".    Thefe  regulations 
were  worthy  of  a  fovereign,  and  kept  united  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  powers,  which  the  principles  intro- 
duced by  this  prince  himfelf,  had  an  immediate 
tendency  to  feparate. 

But  the  Englifli  had  the  cruel  mortification  to 
find  that  Aeir  king's  authority,  however  acquired 
or  however  extended,  was  all  emjJoyed  in  their  op- 
preffion;  and  that  the  fchemc  of  their  fubj^dUon, 
attended  with  every  circumftance  of  infult  and  indig- 
nity', was  deliberately  formed  by  the  prince,  and 
wantonly  profecuted  by  his  followers",  William 
iad  even  entertained  the  difficult  projeft  of  totally 
abolifhing  the  Englifh  lan'^age ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  ordered  that  in  all  fchools  throughout  the  ^7 

kin^om  the  youth    fhould  be  inftrufted  in  tht^'n^ri^a^^  c  no 
French  tongue;    a  pr  aft  ice  which  was  continued  ^ i  ^f 

frwn  cuftom  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  TXid^Frcn  ^fi  Jort^f^ 
was  never  indeed  totally  difcontinued  in  England. 
The  pleadings  in  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature 
were  in  French " :  The  deeds  were  often  drawn  in 
the  fame  language :  The  laws  were  compofed  in 
that  idiom  ** :    No  other  tongue  wks  ufed  at  court :  , 

It  became  the  language  of  all  fafhionable  company; 
and  the  Engliih  themfelves,  aftiamed  of  their  own 
country,  affefted  to  exec;!  in  that  foreign  dia- 
led. From  this  attention  of  William,  and  from 
the  extenfive  foreign  dominions  long  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French 
which  is  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the  Engliih  tongue, 

*  Eadmer,  p.  6.  '  Order.  Viral,  p.  523.    H.  Hunt.  p.  370. 
■  Ingulf,  p.  71.            n  36  Ed.  III.  cap.  15.     Seldcn  Spicileg.  ad 

Fadmer.  p.  189:    Fortefcue  de  laud,  leg,  Angl>  cap.  4^. 

•  Cliion.  Rotliom,  A.D.  1066. 
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^  ^^  ^'  iind  which  compofes  the  greateft  and  bed  part  of 
V       '    .  our  language.     But  annidft  thofe  endeavours  to  de- 
;    1C70:      prcfs  the  Hngjilh  nation,  the  king,  rhoved  by  the 
rcmonftrances  of  fome  of  his  prelates,  and  by  the 
carneft  defires  of  the  people,  rcftored  a  few  of  the 
laws  of  king  Edward ' ;   which,  though  feemingly 
of  no  great  importance  towards  the  proteftion  of 
general  liberty,  gave  them  extreme  fatisfaftion,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  ancient  government,  and  an  un- 
ufual  mark  of  complaifance  in  their  imperious  con- 
querors *. 
»07x.  The  fituation  of  the  two  great  carls,  Morcar  and 

Edwin,  became  now  very  difagreeable.  Though 
they  had  retained  their  allegiance  during  this  general 
infurrcftion  of  their  countrymen,  they  had  not 
gained  the  king's  confidence,  and  they  found  them* 
felves  expofed  to  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers,  who 
envied  them  on  account  of  their  opulence  and  great- 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  involved  them  in  that  ge- 
neral contempt  which  they  entertained  for  the  Eng- 
lifh.  Senfible  that  they  had  entirely  loft  their 
dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain  long  in 
fafcty ;  they  determined,  though  too  late,  to  fharc 
the  fame  fate  with  their  countrymen.  While  Ed- 
win retired  to  his  eftate  in  the  north,  with  a  view  of 
commencing  an  infurreftbn,  Morcar  took  flicker 
in  the  Iflc  of  Ely  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who, 
fccured  by  the  inacceffible  fituation  of  the  place,  ftill 
defended  himfelf  againft  the  Normans.  But  this 
attempt  ferved  only  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  few 
Englifh,  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to  prefer ve  their 
rank  or  fortune  during  the  pad  convulfions.  Wil- 
Kam  employed  all  his  endeavours  to  fubduc  the  Iflc 
of  Ely;  and  having  furrounded  it  with  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  made  a  caufeway  through  the 
moraflcs  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he  obliged  the 
rebels  to  furrender  at  difcretion.     Hereward  atone 

P  Tngnlf,  p.  88.  Brom^iton,  p.  982.  Knyghton,p.  2355.  HoTodeDf 
f^  690.  »  )»c«  note  [K]  at  tke  end  of  the  voiume. 
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forced  his  way,  fword  in  hand,  through  the  encnfiy ; 
and  ftill  continued  his  hoftilities  by  fea  againft  _ 
the  Normans,  till  at  laft  William,  charmed  with  T071 
his  bravery,  received  him  into  favour,  and  refl-ored 
him  to  his  eftate.  Earl  Morcar,  and  Egelwin 
biihop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the  malcon- 
tents, were  thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  latter  foon 
after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting  to 
make  his  efcape  into  Scotland,  wa^  betrayed  by 
fome  of  his  followers,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
Normans,  to  the  great  afflidion  of  the  Englilh,  and 
even  to  that  of  William,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  ge- 
nerous tears  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  and  beau- 
tiful youth.  The  king  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of 
profiting  by  thefe  convulfions,  had  fallen  upon  the 
northern  counties ;  but  on  the  approach  of  William 
he  retired ;  and  when  the  king  entered  his  country, 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  ufual 
homage  to  the  Englilh  crown.  To  complete  the 
king's  profperity,  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs,  and  weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  fubmit- 
ted  to  his  enemy ;  and  receiving  a  decent  penfion 
for  his  fubfiftehce,  was  permitted  to  live  in  England 
unmolefted.  But  thefe  ads  of  generofity  towards 
the  leaders  were  difgraced,  as  ufual,  by  William's 
rigour  againft  the  inferior  malcontents.  He  ordered 
the  hands  to  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
of  nuny  of  the  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ely ;  and  he  difperfcd  them  in  that  mifcrable 
condition  throughout  the  country,  as  monuments  of 
his  feverity. 

The  province  of  Maine  in  France  had,  by  the  1073 
will  of  Herbert. the  laft  count,  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion %f  William  fome  years  before  his  concjueft  of 
England ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dilTatisfied  with  the 
Norman  government,  and  inftigated  by  Fulk  count 
of  Anjou,  who  had  fome  prctenfions  to  the  fuccef- 
fion,  now  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  ma- 
giftratcs  whom  the  king  had  placed  over  diem.   The 
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c  HA  P,  full  fcttlement  of  England  afForded  him  leifurc  to 
^  ^^_'  _f  punilh  this  infult  on  his  authority  -,  but  being  un- 
1073.     willing  to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  ifland, 
he  carried  over  a  confiderable  arrhy,  compofed  al- 
moft  entirely  of  Englifh  ;  and  joining  them  to  fomc 
troops  levied  in  Normandy,  he  entered  the  revolted 
province.     The  Englifh  appeared  ambitious  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  and  of  re- 
trieving that  character  of  valour  which  had  long  been 
national  among  them  j  but  which  their  late  eafy  fub- 
jeftion  under  the  Normans  had  fomewhat  degraded 
and  obfcured.     Perhaps  too  they  hoped  that,  by 
their  zeal  and  aftivity,  they  might  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fovereign,  as  their  anceftors  had  for- 
merly, by  like  means,  gained  the  affeftions  of  Ca- 
nute J  and  might  conquer  his  inveterate  prejudices 
in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen.     The  king's  mi- 
litary conduft,  feconded  by  thefe  brave  troops,  foon 
overcame  all  oppofition  in  Maine :  The  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  the  count  of  Anjou  rc- 
linquifhed  his  pretenfions. 
«074.         But  during  thefe  tranfadions  the  government  of 
tion'^rtie  England  was  greatly  difturbcd;    and   that  too  by 
Norman      thofe  very  foreigners  who  owed  every  thing  to  the 
barons.      king's  bounty,  and  who  were  the  fole  objeft  of  his 
,    friendfliip  and  regard.     The  Norman  barons,  who 
had  engaged  with  their  duke  in  the  conqueft  of 
.  England,  were  men  of  the  moft  independent  fpirit; 
and  though  they  obeyed  their  leader  in  the  field, 
they  would  have  regarded  with  difdain  the  richeft 
acquifitions,  had  they  been  required  in  return  to 
fubmit,  in  their  civil  government,  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  man.     But  the  imperious  charaftcr  of 
William,  encouraged  by  his  abfolute  dominffon  over 
the  Englifh,  and  often  impelled  by  the  neceflity  of 
his  affairs,  had  prompted  him  to  ftretch  his  autho- 
rity over  the  Normans  themfelves  beyond  what  the  ^ 
free  genius  of  that  vidlorious  people  could  eafily  ' 
bear.     The  difcontents  were  become  general  among 
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thole  haughty  nobles ;  and  even  Roger,  earl  of  C  H  a  P. 
Hereford,  fon  and  heir  of  Fitz-Ofberne,  the  king's  ^^^  ^ 
chief  favourite,  was  ftrongly  infc6ted  with  them.  1074. 
This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  filler  to 
Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  his  purpole,  and  to 
delire  the  royal  confent ;  but  meeting  with  a  refu- 
fal,  he  proceeded  neverthelefs  to  complete  the  nup- 
>  tids,  and  allembled  all  his  friends,  and  thole  of 
Guader,  to  attend  the  folemnity.  The  two  earls, 
difgufted  by  the  denial  of  their  requeft,  and  dread- 
ing William's  refentment  for  their  difobedience, 
here  prepared  meafures  for  a  revolt  i  and  during 
the  gaiety  of  the  feftival,  while  the  company  was 
heated  with  wine,  they  opened  the  defign  to  their 
guefts.  They  inveighed  againft  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  king ;  his  tyranny  over  the  Englilh, 
•whom  they  affeded  on  this  occafion  to  commi- 
fcrate;  his  imperious  behaviour  to  his  barons  of  the 
nobleft  birth;  and  his  apparent  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  viftors  and  the  vanquilhed  to  a  like  igno- 
minious fervitude.  Amidft  their  complaints,  the 
indignity  of  fubmitting  to  a  baftard'*  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  the  certain  profpeft  of  fucccfs  in  a  revolt, 
by  the  alTiftance  of  the  Danes  and  the  difcontented  • 
Englifh,  was  infilled  on ;  and  the  whole  company, 
inflamed  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and  warmed  by 
the  jollity  of  the  entertainment,  entered,  by  a  {o- 
lemn  engagement,  into  the  defign  of  Ihaking  ofF 
the  royal  authority.  Even  earl  Waltheof,  who  was 
prefent,  inconfiderately  exprelTed  his  approbation  of 
the  confpiracy,  and  promifed  his  concurrence  to- 
wards its  fuccels. 

This  nobleman,  the  laft  of  the  Englilh  who, 
for  fome  generations,  polTclTed  any  power  or  au- 
thority, had,  after  his  capitulation  at  York,  been 

<l  William  was  Co  little  afbamed  of  his  birth,  that  he  affumed  the 
appellation  of  Ballard  in  feme  of  his  letters  and  chajters.  Spelm, 
Oloir*  in  verb.  BaJkrdKs^     Camden  in  RicbmoKiiJbire , 
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^^v^^'  received  into  favour  by  the  Conqueror;  had  cvcp 
_i  married  Judith,  niece  to  that  prince ;  and  had  been 
1074.      promoted    to   the   earldoms   of   Huntingdon  and 
Northampton**.     Cofpatric,   earl  of  Nordiumber- 
land,  having,  on  fon^e  new  difguft  from  William, 
retired  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  the  earl- 
dom of  Dunbar  from  the  bounty  of  Malcolms 
Waltheof  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  that  im- 
portant command,  and  feemed  ftill  to  poffefs  the 
confidence  and  friendfhip  of  his  fovereign '.     But 
as  he  was  a  man  of  generous  principles,  and  loved 
his  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  tyranny  exer- 
cifed  over  the  Englifh  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and 
deftroyed  all  the  fatisfaftion  which  he  could  reap 
from  his  own  grandeur  and  advancement.     When 
a  profpeft,  therefore,  was  opened  of  retrieving  their 
liberty,  he  haftily  embraced  it ;  while  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company,  pre- 
vented him  from  refleding  oh  the  confequences  of 
that  rafh  attempt.     But  after  his  cool  judgment  re- 
turned,   he  forefaw,    that  the  confpiracy   of  thofc 
difcontented  barons  was  not  likely  to  prove  fucceff- 
ful  againft  the  eftablifhed  power  of  William;  or  if 
it  did,  that  the  flavery  of  the  Englifh,  inftead  of ' 
being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would  become  more 
grievous  under  a  multitude  of  foreign  leaders,  fac^ 
tious  and  ambitious,  whofe  union  and  whofc  dif- 
cord  would  be  equally  opprefTive  to  the   people. 
Tormented  withi  thefe  refleftions,  h^  opened  his 
mind  to  his  mk  Judith,  of  whofe  fidelity  he  en- 
tertained no  fufpicion;    but  who,   having  fecredy 
fixed  her  affeftions  on  another,  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  ruining  her  ealy  and  credulous   huYband. 
She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy  to  the 
king,    and  aggravated  every  circumftance,  which, 
fhe   believed,    would  tend  to  incenfe  him  againft 
\Valtheof,  and  render  him  abfolutely  implacable', 

q  Order.  Vital,  p.  512.     Hoveden,  p.  454.,     '  Sim.  Dun.  p.  105. 
I  Qfder.  Vital,  p.  536. 
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Me^while  the  carl,  ftill  dubious  with  regard  ta  the  .CHAP, 
part  which  he  fhould  aft^  difcovered  the  fecret  in  ^  ^^ 
confeflion  to  Lanfranc,  on  whofe  probity  and  Judg-      197^. 
ment  he  had  a  great  reliance :   He  was  perluaded 
by  the  prelate,  that  he  owed  no  fidelity  to  thofe  re- 
bellious barons,  who  had  by  furprife  gained  his  con- 
fent  to  a  crinne ;  that  his  firft  duty  was  to  his  fo- 
vereign  and  benefaftor,  his  next  tp  himfelf  and  his 
family ;  and  that,  if  he  feized  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  atonement  for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it,  , 

the  temerity  of  the  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that 
they  would  give  fome  other  perfon  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  merit  of  the  difcovery.  Waltheof, 
convinced  by  thefe  arguments,  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  though  he  was  well  received  by  the 
king,  and  thanked  for  his  fidelity,  the  account, 
previoufly  tranfmitted.  by  Judith,  had  funk  deep 
into  William's  mind,  and  had  deftroyed  all  the  me- 
rit of  Ijier  hufband's  repentance. 

The  conlbirapors,  hearing  of  Waltheof 's  depar- 
ture, immediately  concluded  their  defign  to  be  be- 
trayed ;  and  they  flew  p  arms  before  their  fchemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Danes,  in  whofe  aid  they  placed  their  chief 
confidence.  The  earl  of  Hereford  was  checked 
by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  jn  thofe  parts, 
who,  fupported  by  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter  and  the 
abbot  of  Evelham,  raifed  fome  forces,  and  pre- 
vented the  earl  from  paffing  the  Severne,  or  ad- 
vancing into  tjie  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl 
of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at  Fagadun,  near  Cam- 
bridge, by  Qdo,  the  regent,  affifted  by  Richard  dc 
Bienfaite  and  William  de  Warrcnne>  the  two  jy- 
fticiaries.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  aftion  had 
their  right  fodf  cut  off,  as  a  punifliment  of  their 
treafon:  The  earl  himfelf  efcaped  to  Norwich, 
thence  to  Denmark ;  where  the  Danifli  fleet,  whicH 
had  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  coaft  of 
1 2  England, 
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C  ^  Af,  England',  foon  after  arrived,  and  brought  him  in- 
y_  -^- ,__f  tclligencc,  that  all  his  confederates  were  fupprefled, 

1074.  and  were  either  killed,  banilhcd,  or  taken  prifoners'"^ 
Ralph  retired  in  defpair  to  Britanny,  where  he  pof- 
feffed  a  large  eftatc  and  extenfive  jurifdiftions. 

—--^'^  The  king,  who  haftened  over  to  England  in 
order  to  fupprefs  the  infurreftion,  found  that  no- 
thing rennained  but  the  punifhment  of  the  crimi- 
nals,  which  he  .executed  mrh  great  feverity.  Many 
of  the  rebels  were  hanged ;  fome  had  their  eyes  put 
out  i  '  others  their  hands  cut  off.  But  William^ 
agreeably  to  his  ufual  nnaxims,  fhowed  more  lenity 
to  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  only 
condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  eftatc,  and  to  im- 
prifonment  during  pleafure.  The  king  fcemcd 
even  difpofed  to  remit  this  laft  part  of  the  puniQi- 
ment ;  had  not  Roger,  by  a  frelh  infolence,  pro- 
voked him  to  render  his  confinement  perpetual. 
But  Waltheof,    being   an   Englilhman,    was   not 

1075,  treated  with  fo  much  humanity  j  though  his  guilt, 
always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  confpira- 
tors,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early  repentance  and  re- 
turn to  his  duty.  William,  inftigated  by  his  niece, 
as  well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers,  who  longed 
for  fo  rich  a  forfeiture,   ordered  him  to  be  tried, 

»9thApr.  condemned,  and  executed.  The  Englifh,  who 
confidered  this  nobleman  as  the  laft  refource  of 
their  nation,  grievoufly  lamented  his  fate,  and  fan- 
cied that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  reliques,  as 
a.teftimony  of  his  innocence  and  fanftity.  The 
infamous  Judith,  falling  foon  after  under  the  king*s 
difpleafure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and 
pafled  the  reft  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorfe, 
and  mifery. 

•  Chron,  Sax.  p.  183.  M^  Paris,  p.  7. 

«  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans  are  fuopofcd  to  have  fled  into 
Scotland  j  where  they  were  prote^ed,  as  well  as  the  fugitive  Englifc, 
by  Malcolm.  Whence  come  the  many  French  and  Norman  families, 
which  are  found  at  prcfcnt  in  that  country, 
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Nothing  remained  to  complete  William's  fatif- 
fadion  but  the  punifliment  of  Ralph  de  Guader ; 
and  he  haftened  over  to  Normandy,  in  order  to  1075, 
gratify  his  vengeance  on  that  criminal.  But  though 
the  conteft  feemed  very  unequal  between  a  private 
nobleman  and  the  king  of  England,  Ralph  was  fo 
%vell  fupported  both  by  the  earl  of  Britanny  and  the 
king  of  France,  that  William,  after  bcfieging  him 
for  fome  time  in  Dol,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
cntcrprife,  and  make  wi?h  thofe  powerful  princes  a 
peace,  in  which  Ralph  himfelf  was  included.  Eng- 
land, during  his  abfence,  remained  in  tranquillity  j 
and  nothing  remarkable  occurred,  except  two  ec- 
clefiaftical  fynods  which  were  fummoned,  one  at 
London,  another  at  Winchefter.  In  the  former, 
the  precedency  among  the  epifcopal  fees  was  fet- 
tled, and  the  feat  of  fome  of  them  was  removed 
from  fmall  villages  to  the  moft  confiderable  town 
within  the  diocefe.  In  the  fecond  was  tranfafted  a 
bufinefs  of  more  importance. 

The    induftry  and  perfeverance  are  fiirprifing,      j^ys^ 
with  which  the  popes  had  been  treafuring  up  powers  Difpute  a- 
and  pretenfions  during  fo  many  ages  of  ignorance  j  ^tuJ^jJ*  * 
while  each  pontiff  employed  every  fraud  for  ad- 
vancing purpofes  of  imaginary  piety,  and  cherilhed 
all. claims  which  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  / 

fucceflbrs,  though  he  himfelf  could  not  expeft  ever 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All  this  immenfe 
ftore  of  fpiritual  and  civil  authority  was  now  de- 
volved on  Gregory  VIL  of  the  name  of  Hilde- 
brand,  the  moft  enterprifing  pontiff  that  had  ever 
filled  that  chair,  and  the  leaft  reftrained  by  fear,  de- 
cency, or  moderation.  Not  content  with  fhaking 
oflFthe  yoke  of  the  emperors,  who  had  hitherto 
cxercifed  the  power  of  appointing  the  pope  on 
every  vacancy,  at  leafl  of  ratifying  his  eledtion ;  he 
undertook  the  arduous  tafk  of  entirely  disjoining 
the  ccclefiaftical  from  the  civil  power,  and  of  ex- 
cluding profane  laymen  from  the  right  which  they 

hid  J 
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^  ^v^  ^*  ^^^  afllimed,  of  filling  the  vacancies  of  bifhoprics, 
^  ^^  ji  abbies,  and  other  fpiritual  dignities'^.  The  fovc- 
1076.  reigns,  who  had  long  exercifed  this  power,  and  who 
bad  acquired  it,  not  by  encroachments  on  the 
church,  but  on  the  people,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged*,  made  great  oppofition  to  this  claim  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  Henry  IV.  the  reigning 
emperor,  defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown 
with  a  vigour  and  refolution  fuitable  to  its  import- 
ance. The  few  offices,  either  civil  or  military, 
which  the  feudal  inftitutions  left  the  fovereign  the 
power  of  beftowing,  made  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ferring the  paftoral  ring  and  ftafF  the  moft  valua- 
ble jewel  of  the  royal  diadem  j  efpecjally  as  the  ge- 
neral ignorance  of  the  age  beftowed  a  confequence 
on  the  ecclefiaftical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to 
them.  Superftition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  in- 
vefted  the  clergy  with  an  authority  almoft  facred; 
and  as  they  ingrofled  the  little  learning  of  the  age, 
their  interpofition  became  requifite  in  all  civil  bufi- 
nefs,  and  a  real  ufefulnefs  in  common  life  was  thus 
fuperadded  to  the  fpiritual  fandity  of  their  cha- 
rafter. 

When  the  ufurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church 
had  come  to  fuch  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to 
attempt  extorting  the  right  of  inveftitures  from  the 
temporal  power,  Europe,  efpecially  Italy  and  Ger^ 
many,  was  thrown  into  the  moft  violent  convulfions, 
and  the  pope  and  the  emperor  waged  implacable  war 
on  each  other.  Gregory  dared  to  fulminate  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  Henry  and  his 
adherents,  to  pronounce  him  rightfully  depofed,  to 
free  his  fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and, 
inftead  of  (hocking  mankind  by  this  grofs  encroach- 
ment on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the  ftuprd  peo- 
ple ready  to  fecond  his  moft  exorbitant  pretenfions, 

^  L'Abbe  Cone.  tom.  x.  p.  371,  37a.  com.  1. 
9  Fa(Jj*e  Paolo  fopra  bcncf.  cccicf.  p.  30. 
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Every  minifter,  fervant,  or  vaflal  of  the  emperor,  ^  ^^  ^• 
who  received  any  difguft,  covered  his  rebeUion  un-  ^^^'  _f 
der  the  pretence  of  principle  j  and  even  the  mother  io76, 
of  this  monarch,  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
was  feduced  to  countenance  the  infolence  of  his 
enemies.  Princes  themfclves,  not  attentive  to  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  thofe  papal  clainis,  em- 
ployed  them  for  their  prefent  purpofes:  And  the 
controverfy,  fpreading  into  every  city  of  Italy,  en- 
gendered the  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibbelin; 
the  moft  durable  and  moft  inveterate  factions  that 
ever  arofe  from  the  mixture  of  ambition  and  reli- 
gious zeal.  Befides  numberlefs  aflfafTinations,  tu- 
mults, and  convulfions,  to  which  they  gave  rife,  it 
is  computed  that  the  quarrel  occafioned  no  lefs  than 
fixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  eigh- 
teen in  that  of  his  fucceflbr,  Henry  V.  when  the 
claims  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed  ^. 

But  the  bold  fpirit  of  Gregory,  not  difmayed 
with  the  vigorous  oppofition  which  he  met  with 
from  the  emperor,  extended  his  ufurpations  all  over 
Europe ;  and  well  knowing  the  nature  of  mankind, 
whofc  blind  aftonilhment  ever  inclines  them  to  yield 
to  the  moft  impudent  prctenfions,  he  feemed  de- 
termined to  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fpiritual,  or  rather 
temporal  monarchy,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
•creft.  He  pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication againft  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Eaftj 
Robert  Guifcard,  the  adventurous  Norman  who 
hafl  acquired  the  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked 
by  the  fame  dangerous  weapon :  He  degraded  Bo- 
leflas,  king  of  Poland,  from  the  rank  of  king ; 
and  even  deprived  Poland  of  the  tide  of  a  king- 
dom :  He  attempted  to  treat  Philip  king  of  France 
with  the  fame  rigour  which  he  had  employed 
againft  the  emperor  "^ :  He  pretended  to  the  entire 
property  and  dominion  of  Spain ;  and  he  parcelled 

Y  Padre  Paolo  fopra  bcncf.  ecclcf.  p.  113.       '  I 

»  fpift.  Greg.  VII.  epift.  32.  35.  Lb.  a.  cpift,  5.  j 
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CHAP*  it  out  amongft  adventurers,  who  undertook  to 
^  ^  _'  _j,  conquer  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in  vaf- 
1076.  falage  under  the  fee  of  Rome  * :  Even  the  Chrift- 
ian  bifhops,  on  whofe  aid  he  relied  for  fubduing  the 
temporal  princes,  faw  that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
duce them  to  fervitude ;  and  by  afluming  the  whole 
legiflative  and  judicial  power  of  the  church,  to 
centre  all  authority  in  the  fovereign  pontiflf  **. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  moft  potent,  the 
moft  haughty,  and  the  moft  vigorous  prince  in 
Europe,  was  not,  amidft  all  his  fplendid  fuccelTes, 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  this  enterprifing  pontifFr 
Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  fulfil 
his  promiie  in  doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  him  over 
that  tribute,  which  all  his  predeceflbrs  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Chrift.  By  the 
tribute,  he  meant  Peter's  pence ;  which,  though  at 
firft  a  charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
was  interpreted,  according  to  the  ufual  practice  of 
the  Romilh  court,  to  be  a  badge  of  fubjeftion 
acknowledged  by  the  kingdom.  William  replied^ 
that  the  money  ftiould  be  remitted  as  ufual;  but 
that  neither  had  he  promifed  to  do  homage  to 
Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  leaft  his  purpofe  to  im- 
pofe  that  fervitude  on  his  ftate  ^  And  the  better 
to  fhow  Gregory  his  independence,  he  ventured, 
notwithftanding  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
pope,  to  refufc  to  the  Englifh  bifliops  the  liberty  of 
attending  a  general  council  which  that  pontiff  had 
fummoned  againft  his  enemies, 

But  though  the  king  difplayed  this  vigour  in 
fupporting  the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infe6tcd  with 
the  general  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  the  ambitious  fcope  of  thofc  inftitutions, 
which,  under  colour  of  ftriftnefs  in  religion,  were 
introduced  or  promoted  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

/Epift.  Greg.  VII.  lib.  i.  epift.  7.  b  Greg.  Epift.  lib.  2. 

epift.  55.  c  Spicileg.  Seldeui  ad  Eadiner*  p.  4-. 

13  Gregory, 
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Gregory^  while  he  was  throwing  all  Europe  into  ^  ^  A.  P. 
combuftion  by  his  violence  and  impoftures,    af-  y       '   ^ 
fcfted  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of  manners ;      1076. 
•  and  even  the  chafte  pleafures  of  the  marriage-bed 
were  inconfi^tent,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  fanftity 
of  the  facer^ptal  character.     He  had  iifued  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priefts,    excommuni- 
cating all  ckrgymen  who  retained  their  wives,  de- 

daring  fuch  unlawful  commerce  to  be  fornication,  yr^  f  /  '  ^ 
and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  laity  to  attend  di-  Ce^Uf^^^l/  v 
vine  worfliip  when  fuch  profane  priefts  officiated  /^/rr^/f^k/ 
at  the  altar^.  This  point  was  a  great  objeft  in  the  ^  ^  S^ 
politics  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  it  coft  them 
infinitely  more  pains  to  eftablifh  it,  than  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  fpeculative  abfurdity  which  they 
had  ever  attempted  to  introduce.  Many  fynods 
were  fummoned  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  be- 
fore it  was  finally  fetded;  and  it  was  there  con- 
ftandy  remarked,  that  the  younger  clergymen  com* 
plied  cheerfully  with  the  pope's  decrees  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  that  the  chief  reluftance  appeared  in 
thofe  who  were  more  advanced  in  years :  An  event 
fo  little  confonant  to  men's  natural  expeftations, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  gloffed  on,  even  in  that 
blind  and  fuperftitious  age.  William  allowed  the 
pope's  legate  to  ^fTemble,  in  his  abfence,  a  fynod 
at  Winchefter,  in  order  to  eflablifh  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  j  but  the  church  of  England  could  not 
yet  be  carried  the  whole  length  expefted.  The 
fynod  was  content  with  decreeing,  that  the  bifhops 
fhould  not  thenceforth  ordain  any  priefts  or  deacons 
without  cxadting  from  them  a  prflwife  of  celibacy ; 
but  they  enafted,  that  none,  except  thofe  who  be- 
longed to  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches,  ihould 
be  obliged  to  feparate  from  their  wives. 

The  king  paiTed  fome  years  in  Normandy ;  but  Revolt  of 
his  bng  refidence  thcrd  was  not  qptirely  owing  to  r"nc«  Ro- 

^  Hofeden,  p.  455,  457.     Flor,  VTigorn.  p,  638.     Spclm.  Con- 
ou.  foi.  13.  A.  D.  1076. 
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CHAP,  his  declared  preference  of  that  dutchy :  His  pr^- 
^  '  ^  fence  was  alfo  neceflary  for  compofing  thofe  diftub- 
1076.  ances  which  had  arifen  in  that  favourite  territory, 
and  which  had  even  originally  proceeded  fi-om  his 
own  family.  Robert,  his  eldeft  fon|  furnamed 
Gambaron  or  Courthofe,  from  his  Ihoit  legs,  was 
a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family 
and  nation ;  but  without  that  policy  and  diffimula- 
tion,  by  which  his  father  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed, 
and  which,  no  lefs  than  his  military  valour,  Had 
contributed  to  his  great  fuccefles.  Greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradidion,  without  referve  in  his 
friendfliips,  declared  in  his  enmities,  this  prince 
could  endure  no  control  even  from  his  imperious 
father,  and  openly  afpired  to  that  independence,  to 
which  his  temper,  as  well  as  fome  circumftances  in 
his  fituation,  ftrongly  invited  him*.  When  Wil- 
liam firft  received  the  fubmiffions  of  the  province 
of  Maine,  he  had  promifed  the  inhabitants  that 
Robert  fliould  be  their  prince ; ,  and  before  he  un- 
dertook the  expedition  againft  England,  he  had,  on 
the  application  of  the  French  court,  declared  him 
his  fucceflbr  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the 
barons  of  that  dutchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their 
future  fovereign.  By  this  artifice,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  appeafe  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours^ 
as  afibrding  them  a  proipeft  of  feparating  England 
from  his  dominions  on  the  continent;  but  when 
Robert  demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  thofe 
engagements,  he  gave  him  an  abfolute  refufal,  and 
told  him,  according  to  the  homely  faying,  that  he 
never  intended  to  throw  off  his  clothes  tiU  he  went 
to  bed^  Robert  openly  declared  his  difcontcnt; 
and  was  fufpefted  of  fecrctly  inftigating  the  king 
of  France  and  the  earl  of  Britanny  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  which  they  made  to  William,  and  which  had 
formerly  fruftrattad  his  attempts  upon  the  town  of 

«  Order.  Vital,  p.  54.5.    Hoveden,  p.  457,    Flor.  Wigo;n.  p.  63 j* 
^  Chron.  de  Mailr.  p.  x6o,  ^ 
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t)oL     And  as  the  quarrel  ftill  augmented,  Robert  ^  ^^^* 
proceeded  to  entertain  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of  his  two  ^    _^^  _j 
lurviving  brothers,  Williann  and  Henry  (for  Ri-      1076. 
chard  was  killed  in  hunting  by  a  ftag),  who,  by 
greater  fubnniflion  and  complaifance,  had  acquired 
the  affeftions  of  their  father.     In  this  difpofition^ 
on  both  fides,  the  greateft  trifle  fufEced  to  produce 
a  rupture  between  them. 

The  three  princes,  refiding  with  their  father  in 
the  caftle  of  TAigle  in  Normandy,  were  One  day 
engaged  in  (port  together;  and  after  fome  mirth 
and  jollity,  the  two  younger  took  a  fancy  of  throw- 
ing over  fome  water  on  Robert  as  he  pafled  through 
the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment^;  a  frolic, 
v^^hich  he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, had  it  not  been  for  the  fuggeftions  of  Alberic 
de  Grentmefnil,  fon  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil, 
whom  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  for- 
tunes, when  that  baron  deferred  him  during  his 
greateft  difficulties  in  England.  The  young  man, 
mindful  of  the  injury,  perfuaded  the  prince  that 
this  a6lion  was  meant  as  a  public  affront,  which  it 
behoved  him  in  honour  to  refentj  and  the  choleric 
Robert,  drawing  his  fword,  ran  up  ftairs,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  brothers  **•  The 
"whole  caftle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king 
himfelf,  who  haftened  fiom  his  apartment,  found 
fome  difficulty  to  appeafe.  But  he  could  by  no 
means  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  eldeft  Ion,  who, 
complaining  of  his  partiality,  and  fancying  that  no 
proper  atonement  had  beea  made  him  for  the 
infult,  left  the  court  that  very  evening,  and  haft- 
ened to  Rouen,  with  an  intention  of  feizing  the  " 
citadel  of  that  place'.  But  being  difappointed  in 
this  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger 
de  Ivery,  the  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neuf- 
chatel,  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  who  gave  hiixv 

t  Order.  Vital,  p.  545*  ^  Ibidi  i  IbM. 
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protefiion  in  his  caftles  j  and  he  openly  levied  war 
_  againft  his  father^.     The  popular  charafter  of  the 

1076.  prince,  and  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  engaged  all 
the  young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as 
well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britanny,  to  take  part  with 
him;  and  it  was  fufpefted  that  Matilda,  his  mother, 
whofe  favourite  he  was,  fupported  him  in  his  re- 
bellion by  fecret  remittances  of  money,  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  ftie  gave  his  partifans. 

*o79*  All    the  hereditary  provinces  of,  William,    as 

well   as  his   family,    were,    during  feveral   years, 
thrown  into  convulfions  by  this  war ;  and  he  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  England,  where  that 
fpecies  of  military  government  which  he  had  efta- 
blifhed  gave  him  greater  authority  than  the  ancient 
feudal  inftitutions  permitted  him  to  exercife  in  Nor- 
mandy.    He  called  over  an  army  of  Englifti  under 
his  ancient  captains,  who  foon  expelled  Robert  and 
his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  rcflored  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  in  all  his   dominions. 
The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  caftle  of  Gerberoy  in  the  Beauvoifis,  which  the 
king  of  France,   who  fecretly  fomented   all   thefe 
diflenfions,  had  provided  for  him.     In  this  fortrefs 
he  was  clofely  befieged  by  his  father,  againft  whom, 
having  a  ftrong  garrifon,  he  made  an  obftinate  de- 
fence.    There  pafled  under  the  v/alls  of  this  place 
many  recounters,  which  refembled  more  the  fingle 
combats  of  chivalry,   than  the  military  actions  of 
armies ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  it5 
circumftances  and  itt  event.     Robert  happened  to 
engage  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet ; 
and  both  of  them  being  valiant,    a  fierce  combat 
enfued,  till  at  laft  the  young  prince  wounded  his 
father  in  the  arm,  and  unhoried  him.     On  his  call- 
ing out  for  affiftance,  his  voice  difcovered  him  to 
his  fon,  who,  ftruck  with  remorfa  for  his  paft  guilt, 

^  Order.  Vital,  p.  54.5.      Hovedeo,  p.  457,    Sim,  Dttn.  p.  no. 

Di€«tO,  p.  48^. 
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ftnd  ailoniihed  with  the  apprchenfions  of  one  much  C  ha  p. 
greater,  which  he  had  lb  nearly  incurred,  inftandy  ^  1^ 
threw  himfclf  at  his  father's  feet,  craved  pardon  foi*  1079. 
his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchafe  forgivenefs  by 
any  atonement*.  The  refentment  harboured  by 
William  was  fo  implacable,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately correfpond  to  this  dutiful  fubmiflion  of  his 
fon  with  like  tendernefs;  but  giving  him  his  ma- 
ledi6):ion,  departed  for  his  own  camp,  on  Robert's 
horfe,  which  that  prince  had  aflifted  him  to  mount. 
He  foon  after  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  with 
his  army  to  Normandy;  where  the  interpofition 
of  the  queen,  and  other  common  friends,  brought 
about  a  reconcilement,  which  was  probably  not  a 
little  forwarded  by  the  gcnerofity  of  the  fon's  be- 
haviour in  this  aftion,  and  by  the  returning  fenfe 
of  his  paft  mifconduft.  The  king  feemed  lo  fully 
appeafed,  that  he  even  took  Robert  with  him  into 
England;  where  he  intrufted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  Arniy,  in  order  to  repel  an  inroad  of 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  by  a 
like  inroad  into  that  country.  The  Welfh,  unable 
to  refift  William's  power,  were,  about  the  fame 
time,  neccffitated  to  pay  a  compenfation  for  their 
incurfions;  and  every  thing  was  reduced  to  full 
tranquillity  in  this  ifland 


This  ftate  of  affairs  gave  William  leifure  to  be-      ^ou. 


Domel- 


gin  and  finilh  an  undertaking,  which  proves  his  day-book. 
extenfive  genius,  and  does  honour  to  his  memory :— —— 
It  was  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom, their  extent  in  each  diftrift,  their  proprietors,  ^ 
tenures,  value;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pafture, 
wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  contained ;  and 
in  fome  counties  the  number  of  tenants,  cottagers, 
and  flaves  of  all  denominations,  who  lived  upon 
them.     He  appointed  commiffionecs  for  this  pur- 

*  Maimer,  p.  io5.  H.  Hunt.  p.  369.  Hovcden,  p.  457.  Flor. 
Wig.  p.  639.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  «io.  Diceto,  p.  287.  Knyghton, 
p.  2351.    Alur.  Beverl.  p.  135.  % 
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pofe^  who  entered  every  particular  in  their  regiftef 
_  by  the  verdift  of  juries;  and  after  a  labour  of  fix 
1081.  years  (for  the  work  was  fo  long  in  finifhing) 
brought  him  an  exaft  account  of  all  the  landed 
property  of  his  kingdom "".  This  monument, 
called  Domefday-book,  the  moft  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  poflcfled  by  any  nation,  is  ftill  prefcrved 
in  tlie  Exchequer ;  and  though  only  fome  extrafts 
of  it  have  hitherto  been  publiflied,  it  ferves  to  illuf- 
trate  to  us,  in  mamy  particulars,  the  ancient  ftate 
of  Erigland.  The  great  Alfred  had  finifhed  a  like 
furvey  of  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  which  was  long 
kept  at  Winchefter,  and  which  probably  ferved  as 
4  model  to  William  in  this  undertaking "*. 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  oeconomift;  and 
though  no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful 
to  his  officers  and  fervants,  it  was  merely  becaufe 
he  had  rendered  himfelf  univerfal  proprietor  of 
England,  and  had  a  whole  kingdom  to  beftow. 
He  referved  an  ample  revenue  for  the  crown ;  and 
in  the  general  diftribution  of  land  among  his  fol- 
lowers, he  kept  pofiefiion  of  no  lefs  than  1422  ma- 
nors in  different  parts  of  England  %  which  paid 
him  rent  either  in  money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
the  ufual  produce  of  the  foil.  An  ancient  hiftorian 
computes,  that  his  annual  fixed  income,  befides 
•  efcheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and  other  cafual  profits  to  a 
great  value,  amounted  to  near  400,000  pounds  a 
year  ^ ;  a  fum  which,  if  all  circumftances  be  attended 
to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A  pound  in  that 
age,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  contained  three 

»>  Chron.  Sax.  p»  190.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Chron.  T.  Wykca, 
p.  23.  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  Hoveden,  p.  460.  M.  Weft.  p.  »»^. 
Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  64.J.,  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  51. 
iM.  Paris,  p.  8.  The  more  nortbrm  counties  were  not  compre- 
liended  in  this  furvey;  I  fuppofe  becaufe  of  their  wild,  uncultivated 
ftate, 

n  Ingulf,  p.  8. 

•  V/tit's  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers,  p.  24. 

P  Order.  Vital,  p.  523,  He  fays  1060  pounds  and  ibme  odd  fliiU 
lings  and  pence  a  day. 
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times  the  weight  of  filvcr  that  it  does  at  prefent  j 
and  the  fame  weight  of  filver,  by  the  moft  proba- 
ble computation,  would  purchafe  near  ten  times  io8i 
more  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  though  not  in  the 
fame  proportion  of  the  finer  manufaftures.  This 
revenue,  therefore,  of  William  would  be  equal  to 
at  leaft  nine  or  ten  millions  at  prefent ;  and  ^s  that 
prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  fupport,  the 
former  being  only  an  occafional  expence,  and  the 
latter  being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him, 
by  his  military  vaflals,  we  muft  thence  conclude, 
that  no  emperor  or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
can  be  compared  to  the  Conqueror  for  opulence 
and  riches.  This  leads  us  to  fufpedl  a  great  mif- 
take  in  the  computation  of  the  hiftorian ;  though, 
if  we  confider  that  avarice  is  always  imputed  to 
William  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that  having  by 
the  fword  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  he  would  certainly  in  the  parti- 
tion retain  a  great  proportion  for  his  own  fliare; 
we  can  fcarcely  be  guilty  of  any  error  in  afierting, 
that  perhaps  no  king  of  England  was  ever  more 
opulent,  was  more  able  to  fupport,  by  his  revenue, 
the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  a  court,  or  could 
beftow  more  on  his  pleafures,  or  in  liberalities  to 
his  fervants  and  favourites^.  _ 


There  was  one  plealure,  to  which  William,  as  Tbe  new 
well  as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  ^^^^' 
extremely  addidted,  and  that  was  hunting:  But 
this  pleafure  he  indulged  more  at  the  expence  of 
his  unhappy  fubjefts,  whofe  interefts  he  always  dif- 
regarded,  than  to  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  his  own 
revenue.  Not  content  with  thofe  large  forefts, 
which  former  kings  poflefled  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  refolved  to  make  a  new  foreft  near  Win- 
chefter,  the  ufual  place  of  his  refidence :  And  for 
ttiatpurpofe,helaid  wafte  the  country  inHampfliice 

1  Fortefcve,  de  Dom.  reg,  Sc  politic,  cap,  ux^ 
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for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
_  ants  fronn  their  houfes,  feized  their  property,  even 
1081.  demoliftied  churches  and  convents,  and  made  the 
fufferers  no  compenfation  for  the  injury '.  ^t  the 
fame  time,  he  ena£ted  new  laws,  by  which  he  pro- 
hibited all  his  fubjefts  from  hunting  in  any  of  his 
forefts,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  feverc  than 
ever  had  been  inflifted  for  fuch  offences.  The 
killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  pu- 
nilhed  with  the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  eyes ;  and 
that  at  a  time,  when  the  killing  of  a  man  could  be 
atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  compo- 
fition. 

The  tranfaftions  recorded  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign,  may  be  confidered  more  as  domeftic 
occurrences,  which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  na- 
tional events,  which  regard  England.     Odo,  bifhop 
of  Baieux,    the-  king's  uterine  brother,  whom  he 
had  created  earl  of  Kent,  and  entrufted  with  a  great 
fliare  of  power  during  his  whole  reign,  had  amafled 
immenfe  riches  j  and  agreeably  to  the  ufuai  pro- 
grefs  of  human  wi(hes,    he  began  to  regard  his 
prefent  acquifitions  but  as  a  ftep  to  farther  gran- 
deur.    He  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
buying  the    papacy;    and   though   Gregory,    the 
reigning  pope,  was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  pre- 
late had  confided  fo  much  in  the  predidlions  of  an 
aftrologer,    that   he  reckoned  upon  the   pontiff's 
death,  and  upon  attaining,    by  his  own  intrigues 
and  money,  that  envied  ftate  of  greatnefs.     Re- 
folving,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy, 
he  had  perfuaded  many  confiderable  barons,  and, 
among  the  reft,  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter,  to  take  the 
fame  courfe ;  in  hopes  that,  when  he  fhould  mount 
the  papal  throne,  he  would  beftow  on  them  more 
confiderable  eftablifhments  in  that  country.     The 
king,  from  whom  all  thefc  projects  -had  been  care- 

'  Malmef.  p.  3.    H.  Hunt.  p«  731.    AngUa  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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fiilly  concealed,  at  laft  got  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fign^  and  ordered  Odo  to  be  arrefted.  His  officers,  ^ 
from  reaped  to  the  immunities  which  the  ccclefi-  ipg** 
attics  now  affumed,  fcrupled  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, till  the  king  himfclf  was  obliged  in  perlbn 
£0  feize  him ;  and  when  Odo  infifted  that  he  was  a 
prelate,  and  exempt  from  all  temporal  jurifdiftion, 
William  replied,  that  he  arretted  him,  not  as  bi- 
fliop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent.  He  was 
fent  prifoner  to  Normandy  j  and  notwithftanding 
the  remonftrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was 
detained  in  cuftody  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign. 

Another  domeftic  event  gave  the  king  much  loij, 
more  concern:  It  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his 
confort,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  had  ever  preferved  the  moft  fincere  friendftiip. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  patted  into  Normandy, 
and  carried  with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  to  whom  he 
willingly  granted  permiflion  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained  on  the  con-  1087. 
tinent  by  a  mifunderftanding,  which  broke  out  be-  j^^^^'* 
tween  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  which  was 
occafioned  by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by 
fome' French  barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little 
in  the  power  of  princes  at  that  time  to  reftrain 
their  licentious  nobility ;  but  William  fufpeded, 
that  thefe  barons  durft  not  have  provoked  his  in- 
dignation, had  they  not  been  aflured  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  proteftion  of  Philip.  His  difpleafure 
was  increafed  by  the  account  he  received  of  fome 
railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  againft 
him,  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had 
been  detained  in  bed  fome  time  by  ficknefs ;  upon 
which  Philip  exprefled  his  furprife  that  his  brother 
of  England  fliould  be  fo  long  in  being  delivered  of 
his  big  belly.  The  king  fent  him  word,  that,  as 
foon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  prefent  fo  many  lights 
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^  ^v^  ^'  ^^  Notre- dame,  as  would  perhaps  give  little  plea-* 
^_^_f  fure  to  the  king  of  France ;  alluding  to  the  ufual 
3»o8.7.  pra£lice  at  that  tin^e  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into 
L'Ifle  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte  with 
fire  and  fword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante, 
which  he  reduced  to  afhes.  But  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  hoftilities  was  flopped  by  an  accident,  which 
foon  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horfe 
flarting  afide  of  a  fudden,  he  bruifcd  his  belly  on 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  j  and  being  in  a  bad  ha- 
tit  of  body,  as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years, 
he  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  and  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  mona- 
flery  of  St.  Gervas.  Finding  his  illnefs  increafe, 
and  being  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
difcovcrcd  at  laft  the  vanity  of  all  human  grandeur, 
^nd  was  flruck  with  remorfe  for  thofe  horrible  cru- 
elties and  afts  of  violence,  which,  in  the  attain- 
ment and  defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during 
the  courfe  of  his  reign  over  England.  He  endea- 
voured to  make  atonement  by  prefents  to  churches 
and  monafterie^j  and  he  iffued  orders,  that  earl 
Morcar,  Siward  Bearne,  and  other  Englifh  prifon- 
crs,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  He  was  even  pre- 
vailed on,  though  not  without  reluftance,  to  con- 
fent,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  releafe  his  brother 
Odo,  againft  whom  he  was  extremely  incenfed. 
He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldefl  fon 
Robert :  He  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  defiring  him  to 
crown  William  king  of  England :  He  bequeathed 
to  Henry  nothing  but  the  poffeflions  of  his  mother 
Matilda  -,  but  foretold,  that  he  would  one  day  fur- 
pafs  both  his  brothers  in  power  and  opulence, 
th  Sept.  He  expired  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and 
in  the  fifty-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy, 
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Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  C HA P* 
great  monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  .  _  '  ji 
and  profperity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  10S7. 
mind  which  he  difplayed  in  all  his  conduft.  His  *"i^**^ 
fpirit  was  bold  and  cnterprifing,  yet  guided  by  pru-  wiiiiam 
dence:  His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant,  and  theCoiK. 
lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of  juftice,  ftill  lels  ^''*"** 
under  thofc  of  humanity,  ever  fubmitted  to  the 
dictates  of  found  policy.  Born  in  an  age  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  intra£lable  and  unacquainted 
with  fubmillion,  he  was  yet  able  to  direft  them  to 
his  purpofes  j  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his 
vehement  charafter,  pardy  from  art  and  diffimu- 
lation,  to  eftabliih  an  unlimited  authority.  Though 
not  infenfible  to  generofity,  he  was  hardened  againft 
compalTion ;  and  he  feemed  equally  oftentatious  and 
equally  ambitious  of  fhow  and  parade  in  his  cle- 
mency and  in  his  feverity.  The  maxims  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  were  auftere;  but  might  have  been  ufe- 
ful,  had  they  been  folcly  employed  to  preferve  or- 
der in 'an  eftabliftied  government*:  They  were  ill 
calculated  for  foftening  the  rigours,  which,  under 
the  mod  gentle  management,  are  infeparable  from 
conqueft.  His  attempt  againft  England  was  the 
laft  great  cnterprife  of  the  kind,  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  feven  hundred  years,  has  fully  fuccecdcd 
in  Europe;  and  the  force  of  his  genius  broke 
through  thofe  limits,  which  firft  the  feudal  inftitu- 
tions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes,  have  fixed 
to  the  fcveral  ftates  or  Chriftendom.  Though  he 
rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious  to  his  Englifh 
fubjefts,  he  tranfmitted  his  power  to  his  pofterity, 
and  the  throne  is  ftill  filled  by  his  defcendants :  A 
proofi  that  the  foundations  which  he  laid  were  firm 
and  folid,  and  that,  amidft  all  his  violence,  while 
he  feemed  only  to  gratify  the  prefent  pafTion,  he 
h»d  ftill  an  eye  towards  futurity. 

'  M.  W#ft.  p.  %io*    Anglia  Sacn,  vol.  j.  p,  15s. 
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CHAP.  Some  writers  have  been  defirous  of  refufing  to 
^  ^'  ^  j:  tbis  prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  fcnfe 
1087.  which  that  term  conimonly  bears;  and,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  word  is  fooietinnes  in  old  books  ap- 
plied to  fuch  as  make  an  acquificion  of  territory  by 
any  means,  they  are  willing  to  rejeft  William's  title, 
by  right  of  war,  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  is 
ncedlefs  to  enter  into  a  controverfy,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  it,  muft  neceflarily  degenerate  into  a  dif- 
pute  of  words.  It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  duke 
of  Normandy's  firft  invafion  of  the  ifland  was  hof- 
tile ;  that  his  fubfequent  adminiftration  was  entu*ely 
fupported  by  arms ;  that  in  the  very  frame  of  his 
laws  he  made  a  diftindion  between  the  Normans 
and  Englilh,  to  the  advantage  gf  the  former ' ;  that 
he  afted  in  every  thing  as  abfolute  matter  over  the 
natives,  whofe  intereft  and  afFedlions  he  totally  dif- 
regardcd;  and  that  if  there  was  an  interval  when  he 
aflumed  the  appearance  of  a  legal  fbvereijgn,  the 
period  was  very  fhort,  and  was  nothing  but  a  tem- 
porary facrifice,  which  he,  as  has  been  the  cafe  widi 
moft  conquerors,  was  obliged  to  make,  of  his  in- 
clination to  his  prefent  policy.  Scarce  any  of 
thofe  revolutions,  which,  both  in  hiftory  and  in 
common  language,  have  always  been  denominated 
conquefts,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended 
with  fo  fudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and 
property.  The  Roman  ftate,  which  fpread  its  do- 
minion over  Europe,  left  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  a  great  meafure  untouched;  and  thofe  civilized 
conquerors,  while  they  made  their  own  country  the 
feat  of  empire,  found  that  they  could  draw  moft 
advantage  from  the  fubjedted  provinces,  by  fecur- 
ing  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  of  their  private  poffeffions.  The  barba- 
rians, v/ho  fubdued  the  Roman  empire,  though  they 
fettled  in  the  conquered  countries,  yet  being  ac- 

t  Hoveden,  p.  6oo« 
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lEuftomed  to  a  rude  uncultivated  life,  found  a  part 
only  of  the  land  fufficient  to  fupply  ^1  their  wants  j  ^ 
and  they  were  not  tempted  to  feize  cxtenfive  poffef-  1087 
fions,  which  they  knew  neither  how  to  cultivate  nor 
enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
who  followed  the  ftandard  of  William,  while  they 
made  the  vanquifhed  kingdom  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, were  yet  fo  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  a  large  property  j 
and  having  totally  fubdued  the  natives,  they  puftied 
(the  rights  of  conqueft  (very  extenfive  in  the  eyes  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  however  narrow  in  thofe  of 
reafon)  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againft  them.  Ex- 
cept the  former  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Saxons 
themfelves,  who  were  induced,  by  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  to  proceed  even  to  the  extermination  of  the 
natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  hiftory  a 
revolution  more  deftruftive,  or  attended  with  a 
more  complete  fubjeftion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Contumely  feems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added 
to  oppreffion " ;  and  the  natives  were  univerfally  re- 
duced to  fuch  a  ftate  of  meanncfs  and  poverty,  that 
Ithe  Englilh  name  became  a  term  of  reproach ;  and 
feveral  generations  elapfed  before  one  family  of  Saxon 
pedigree  was  raifed  to  any  confiderable  honours,  or 
could  fo  much  as  attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the 
realm ''.  Thefe  fafts  are  fo  apparent  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  th^Englifh  hiftory,  that  none  would  have 
been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were  they  not 
heated  by  the  controverfies  of  fadtion;  while  one 
party  was  ahjurdly  afraid  of  thofe  abjurd  confe- 
quences  which  they  faw  the  other  party  inclined  tp 
draw  from  this  event.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
prefent  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  who  are 

«  H.  Hunt.  p.  57o#  Brompton,  p.  980;  ^  So  late  as  therrign 
of  king  Stephen,  the  carl  of  Albemarle,  before  the  battle  of  the  Stand- 
ard, addrelled  the  officers  of  his  army  in  thefe  terms,  Prutm  Anglice  cla^ 
ri^mt,  &  genere  Nomanni^  &c.  Brompton,  p.  1026.  See  farther. 
Abbas'  Rtcval,  p.  339,  &c.  All  the  barons  ajid  military  men  of 
England  ftiil  called  themfelves  Normans. 

13  a  mix- 
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^  ^L^  ^'  a  mixture  of  Englifli  and  Normans,  can  never  be 
n__  !  J  afFedted  by  a  tranfaftion,  which  pafled  feven  hun- 
1087.  dred  years  ago  5  and  as  all  ancient  authors  *,  who 
lived  neareft  the  time,  and  beft  knew  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  unanimoufly  fpeak  of  the  Norman  domi- 
nion as  a  conqueft  by  war  and  arms,  no  reafonablc 
man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  confequences,  will 
ever  be  tempted  to  rejed  their  concurring  and  un- 
doubted teftimpny. 

King  William  had  iffue,  befides  his  three  fons 
who  furvived  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit,  (i.)  Ci^ 
cily,  a  nun  in  the  monaftery  of  Fefchamp,  after- 
wards abbefs  in  the  holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  where  ftie 
died  in  11 27.  (2.)  Conftantia,  married  to  Alan 
Fergant,  earl  of  Britanny.  She  died  without  iiTue. 
(3.)  Alice,'  contrafted  to  Harold.  (4.)  Adela, 
married  to  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  fhe  had 
four  fons,  William,  Theobald,  Henry,  and  Ste- 
phen ;  of  whom  the  eld^r  was  neglefted  on  account 
of  the  imbecility  of  his  underftanding.  (5.)  Aga- 
tha, who  died  a  virgin,  but  was  betrothed  to  the 
king  of  Galiicia.  She  died  on  .her  journey  thither^ 
l^cfore  fhe  joined  her  bridegroom. 

*  Sec  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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WILLIAM    RUFUS* 

Acttffion  of  William  Rufus Confpiracy  agnin/t 

the  king Invafion  of  Normandy The  Cru-- 

Jades Acquifttion   of  Normandy^— ^ parrel 

with  An/elm  the  primate Death— ^and  cha* 

raSer  of  fFiliiam  Rufus. 

WILLIAM,  firnamed Rufus^  or  the Red^  from  chap. 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  fooner  pro-  ^  _^^  ^ 
j^- .  <aired  his  father's  recommendatory  letter  to  Lan-      j^^. 
T'^^  rfranc  the  primate,  than  he  haftened  to  takemeafures  Acccffiou 
rrfor  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  government  of  England.  J^a^^^^ 
:   VScnfible  that  a  deed  fo  unformal,  and  fo  little  pre-  fug. 

pared,  which  violated  Robert's  right  of  primogcni-  ^^  /•       ^//^ 
turc,  might  meet  with  great  oppofition,  he  trufted       ^^^^  / 
."   entirely  for  fuccefs  to  liis  own  celerity;  and  having /^^♦^/<'«:r^^ 

left  St.  Gervas,  while  William  was  breathing  his  —^^^ — 

laft,  he  arrived  in  England  before  intelligence  of 

his  father's  death  had  reached  that  kingdom  *.   Paf^  ; 

tending  orders  from  the  king,  he  fecured  the  for- 

ireflcs,  of  Dover,  Pevenfey,    and  Haftings,  whole 

fituation  rendered  them  of  the  greateft  importance  j 

and  he  got  poffeflion  of  the  royal  treafure  at  Win- 

chefter,   amounting  to  the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand 

pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to  encourage  and  in- 

crcafc  his  partifans^.     The  primate,  whofe  rank 

. .  :and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great  au- 

- '  thdrity,  had  been  en  trufted  with  the  care  of  hisedu- 

\.  -jcation,  and  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 

knighthood 'i   and  being  connedled  with  him  by 

*  «  W.  Malmtf.  p.  lao.     M.  Paris,  p.  lo.  T  Chron.  Sax. 

p.  191.  Brompton,  p.  9S3.  ^  W.  Malmef.  p.  129,    M.  Parisi 

p.  10.    Thorn.  Rudbornci  p«  263. 
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thcfc  ties,    and  probably  deeming  his  pretcnfiona 
_  juft,  declared  that  he  would  pay  a  willing  obedience 

loiy,     to  the  laft  will  of  the  Conqueror,  his  friend  and  be- 
nefaftor.      Having   aflembled  fomc    bifhops,  and 
Ibme  of  the  principal  nobility,   he  inftantly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new  king*; 
and  by  this  difpatch  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  tac- 
tion and  refiftance.     At  the  fame  time  Robert,  who 
had  been  already  acknowledged  fucceiTor  to  Nor- 
mandy, took  peaceable  poffeffion  of  that  dutchy. 
Conrpira-       BuT  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been 
2e'^'"^   made  without  any  violence  or  oppofition,  there  re- 
mained  in  England  many  caufes  of  difcontent,  which 
feemed  to   menace  that  kingdom  with   a  fudden 
revolution.     The  barons,   who  generally  poffeffed 
large  eftates  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
were  uneafy  at  the  feparation  of  thofc  territories; 
and  forefaw,  that  as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them 
to  preferve  long  their  allegiance  to  two  mafters,  they 
♦.      muft  ncceffarily  refign  either  their  ancient  patri- 
^        mony   or  their  new  acquifitions  **.     Robert's  tide 
.....  \  to  the  dutchy  they  efteemed  inconteftable ;  his  claim 
*^        to  the  kingdom  plaufible ;  and  they  all  defired  that 
this  prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretenfions  to  unite 
thefc  ftates,  Ihould  be  put  ia  pofleflion  of  both.    A 
comparifon  alfo  of  the  perfonal  qualities  of  the  two 
brothers  led  them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  elder. 
The  duke   was  brave,    open,    fincere,    generous: 
Even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme  indolence 
and  facility,  were  not  difagreeable  to  thofe  haughty 
barons  who  afFedled  independence,  and  fubmittcd 
with  reluftance  to  a  vigorous  adminiftration  in  their 
Ibvereign.     The  king,  though  equally  brave,  was 
violent,  haughty,  tyrannical,   and  feemed  difpofed 
to  govern  more  by  the  fear  than  by  the  love  of  his 
fubjefts.     Odo  bilhop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert  ear! 
of  Mortaigne,  maternal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror, 

»  Hoveden,  p.  461.  *  Order,  Yitalis,  p.  666. 
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fnvying  the  great  credit  of  Lanfranc,  which  was  in- 
creafed  by  his  late  fervices,  enforced  all  thefe  mo-    _ 
tives  with  their  partifans,  and  engaged  them  in  a      1087 
formal  confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  king.    They  com- 
municated their  defign  to  Euftace  count  of  Bologne, 
Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  Arundel,  Robert  de 
Belefme,  hiseldeft  fon,  William  biftiop  of  Durham, 
Robert  de  Moubray,  Roger  Bigod,  Hugh  de  Grent- 
mefnil ;  and  they  eafily  procured  the  aflent  of  thefe 
potent   noblemen.     The  confpirators,    retiring  to 
their  caftles,  haftened  to  put  themfelves  in  a  mili- 
tary poffure;  and  expefting  to  be  foon  fupported 
by  a  powerful  army  from  Normandy,  they  had  al- 
ready begun  hoftilities  in  many  places. 

The  king,  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation,  en- 
deavoured to  engage  the  afFedions  of  the  native 
Englifh.  As  that  people  were  now  fo  thoroughly 
fubdued  that  they  no  longer  afpired  to  the  recovery 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  were  content  with  the 
profpeft  of  fome  mitigation  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
Norman  princes,  they  zealoufly  embraced  William's 
caufe,  upon  receiving  general  promifes  of  good 
treatment,  and  of  enjoying  the  licence  of  hunting  in 
the  royal  forefts.  The  king- was  foon  in  a  fituation 
to  take  the  field  j  and  as  he  knew  jthe  danger  of  de- 
lay, he  fuddenly  marched  into  Kent  5  where  his 
uncles  had  already  feized  the  fortreffes  of  Pevenfey 
and  Rochefter.  Thefe  places  he  fucceflively  re- 
duced by  famine ;  and  though  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  earl  of  Chefter,  William  de  Warrenne,  and 
Robert  Fitz  Hammon,  who  had  embraced  his  caufe, 
to  fpare  the  lives  of  the  rebels,  he  confifcated  all 
their  eftares,  and  banilhed  them  the  kingdom  % 
This  fuccefs  gave  authority  to  his  negociations  with 
Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  he  detached  from 
the  confederates :  And  as  his  powerful  fleet,  joined 
to  the  indolent  conduft  of  Robert,  prevented  the 

«  Chr«n.  Sax.  p.  195.    Order.  Vital.  \\  668. 
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CHAP,  arrival  of  the  Norman  fuccours,  all  the  other  rtbek 
^  _  *_  .  found  no  refource  but  in  flight  or  fubmifllon.  Some 
log;*  of  them  received  a  pardon  j  but  the  greater  part 
were  attainted ;  and  the  king  beftowed  their  cftates 
on  the  Norman  barons,  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  him. 
10S9.  William,  freed  from  the  clanger  of  thefe  infur- 
redlions,  took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promifes  to 
the  Englifti,  who  ftill  found  themfelves  expofed  to 
the  fame  oppreffions  which  they  had  undergone 
during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  were 
rather  augmented  by  the  violent  impetuous  temper 
of  the  prefent  monarch*  The  death  of  Lanfraac, 
who  retained  great  influence  over  him,  gave  foon 
after  a  full  career  to  his  tyranny  j  and  all  orders  of 
men  found  reafon  to  complain  of  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  adminiftration.  Even  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  held  facred  in  thofe  days,  were  a  feeble 
rampart  againfl:  his  ufurpations.  He  feized  the 
temporalities  of  all  the  vacant  biftioprics  and  abbiesj 
he  delayed  the  appointing  of  fucceffors  to  thofe  dig- 
nities, that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  profits  of 
their  revenue ;  he  befl:owed  fome  of  the  church  lands 
in  property  on  his  captains  and  favourites ;  and  he 
openly  fet  to  fale  fuch  fees  and  abbies  as  he  thought 
proper  to  difppfe  of.  Though  the  murmurs  of  the 
^cclcfiaftics,  which  were  quickly  propagated  to  the 
nation,  rofe  high  againfl:  this  grievance,  the  terror 
of  William's  authority,  confirmed  by  the  fupprcf- 
fion  of  the  late  infurredions,  retained  every  one  in 
fubjeftion,  and  preferved  general  tranquillity  in 
England, 
ipoo.  The  king  even  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  difturb 
J™;^  his  brother  in  die  ppflefljon  of  Normandy.  The 
dy.  loofe  and  negligent  adminiflration  of  that  prince 

had  emboldened  the  Norman  barons  to  affc<ft  a 
great  independency  j  and  their  mutual  quarrels  and 
devaftations  had  rendered  that  whole  territory  a  (ccnc 
of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of  them,  Walter 
J  and 
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tihd  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  deliver  the  chap.- 
fortreffes  of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his  hands :  >  /^'  ^ 
Others  (bon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt ;  los^. 
while  Philip,  kirtg  of  France,  who  ought  to  have 
protefted  his  viffal  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  fiefi  was, 
after  making  fome  efforts  in  his  favour,  engaged  by 
large  prefents  to  remain  neuter.  The  duke  had 
alio  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  intrigues 
of  his  brother  Henry.  This  young  prince,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father's  great  poffeflions, 
but  fome  of  his  money,  had  furnifhed  Robert,  while 
he  was  making  his  preparations  againft  England, 
with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  marks;  and,  in  re- 
turn for-fo  flender  a  fupply,  had  been  put  in  poflef-  ' 
fion  of  the  Cotentin,  which  comprehended  near  a 
third  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy.  Robert  after- 
wards, upon  fome  fufpicion,  threw  him  into  prifon ; 
but  finding  himfelf  expofed  to  invafion  from  the 
king  of  England,  and  dreading  the  conjunftion  of 
the  two  brothers  againft  him,  he  now  gave  Heniy 
his  liberty,  and  even  made  ufe  of  his  affiftance  in 
fuppreffing  the  infurreftions  of  his  rebellious  fubjedls, 
Conan,  a  rich  burgefs  of  Roiien,  had  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William;  but 
Henry,  on  the  deteftion  of  his  guilt,  carried  the 
traitor  up  to  a  high  tower,  and  with  his  own  hands 
flung  him  from  the  battlements. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of 
an  army  5  and  affairs  feemed  to  have  come  to  exti  e- 
mity  between  the  brothers;  when  the  nobility  on 
both  fides,  ftrongly  conne£ted  by  intereft  and  al- 
liances, interpofed  and  mediated  an  accommodation. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  treaty  accrued  to  Wil- 
liam, who  obtained  poflefTion  of  the  territory  of 
Eu,  the  towns'  of  Aumale,  Fefcamp,  and  other 
places:  But  in  return  he  promifed  that  he  would 
alpft'  his  brother  in  fubduing  Maine,  which  had  re- 
belled; and  that  die  Norman  barons,  attainted  in 
Robert's  caufej  Ihould  be  reftorcd  to  their  eftates  in 
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England.  The  two  brothers  alfo  ftipulated,  that 
on  the  demife  of  either  without  ifluc,  the  furvivor. 
xpg9.~  fhould  inherit  all  his  dominions ;  and  twelve  of  the 
mod  powerfijil  barons  on  each  fide  fwore,  that  they 
w:ould  employ  their  power  to  infure  the  effeftual 
execution  of  the  whole  treaty  ^ :  A  ftrong  proof  of 
the  great  independence  and  authority  of  the  nobles 
in  thofe  ages ! 

Prince  Henry,  difgufted  that  fo  little  care  had 
been  taken  of  his  interefts  in  this  accommodation, 
retired  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  infefted  the  neighbour- 
hood with  his  incurfions.      Robert  and  William, 
with  their  joint  forces,  befieged  him  in  this  place, 
and  had  nearly  reduced  him  by  the  fcarcity  oi  wa- 
ter; when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his  diftrefs,  granted 
hiax  permiffion  to  fupply  himfelf,  and  alfo  fent  him 
feme  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table.     Being  re- 
proved by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generofity,  he 
replied,  fFhaf,  Jhall  I  Juffer  my  brother  to  die  of 
tbirft  ?  Where  Jhall  we  find  another  when  he  is  genet 
The  king  alfo,  during  this  fiege,  performed  an  aft 
of  generofity  which  was  lefs  fuitable  to  his  charafter. 
Riding  out  one  day  alone,  to  take  a  furvey  of  the 
fortrefs,  he  was  attacked  by  two  foldiers  and  dif- 
raounted.     One  of  them  drew  his  fword  in  order  to 
difpatch  him;    when   die   king  exclaimed,   Holdy, 
knave!  I  am  the  king  of  England.     The  foldicr 
fulpended  his  blow ;  and  raifing  the  king  from  the 
ground,  with  expreflions  of  relpeft,  received  a  faand^ 
fome  reward,  and  was  taken  into  his  fervicc.  Prince 
Henry  was  foon  after  obliged  to  capitulate  j  and  be- 
ing defpoiled  -of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about 
for  fome  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  oktn  in 
great  poverty. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  197.  W.  Malm.  p.  121.  Hoveden,  p.  4.6s* 
M.  Paris,  p.  11.  Aniial.  Waverl.  p.  137.  W.  Homing,  p.  463. 
Sim.  DuBcIm.  p.  m6»    Brompton>  p.  986* 
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The  continued  inteftine  difcord  among  the  ba- 
rons was  alone  in  that  age  deftruftive :  The  public 
Wars  Were  commonly  fliort  and  feeble,  produced 
little  bloodfhed^  and  were  attended  with  no  me- 
morable event.  To  this  Norman  war,  which  was 
fo  foon  concluded,  there  fucceeded  hoftilities  with 
Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  duration.  Ro- 
bert here  commanded  his  brother's  army,  and  obliged 
Malcolm  to  accept  of  peace,  and  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  England,  This  peace  was  not  more 
durable.  Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levying  aii  10934 
army,  invaded  England ;  and  after  ravaging  North- 
umberland, he  laid  fiege  to  Alnwic,-  where  a  party 
of  earl  Moubray's  troops  falling  upon  him  by  fur- 
priie,  a  fharp  action  enfued,  in  which  Malcolm  was 
Hain.  This  incident  interrupted  for  fome  years  the 
regular  fucceflion  to  the  Scottifh  crown.  Though 
Malcolm  left  legitimate  fons,  his  brother  Donald^ 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  thefe  princes,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne ;  but  kept  no  long  pofleffiori 
of  it.  Duncan,  natural  fon  of  Malcolm,  formed  a 
confpiracy  againft  him  j  and  being  affifted  by  WiU 
.  liam  with  a  fmall  force,  made  himfelf  matter  of  th6 
kingdom.  New  broils  enfued  with  Normandy.  # 
The  frank,  open,  remifs  temper  of  Robert  was  ill 
fitted  to  withftand  the  interefted  rapacious  charafter 
of  William,  who,  fupported  by  greater  power,  was 
fiill  encroaching  on  his  brother's  poflefTions,  and  in- 
ftigating  his  turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  againft 
him*  The  king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  X094. 
to  fupport  his  partifans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be 
condu&ed  to  the  fea-coaft,  as  if  they  were  inftantly 
to  be  embarked.  Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's 
minifter,  and  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  extortions, 
exadbed  ten  fhillings  a-piece  from  them,  in  lieu  of 
their  fervice,  and  then  difmiffed  them  into  their  fe- 
vcral  counties.  This  money  was  fo  Ikilfplly  em- 
ployed b^  William,  that  it  rendered  him  better  fcr- 
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CHAP,  vicic  than  he  could  have  cxpcded  from  the  army. 

^  _'__.  He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new  prefents  to  de-» 
1094..  part  from  the  protefbion  of  Robert  j  and  he  daily 
bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  defert  his  fervice :  But 
was  prevented  from  pufhing  his  advantages  by  an 
incurfion  of  the  Welfti,  which  obliged  him  to  return 
to  England.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  repelling  the 
enemy ;  but  was  not  able  to  make  any  conliderable 
impreffion  on  a  country  guarded  by  its  mountainous 
«095*  fituation.  A  confpiracy  of  his  own  barons,  which 
was  detefted  at  this  time,  appeared  a  more  ferious 
concern,  and  engrofled  all  his  attention.  Robert 
Moubray,  earl  ot  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head 
of  this  combination ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count 
d'Eu,  Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and 
many  others.  The  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  was 
to  dethrone  the  king,  and  to  advance  in  his  ftead 
Stephen,  count  of  Aumale,  nephew  to  the  Con- 
queror. William's  difpatch  prevented  the  defign 
from  taking  effedt,  and  difconcerted  the  confpira- 
tors. Moubray  made  fome  refiftance;  but  being 
taken  prifoner,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  con- 
finement, where  he  died  about  thirty  years  afbr. 
2096.  The  count  d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  plot; 
and  to  juftify  hi mfelf  fought,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
court  at  Windfor,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Bainard 
who  accufed  him.  But  being  worfted  in  the  com- 
bat, he  was  condemned  to  be  caftrated,  and  to  have 
his  eyes  put  out.  William  de  Alderi,  another  con- 
fpirator,  was  fuppofed  to  be  treated  with  more  ri- 
gour when  he  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged. 

The  cru-  BuT  the  noife  of  thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions 
was  quite  funk  in  the  tumult  of  the  crufades,  which 
*  now  engroffed  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  have 
ever  fince  engaged  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  as  the 
moft  fignal  and  moft  durable  monument  of  humai^ 
folly  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. 
After  Mahomet  had,  by  means  of  his  pretended 
revelations^  ninited  the  dilperfed  Arabians  under  one 
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head,  they  ifliied  forth  from  their  deferts  in  great  chap, 
multitudes;  and  being  animated  with  zeal  for  their  .'J^L. 
new  religion,  and  fupported  by  the  vigour  of  their  1096. 
new  government,  they  made  deep  impreflion  on  the 
eaftern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline,  with 
regard  both  to  military  difcipline  and  to  civil  policy. 
Jerufalem,  by  its  fituation,  became  one  of  their 
moft  early  eonquefts  j  and  the  Chriftians  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  other 
places,  confecratcd  by  the  prefcnce  of  their  religious 
founder,  fallen  into  the  pofTeflion  of  infidels.  But 
the  Arabians  pr  Saracens  were  fo  employed  in  mili- 
tary enterprifes,  by  which  they  fpread  their  empire 
in  a  few  years  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  th^t  they  had  no  leifure  for 
theological  controveriy :  And  though  the  Alcoran, 
the  original  monument  of  their  faith,  feems  to  con- 
tain fome  violent  precepts,  they  were  much  left  in- 
fefted  with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfccution,  than 
the  indolent  and  fpeculative  Greeks,  who  were  con- 
tinually refining  on  the  feveral  articles  of  their  reli- 
gious fyflem.  They  gave  little  diftui:bance  to  thofc 
zealous  pilgrims,  who  daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem  5 
and  they  allowed  every  man,  after  paying  a  mode- 
rate tribute,  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre,  to  perform 
his  religious  duties,  and  to  return  in  peace.  But 
the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a  tribe  of  1  artars,  who 
had  embraced  Mahometanifm,  having  wrefted  Syria 
from  the  Saracens,  and  having  in  the  year  1065 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Jerufalem,  rendered  the 
pilgrimage  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
the  Chriftians.  The  barbarity  of  their  n^anners, 
and  the  confufions  attending  their  unfettled  govern- 
ment, expofed  the  pilgrims  to  many  infults,  rob- 
beries, and  extortions  5  and  thefe  zealots,  returning 
from  their  meritorious  fatigues  and  fufFcrings,  filled 
all  Chriftendom  with  indignation  againft  the  infidels, 
who  profaned  the  holy  city  by  their  prefcnce,  and  • 
derided  the  facred  myfteries  in  the  very  place  of 
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CHAP,  their  completion.  Gregory  VIL  among  the  other 
^  J^'_f  vaft  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  the 
2096.  defign  of  uniting  all  the  weftern  Chriftians  againft 
the  Mahometans;  but  the  egregipus  and  violent 
invafions  of  that  pontiff  on  the  civil  power  of 
princes,  had  created  him  fo  many  enemies,  and 
had  rendered  his  fchenles  fo  fufpicious,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  undertaking; 
The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  inftrument, 
whofe  low  condition  in  life  expoied  him  to  no  jea- 
ioufy, .  and  whole  folly  was  \7ell  calculated  to  coin- 
cide with  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens  inPicardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem.  Being  deeply  affefted  with  the  danger^ 
to  which  that  aft  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims^ 
as  well  as  with  the  inftances  01  opprefllon  under 
which  the  caftern  Chriftians;  laboured,  he  enter- 
tained the  bold,  and  in  all  appearance  impractica- 
ble projeft  of  leading  into  Afia,  from  the  fartheft 
extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fufEcient  to  fubdue 
thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  which  now  held  the 
holy  city  in  fubje<9:ion  ^.  He  propofed  his  views  to 
Martin  II.  who  fiUed  the  papal  chair,  and  who, 
though  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which' the  head  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  muft  reap  from  a  religious  war, 
and  though  he  efteemed  the  blind  zeal  of  Peter  a 
proper  means  for  effefting  the  purpofe^,  reiblved 
not  to  interpofe  his  authority,  till  he  faw  a  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummoned  a  council  at 
Placentia,  which  confiftcd  of  four  thoufand  cccle- 
fiaftics,  and  thirty  thoufand  leculars;  and  which 
was  fo  numerous  that  nq  hall  could  contain  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  hold  the  afTembly 
in  a  plain.  The  harangues  of  the  pope,  and  oip 
Peter  himfelf,  reprefenting  the  difmal  lituation  of 
their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  and  the  indignity  fuffered 

«  GuL  Tyrius,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.    M.  Paris,  pi  17. 
'  Gul.  Tyrius,  lib.  x.  cap.  X3. 
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by  theChriftian  name,  in  alloWing  the  holy  city  to  re-  ^  ^A  ^. 
main  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the  minds  of  ^  _  ' 
men  fo  well  prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude  fud-      1096 
denly  and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  folemnly 
devoted  themfelves  to  perforrli  this  ferviee,  fo  meri- 
torious as  they  believed  it  to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  thus  to  have  zealoufly 
embraced  the  enterprife,  Martin  knew,  that,  in 
^rder  to  infure  fuccefs,  it  was  neceffary  to  enlift  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  en- 
-gagement  j  and  having  previoufly  exhorted  -Peter 
to  vifit  the  chief  cities  and  fovereigns  of  Chriften- 
dom,  he  fummoned  another  council  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne^/  The  fame  of  this  great  and  pious  de- 
fign,  being  now  univerfally  dilFufed,  procured  the 
attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles,  and 
princes ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  renew- 
ed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  affcmbly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  not 
moved  by  their  preceding  impr?effions,  exclaim- 
ed with  one  voice,  //  is  the  will  of  God,  It  is  the 
will  of  God !  Words  deemed  fo  memorable,  and 
fo  much  the  refult  of  a  divine  influence,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  bat- 
tle in  all  the  future  exploits  of  thofc  adventurers^. 
Men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ar- 
dour; and  an  exterior  fymbol  too,  a  circumftance 
of  chief  moment,  was  here  chofen  by  the  devoted 
combatants.  The  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  had  been 
hitherto  fo  much  revered  among  Chriftians,  and 
which,  the  more  it  was  an  objeft  of  reproach  among 
the  Pagan  world,  was  the  more  paflionately  cherifti- 
cd  by  them,  became  the  badge  of  union,  and  was 
affixed  to  their  right  (houlder,  by  all  who  enlifted 
themfelves  in  this  lacred  warfare  ^ 

s  Concil.    torn.  x.   Concil.  Claroro.  Matth.  Fari8>   p.  16.  M* 
Weft.  p.  133. 
^  Hiftoria  Bell.  Sacri,  torn.  i.  Mufici  Ital. 
1  Hift,  BeU.  Sacri,  torn.  i.  Mul*.  Ital.     Order.  Vital,  p.  711. 
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CHAP.  Europe  was  at  this  time  funk  into  profound  ig^ 
^_  '  ^  norance  and  fuperftition :  The  ecclefi^ics  had  ac- 
1096.  quired  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  human  mind: 
The  people,  who,  being  little  reftrained  by  honour, 
and  lefs  by  law,  abandoned  themlelves  to  the  worft 
crimes  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  their  fpiritual 
paftors :  And  it  was  eafy  to  reprefent  the  holy  war 
as  an  equivalent  for  all  penances*",  and  an  atone- 
ment for  every  violation  of  juftice  and  humanity^ 
But,  amidft  the  abjeft  fuperftition  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  military  fpirit  alfo  had  univerfally  diffuf- 
ed  itfelf ;  and  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difci- 
pline,  was  become  the  general  paflion  of  the  nations 
governed  by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords 
poffefled  the  right  of  peace  and  war :  They  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  each  other: 
The  open  country  was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage 
and  diforder :  The  cities,  ftill  mean  and  poor,  were 
neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  protefted  by  privi- 
leges, and  were  expofed  to  every  infult ;  Individu- 
als were  obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  their  own 
forct,  or  their  private  alliances:  And  valour  wa$ 
the  only  excellence  which  was  held  in  efteem^  or 
gave  one  man  the  pre-eminer\ce  above  another. 
When  all  the  particular  fuperftitions,  therefore,  were 
here  united  in  one  great  objeft,  the  ardour  fpr  mi- 
litary enterprifes  took  the  fame  direftion  j  and  Eu- 
rope, impelled  by  its  two  ruling  paflions,  was  loof- 
ened,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations,  and  feemcd 
to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body  upon  the  eaft. 
All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  crufades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  enlifted  themfelves  under  thefe 
.facred  banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fwoid  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  priefts^,  inroUed  their  names  5  and 
to  decline  this  meritorious  fervice  was  branded  with 

*  Order.  VitaL  p.  710.  *  Ibid. 
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the  reproach  of  impiety,  or  what  perhaps  was  CHAP. 
efteemed  ftill  more  difgraceful,  of  cowardice  and  ^-~j 
pufillanimity. ".  The  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  jq^. 
the  expedition  by  prefents  and  riioney ;  and  many  of 
them;  not  fatisfied  with  the  merit  of  this  atonement;, 
attended  it  in  perfon,  and  were  determined,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  breathe  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where 
their  Saviour  had  died  for  them.  Women  them- 
fclves,  concealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  ar- 
mour, attended  the  camp;  and  commonly  forgot 
ftill  more  the  duty  of  the  fex,  by  proftituting  them- 
fclvcs,  without  reierve,  to  the  army  "•  The  great- 
eft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  all  crimes ;  and  the 
moft  enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of 
thqfe  expeditions,  committed  by  men  enured  to 
wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled 
by  neceflity.  1  he  multitude  of  the  adventurers 
foon  became  {o  great,  that  their  more  fagacious 
leaders,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to 
the  French  king,  Raymond  count  of  Touloufe, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  prince  of  Brabant,  and  Ste- 
phen count  of  Blois**,  became  apprchenfive  left  the 
greatnefs  itfelf  of  the  armament  (hould  difappoint 
its  purpofe;  and  they  permitted  an  undifciplined 
multitude,  computed  at  300,000  men,  to  go  before 
them,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Walter  the  Moneylcfs  **.  Thefe  men  took  the 
road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria;  and  trufting  that  Heaven,  by  fupernatu- 
;ral  affiftance,  would  fupply  all  their  neceflities,  they 
made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftence  on  their  march. 
They  foon  found  themfeVes  obliged  to  obtain  by 
plpndei^,  what  they  had  vainly  expedted  from  mira- 
jzl^s  i  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
4through  which  they  pafled,  gathering  together  ia 
arms,  attacked  the  diforderly  multitude,  and  put 

«  W.  Malm.  p.  X35.  '^  Vertot  Hift.  de  Chev.  de  Malte, 

jfoU  i.  f.  46*      *  6(in»  Duntlm.  p.  22a*      p  Mattlu  Puris,  p.  17. 
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XJHAF.  them  to  (laughter  without  rcfiftance.     The  more 

^^  1^.  difciplincd  armies  followed  after  j   and  palling  the 

^096.     ftrcights  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muftered  in 

the  plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 

the  number  of  700,000  combatants ''. 

Amidst  this  univerfal  frenzy,  which  fpread  it- 
felf  by  contagion  throu^out  Europe,  efpecially  in 
France  and  Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  for- 
getful of  their  prefcnt  intereftsj  and  both  riiofe 
who  went  on  this  expedition,  and  thofe  who  ftayed 
behind,  entertained  fchemes  of  gratifying,  by  its 
means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  no- 
tles  who  cnlifted  thcmfelves  were  moved,  from  the 
romantic  fpirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent  efta- 
bliftiments  in  the  eaft,  the  chief  feat  of  arts  and 
commerce  during  thofe  agesj  and  in  purfuit  of 
thefe  chimerical  projefts,  they  fold,  at  die  lowdl 
price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater 
princes,  who  remained  at  home,  bcfides  eflablifh- 
jng  peace  in  their  dominions  by  giving  occupation 
abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  difpofition  of 
their  fubjefts,  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to 
jheir  crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  pur- 
chafe,  or  by  the  extindtion  of  heirs.  The  pope 
frequently  turned  the  zeal  of  the  crufades  from  the 
infidels  againft  his  own  enemies^  whom  he  repre- 
fented  as  equally  criminal  with  the  enemies  of 
Chrift.  The  convents  and  other  religious  focieties 
bought  the  pofiefiions  of  t^e  adventurers  $  and  as 
the  (contributions  of  the  fkithfiil  were  commonly 
icntrufted  to  their  management,  they  often  diverted  to 
^his.purpofe  what  was  interided  to  be  employed  againft 
the  infidels  \  But  no  one  was  a  more  immediate 
gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  kept  aloof  from  all  connexions  with 
thofe  fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

4  Mattb.  Parts,  p.  %q,  %\, 

r  Fadce  Paolo  UiA.  deile  beaef,  ccckfiaft.  p.  xs«..     . 
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Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  ^  ^^  p. 
bravery  and  miftaken  gcnerofity  of  Uis  Ipirit,  had  ■    _  *  ^ 
early  enlifted  himfelf  in  the  crufade ;  but  being  al-      loji^, 
ways  unprovided  with  money,    he   found   that   it  Acquifi- 
would  be  impracticable  for  him   to   appear  in   a  Norman- 
manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  and  ftation  at  the  head  ^y^/^^^  ^^^ 
of  his  numerous  vaflals  and  fubjefts,  who,  tranf-  c^^^f^^A^^S 
ported  with  the  general  rage,  were  determined  to 
foDow  him  into  Afia.     He  refolvcd,  therefore,  to  . 
mortgage,  or  rather  to  fell  his  dominions,  which  he 
had  not  talents  to  govern ;  and  he  offered  them  to 
his  brother  William,  for  the  very  unequal  fum*  of 
ten  thoufand  marks  *.     The  bargain  was  foon  con- 
cluded J  The  king  raifed  the  money  by  violent  ex- 
tortions on  his  fubjefts  of  all  ranks,  even  on  the 
convents,  who  were  obliged  to  melt  thejr  plate  in 
order  to  furnifh  the  quota  demanded  of  them  * : 
He  was  put  in  poflcffion  of  Normandy  and  Maine, 
and  Robert,  providing  himfelf  with  a  magnificent 
train,    fet  .out  for  the   Holy  Land,  in  purfuit.  of 
glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  fecuring  his  etern^ 
falvadon* 

The  fmallnefs  of  this  fum,  with  the  difficulties 
which  William-  found  in  raifing  it,  fuffices  alone  to 
refute  the  account  which  is  heedlefsly  adopted  by 
hiftorians,  of  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  Con- 
queror, Is  it  credible,  that  Robert  would  confign 
to  the  rapacious  hands. of  his  brother* fuch  confider- 
able  dominions,  for  a  fum,  which,  according  to 
that  account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of  his 
father's  Englifh  revenue  alone  ?  Or  that  the  king 
of  Eqgland  could  not  on  demand,  without  opprel£ 
ing  his  fubjedb,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the 
money?  The  Conqueror,  it  is  a^^eed,  was  frugal 
gs  well  as  rapacious  -,  yet  his  treaiure,  at  his  death, 

•  W.  Malm,  p.'fft)*    CbroB*  T.  Wyk^^  n,  »4«    Annal.  Wa« 

verl.  p.  129.    W.  Healing,   p.  467.    Flor.'WJg*  p.  64-S*    Sim.  « 

Punelm.  p.  sii.    ftnyghton,  p.  2364. 

*  £«4iner,  p.  35.    Yf*  A|ilm.  pi  lajt    Wt  Hcming.  p«  4^7. 
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^  %^  ^'  exceeded  not  60,000  pounds,  which  hardly  amounts 
y   -^\  ^  ed  to  his  income  for  two  months :  Another  certain 
J096.      refutation  of  that  exaggerated  account. 

The  fury  of  the  crufades,  during  this  age,  lefe 
infefted  England  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms; 
probably  bccaufe  the  Norman  conquerors,  finding 
u^  .  -*  .%  :>  their  fetdement  in  that  kingdom  ftill  fimewhat  pre- 
carious, durft  not  abandon  their  homes  in  queft  of 
diftant  adventures.  The  felfifh  interefted  Ipirit  alfo 
of  the  king,  which  kept  him  from  kindling  in  the 
general  flame,  checked  its  progrefs  among  his  fub- 
jefts ;  and  as  he  is  accufed  of  open  profanenefs  % 
and  was  endued  with  a  fharp  wit'',  it  is  likely  that 
he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  crufaders  the 
objedt  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As  an  inftance  of 
his  irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once  accepted  of 
lixty  marks  from  a  Jew,  whofe  fon  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by 
'  that  prefent  to  aflift  him  in  bringing  back  the 
youth  to  Judaifm.  William  employed  both  me- 
naces and  perfuafion  for  that  purpofe ;  but  finding 
the  convert  obftinate  in  his  new  faith,  he  fent  for 
the  father  and  told  him,  that  as  he  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  was  not  juft  that  he  fhould  keep  the  pre- 
fent; but  as  he  had  done  his  utmoft,  it  was  but 
equitable  that  he  ftiould  be  paid  for  his  pains; 
and  he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of 
the  money*.  At  another  time,  it  is  faid,  he  fent 
for  fome  learned  Chriftian  theologians  and  fomc 
rabbies,  and  bade  them  fairly  difpute  the  qucftion 
of  their  religion  in  his  prefence:  He  was  perfectly 
indifferent  between  them  5  had  his  ears  open  to  rca- 
fon  and  conviftion ;  and  would  embrace  that  doc- 
trine which  upon  comparifon  fhould  be  found  fup- 
ported  by  the  mod  folid  arguments  ^,  If  this  ftory 
be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amufe 
himfelf  by  turning  both  into  ridicule :  But  we  muft 

«  G.  Newbr.  p.  358.     W.  Gcmct.  p.  292.  "^  W.Malm. 

p.  122.  •  «  Eadmcr,  p.  47,  X  W.  Malm.  p.  xaj. 
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be  cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  c  H  ap*       .^ 
monkifh    hiftorians  to   the    difadvahtage    of   this  ^    ^"_  ^ 
prince:  He  had  the  nnisfortune  to  be  engaged  in     1056. 
quarrels  with  the  ccclefiaftics,  particularly  with  An- 
fclm,  commonly  called  St.  Anfelm,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury ;    and    it    is   no  wonder  his   memory 
fliould  be  blackened  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  for  fe-  Quarrel' 
ycral  years  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  J^jj|j  ^^^^ 
of  Canterbury,  as'  he  did  thofe  of  many  other  va-  primate* 
cant  bifhoprics ;    but  falling  into  a  dangerous  fick-       *    •  ^^^s-**'^, 
nels,  he  was  feized  with  remorfe,  and  the  clergy  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  he  was  in  d:?nger  of  eternal 
perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did  not  make  atone- 
ment for  thofe  multiplied  impieties  and  facrileges, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty ''.     He  refolved  there- 
fore to  fupply  inftantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a  Pied- 
montefe  by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who 
-was  much  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
The  abbot  earneftly  refiifed  the  dignity,  fell  on  his 
knees,  wept,  and  entreated  the  king  to  change  his 
purpofe  * ',  and  when  he  found  the  prince  o*bftinate 
in  forcing  the  paftoral  ftaff  upon  him,  he  'kept  his 
fift  fo  faft  clenched,  that  it  required  the  utmoft  vio- 
lence of  the  byftanders  to  open  it,  and  force  him 
jto  receive  that  enfign  of  fpiritual  dignity  ^     Wil- 
liam foon  after  recovered ;  and  his  pafllons  regain- 
ing their  wonted  vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former 
violence  and  rapine.     He  detained  in  prifon  feveral 
perfons  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during  the 
time  of  his  penitence ;  he  ftill  preyed  upon  the  ec*        y    j  /}i 
clefi^ical  benefices  s  the  fale  of  fpiritual  dignities  •^^'^^^^^^ 
continued  as  open  as  ever;  and  he  kept  poflcflion  A  ^^f 

of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  -    ' '         

the  fee  of  Canterbury  ^     But  he  found  in  Anfelm 

*  Eadmer,  p«  i6u    Chron.  Sax.  p.  19s.  *  Eadmer,  P-  i7- 

Dketoy  p.  494.  ^  £admer>  p.  xS.  «  Eadiser,  p.  29.  43. 

Clu'oii*  $ax.  p«  199% 
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C  HA  P.  that  pcrfevering  oppofidoiii  Ivhich  he  had  reafon  W 
^    ^    ^  cxpeft  from  the  oftentarioUs  humility  which  thac 
1096.     prelate  had  difplayed  in  refufing  his  promotion* 

The  oppofition  made  by  Anfelm  was  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  character  of  piety 
which  he  foon  acquired  in  England,  by  his  grea^ 
zeal  againft  all  abufes,  particularly  thofe  in  drels 
and  ornament.  There  was  a  mode,  which,  in  that 
age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  both  among' 
men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length  to 
their  fhoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  (harp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  fome  fuch 
ornament,  which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which 
was  often  fuftained  by  gold  or  (ilver  chains  tied  to 
the  knee  "*.  The  etclefiallics  took  exception  at  this 
ornament,  which,  they  faid,  was  an  attempt  to  bely 
the  Scripture,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  man  can 
add  a  cubit  to  his  llature;  and  they  declaimed 
againft  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay  aflembled 
fomefynods,  who  abfolutely  condemned  \u  Butj 
fuch  are  the  flrange  contradi&iotis  in  human  nature  I 
though  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  could  overturn 
thrones,  and  had  authority  fufficient  to  fend  above 
a  million  of  men  on  their  errand  to  the  deferts  of 
Afia,  they  could  never  prevail  againlV  thefe  long- 
pointed  fhoes :  On  the  contrary,  that  caprice,  con- 
trary to  all  other  modes,  maintained  its  ground  dur- 
ing feveral  centuries ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  not  at 
laft  dcfifted  from  their  perfecution  of  it,  it  might 
ftill  have  been  the  prevailing  fafliion  in  Europe. 

But  Anfelm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the 

particular  mode  which  was  the  objedt  of  his  averfion, 

'  and  which  probably  had  not  taken  fuch  faft  hold  of 

'' '        X  the  afFeftions  of  the  people.     He  preached  zealouf- 

cC/'^^       ly  againft  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  which  were 

tlien  fafhionable  among  the  courtiers  5  he  refuied  the 

alhes  on  Afh-Wednefday  to  thofe  who  were  fo  accou- 

^  Order.  Vital,  p.  68a.       W.  MalmeA  p.  ia|.      tCnjgfaron^ 
p.  2369. 
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trcdj  and  his  authority  and  eloquence  had  fiich  in-  C  Hap^. 
fluence,  that  the  young  men  univerfally  abandoned  ^    '_,^ 
that  ornament^  and  appeared  in  the  cropt  hair^  which     1096*. 
was  recommended  to  them  by  the  fermons  of  the 
primate.     The  noted  hiftorian  of  Anfelm^  who  was 
alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary^  celebrates  highly 
this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety  *. 

When  William's  profanenels  therefore  returned 
to  him  with  his  healthy  he  was  foon  engaged  in  con-- 
troverfies  with  this  auftere  prelate*  There  was  at 
that  time  a  fchifm  in  the  church  between  Urban  and 
Clement^  who  both  pretended  to  the  papacy  ^ ;  and 
Anfelm^  who>  as  abbot  of  Bec^  had  already  acknow- 
ledged the  former,  was  determined,  without  the 
king's  confent,  to  introduce  his  authority  into  Eng- 
land ^.  William,  who,  imitating  his  father's  exam- 
ple, had  prohibited  his  fubjeds  from  recognizing 
any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previoufly  received, 
was  enraged  at  this  attempt;  and  fummoned  a  fynod 
at  Rockingham,  with  an  intention  of  depofing  An- 
ielm:  But  the  prelate's  fufiragans  declared,  that^ 
without  the  papal  authority,  they  knew  of  no  ex- 
pedient for  inSiding  that  puniihment  on  their  pri- 
mate''. The  king  was  at  lad  engaged  by  other 
motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urban's  tide; 
Anfelm  received  the  pall  from  that  pontiff;  and 
matters  feemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the 
king  and  the  primate',  when  the  quarrel  broke  out 
afreih  from  a  new  caufe.  William  had  undertaken  ^ 
an  expedition  againft  Wales,  and  required  the  arch-  *  ^ . 
bifiiop  toiurnifh  his  quota  of  foldiers  for  that  fer-  ^ 

vice;    but  Anfelm,  who  regarded  the  demand  as 
an  opprefCon  on  the  church,  and  yet  durft  not  re- 
fufe  compliance,  fent  them  fo  miferably  accoutred,.' 
that  the  king  was  extremely  difpleafed,  and  threat- 

«  Eadnier^  p.  »3.  ^  Horeden,  p.  463.  t  £admer» 

p.  19.     M.  Paris,  p.  13.     Diccco,  p.  494-      Sptlm.  Cone.  vol.  ii» 
^  i6.  b  Eadinery  p.  30.  ^  Diceto,  p.  495. 
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ened  him  with  a  profecution  *".  Anfelm,  on  thd 
^  _  other  hand,  demanded  pofitively  that  all  the  reve- 
1096.  nues  of  his  fee  Ihould  be  reftored  to  him ;  appealed 
to  Rome  againft  the  king's  injuftice';  and  afFsurS 
came  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  primate,  finding 
it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  deflrcd  and 
obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to  retire  beyond  fea. 
All  his  temporalities  were  feized"*;  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  refped  by  Urban,  who  confidercd 
him  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  even 
menaced  the  king,  on  account  of  his  proceedings 
againft  the  primate  and  the  church,  with  the  (entence 
of  excommunication.  Anfelm  affifted  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Bari,  where,  befidcs  fixing  the  controverfy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  concerning 
the  proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft",  the  right  of 
eleftion  to  church  preferments  was  declared  to  be- 
long to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpiritual  cenfures  were 
denounced  againfl:  all  ecclefiaftics,  who  did  homage 
to  laymen  for  their  fees  or  benefices,  and  againft  all 
laymen  who  cxafted  it  "*.  The  rite  of  homage,  by 
the  feudal  cuftoms,  was,  that  the  vaffal  (hould  throw 
Jhimfelf  on  his  knees,  fhould  put  his  joined  hands 
between  thofe  of  his  fuperior,  and  fliould  in  that 
pbifture  iwear  fealty  to  him  **.  But  the  council  de- 
clared it  execrable,  that  pure  hands^  which  could 
create  God,  and  could  offer  him  up  as  a  facrifice 
for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  fhould  be  put,  after 
this  humiliating  manner,  between  profane  hands, 
which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and*blood- 
flied,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  pur- 
pofes  and  obfcene  contafts**.  Such  were  the  rea- 
Jbnings  prevalent  in  that  age;  reafonings  which, 
though  Ehey  cannot  be  paffed  over  in  filence,  with- 

k  Eadmer,  p.  37.  4^.  l  Ibid.  p.  40.  «  M,  Paris, 

p.  13.    Parker,  p.  178.  "  Eadmer,  p.  49.     M.  Paris,  p.  23. 

Sim.  Dun.  p.  224.  •  M.  Paris,  p.  14.  9  Spelroan,  Da 

Cange,  in   verb.  Homagium,  <1  W.   Heming,  p.  467.     Flor» 
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fttJt  omitting  the  moft  curious,  and,  perhaps,  not  C  H  A  p. 
the  leaft  inftntdive  part  of  hiftory,  can  fcarcely  be  ^  ^ '_  j 
delivered  with  the  requifite  decency  and  gravity. 

Thb  ceffion  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  duke  1097. 
Kobert  increafed  the  king's  territories ;  but  brought 
him  no  great  increafe  of  power,  becaufe  of  the  un- 
fcttled  ftate  of  thofe  countries,  the  mutinous  difpo- 
lition  of  the  barons,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
king,  who  fupported  them  in  all  their  infurredtions. 
Even  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche,  a  fmall  town  in 
Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  inquietude ;  and  this 
great  monarch  was  obliged  to  make  feveral  expedi- 
tions abroad,  without  being  able  to  prevail  over  io 
petty  a  baron,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  and 
afFe^ions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  He  was, 
however,  fo  fortunate,  as  at  laft  to  take  him  pri- 
foner  in  a  rencounter ;  but  having  releafed  him,  at 
the  interceifion  of  the  French  king  and  the  count  of 
Anjou,  he  found  the  province  of  Maine  ftill  ex- 
pokd  to  his  intrigues  and  incurfions.  Helie,  being 
introduced  by  the  citizens  into  the.  town  of  Mans, 
befieged  the  garrifon  in  the  citadel :  William,  who  1099; 
was  hunting  in  the  new  foreft,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  this  hoftile  attempt,  was  fo  provoked, 
that  he  immediately  turned  his  horfe,  and  galloped 
to  the  fea-fhore  at  Dartmouth ;  declaring,  that  he 
would  not  flop  a  moment  till  he  had  taken  venge- 
ance for  the  offence..  He  found  the  weather  fo 
cloudy  and  tempelhious,  that  the  mariners  thought 
it  dangerous  to  put  to  fea:  But  the  king  hurried 
on  board,  and  ordered  them  to  fet  fail  inflantly  j  tell- 
ing them,  thajc  they  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  that 
was  drowned'.  By  this  vigour  and  celerity,  he 
delivered  the  citadel  of  Mans  from  its  prefent  dan- 
ger }  and  purfuing  Helie  into  his  owil  territories,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Majol,  a  fmall  caftle  in  thofe  parts : 
But  a  wound^  which  he  received  before  this  place,      hqo. 

'  W.  Malm.   p.  124.     H.  Hunt.  p.   37«,    M^'Pari»>  P-   3^* 
Ypotl.  Nei}ft.  p,  44 1. 
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obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege  -,  and  he  returned  to 
England* 
xjoo.  The  weaknefs  of  the  greateft  monarchs,  during 
this  age,  in  their  military  expcdidons  againft  their 
ncareft  neighbours,  appears  the  more  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  the  prodigious  numbers,  which 
even  petty  princes,  feconding  the  cnthufiaftic  rage 
of  the  people,  were  able  to  aflemble,  and  to  con- 
duft  in  dangerous  enterprifes  to  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Afia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers  and  duke 
of  Guienne,  enflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not  dif- 
eouraged  by  the  misfortunes^  which  had  attended 
the  former  adventurers  in  the  crufades,  had  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  immenfe  multitude,  com- 
puted by  fome  hiftorians  to  amount  to  60,000 
horfe,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot*,  and 
he  purpofed  to  lead  them  into  the  Holy  Land  againft 
the  infidels.  He  wanted  money  to  forward  the  pre- 
parations requifite  for  this  expedition,  and  he  offer- 
ed to  mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William,  with- 
out entertaining  any  fcruple  on  account  of  that  ra* 
pacious  and  iniquitous  hand,  to  which  he  refolvcd 
to  confign  them'.  The  king  accepted  the  offer; 
and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to 
cfcort  the  money,  and  take  poffeffion  of  the  rich 
adAiiguft.  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poiftou ;  when  an  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  all  his  ambitious 
projefts.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting,  t^e  folc 
amufement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation  of 
princes  in  thofe  rude  times,  when  fociety  was  little 
cultivated,  and  the  arts  afforded  few  obje<5b  worthy 
pf  attention.  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman, 
remarkable  for  his  addrefs  in  archery,  attended  him 
in  this  recreation,  of  which  the  new  foreft  was  the 
fcene;  and  as  William  had  difmounted  after  a 
chafe,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  fliow  his  dexterity,  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  a  (tag,  which  fuddenly  flarted  be- 

•  W.  Malm.  p.  149.    The  whole  is  faid  by  Order.  Vital,  p.  ytg^ 
tQ  amount  to  300^000  men.  s  w,  Malmef.  p.  127. 
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fere  him.  The  arrow,  glancing  from  ^  trtfCj  ftruck  chap. 
the  king  in  the  breaft,  and  inftantly  flew  him^j.  ^* 
while  Tyrrel,  without  informing  any  One  of  the  ac- 
cident, put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  haftened  to  the  fea- 
Ihore,  embarked  for  Frarice,  and  jpined  the  cru- 
fade  in  an  expedition  to  Jerufalem;  a  penance 
which  he  impofed  on  himfelf  for  this  involuntary 
crime;  The  body  of  William  was  found  in  the  fo- 
reft  by  the  country-people,  and  was  buried  without 
any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  Winchefter.  His  cour- 
tiers were  negligent  in  performing  the  laft  duties  to 
a  mafter  who  was  {o  litde  beloved  j  and  every  one 
was  too  much  occupied  in  the  interefting  objeft  of 
fixing  his  fucceflbrj  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dead 
ibvercigni 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfmitted  to  and  cha- 
us  with  litde  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  ^^^l^^^ 
he  had  offended ;  and  though  we  may  fufped:,  in  Rufus. 
genera],  that  their  account  of  his  vices  is  fomewhat 
exaggerated^  his  condu6t  affords  little  reafon  for 
eontradidling  the  charafter  which  they  have  affigned 
liim,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any  very  eftimable 
qualities.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  violent  and  ty- 
rannical prince  -,  a  perfidious,  enqroaching,  and  dan- 
gerous neighbour ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  rela- 
tion. He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious  in 
the  management  of.  his  treafuryj  and  if  he  polTefled 
abilities,  he  lay  fo  much  under  the  government  of 
impetuous  paflions,  that  he  m^de  little  ufe  of  them 
in  his  adminiftration  j  and  he  indulged,  without  re- 
ferve,  that  domineering  policy  which  fuited  his 
temper,  and  which,  if  fupported,  as  it  was  in  him, 
with  courage  and  vigour,  proves  often  more  fuc- 
cefcfol  in  dilbrderly  times,  than  the  deepeft  fore- 
light  and  moft  refined  artifice. 

The  monuments  which  remain  of  this  prince      T^t^ 
in  England,  ar^  the  Tower,  Weftminfter-hall,  and  /^t^/^ 

«  W.  Malm.    p.  11^.     H.  Hunt.  p.  %^%.    M.  Pant,  p.  37.    Af^^^^^ 
P«tr.  Blef.  p.  110. 
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c  HA  P.  London-bridge,  which  he  built.  The  moft  laucT- 
^  -  -,^  able  foreign  enterprife  which  he  undertook,  was  the 
iioo,  fending  or  Edgar  Atheling,  three  years  before  his 
death,  into  Scotland  with  a  fmall  army,  to  reftore 
prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that  kingdom,  fon 
of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  fitter  of  Edgar 
Atheling ;  and  the  enterprife  proved  luccefsful.  It 
was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder 
brother  of  William's,  perilhed  by  an  accident  in 
the  new  foreftj  Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  fon 
of  duke  Robert,  loft  his  life  in  the  fame  place,  after 
the  fame  manner:  And  all  men  upon  the  king's 
fate,  exclaimed,  that,  as  the  Conqueror  had  been 
guilty  of  extreme  violence,  in  expelling  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  large  diftrid  to  make  room  for  his 
game,  the  juft  vengeance  of  heaven  was  fignalizcd, 
in  the  fame  place,  by  the  (laughter  of  his  pofterity. 
William  was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he 
was  never  married,  he  left  no  legitimate  iffuc.. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus,  king 
-  of  Norway,  niade  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefca; 
but  was  repulfed  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewft)ury. 
This  is  the  laft  attempt  made  by  the  northern  na- 
tions upojj  England.  That  reftlefs  people  fecm 
about  this  time  to  have  learned  the  practice  of  til- 
age,  which  thenceforth  kept  them  at  home,  and 
freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the  devaft- 
ations  fpread  over  them  by  thole  piratical  invaders. 
This  proved  one  great  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  fct- 
tlement  and  improvement  of  the  fouthern  nations. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

HENRY        I. 

^T>e  Crufades AcceJJion  of  Henry        Marriage 

of  the  king Invajion  by  duke  Robert yic- 

commodation  with  Rgbert-^ — Attack  of  Normandy 

Conqueft  of  Normandy Continuation  of  the 

quarrel  with  Anfelm^  the  primate Compromife 

With  him JVars  abroad-'^^^Death  of  prince 

JVilliam King's  fecond   marriage^ Death 

i        and  cbaraSler  of  Henry. 

AFTER  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  were  chap. 
aflembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  op-       vi. 
polite  to  Conftantinople,   they  proceeded  on  their  *"*^^^^ 
cnterprife ;  but  immediately  experienced  thole  dif-  The  cru- 
fioilties  which  their  zeal  had   hitherto  concealed  ^*^'" 
from  them,  and  for  which,  even  if  they  had  fore- 
seen them,  it  would  have  been  almoft  impoffible  to 
provide  a  remedy.     The  Greek  efnperor,   Alexis 
Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  Weftern  Chrift- 
ians    for    fuccour  againft  the  Turks^^^fiptertained 
hopes,  and  thofe  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  fuch 
^  mederate  fupply,  as,  a6ting  under  his  command, 
might  enable  him  to  repulfe  the  enemy :  But  he 
was  extremely  aftonifhed  to  fee  his  dominions  over- 
whelmed, on  a  fudden,  by  fuch  an  inundation  of 
licentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pretended 
friendlhip,    defpifed  his  fubjefts  as  unwarlike  and* 
detefted  them  as  heretical.     By  all  the  arts  of  policy, 
in  which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
torrent;  but  while  he  employed  profcflions,  careffes, 
civilities,  and  feeming  fervices  towards  the  leaders 
of  the  crufade,  he  fecretly  regarded  thofc  imperious 
.:  X  3  allies 
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allies  as  more  dangerous  than  the  open  enemies  by 
whom  his  empire  had  been  formerly  invaded.  Hav- 
ing effefted  that  difficult  point  of  difembarking 
them  fafely  in  Afia,  he  entered  into  a  private  cor- 
refpondence  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks; 
and  praftifed  every  infidious  art^  which  his  genius, 
his  power,  or  his  fituation  enabled  him  to  employ, 
for  difappointing  the  enterprife,  and  difcouraging 
the  Latins  from  making  thenceforward  any  fuch  pro- 
digious migrations.  His  dangerous  policy  was  fe- 
conded  by  the  diforders  infeparable  from  fo  vafl:  a 
multitude,  who  were  not  united  under  one  head, 
and  were  condufted  by  leaders  .of  the  moft  inde- 
pendent intraftable  fpirit,  unacquainted  with  mi- 
litary difcipline,  and  determined  enemies  to  civil 
authority  and  fubmifllon.  The  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  the  excefles  of  fatigue,  the  influence  of  ijn- 
known  cliniates,  joined  to  the  want  of  coqcert  iq 
their  operations,  and  to  the  fword  of  a  warlike  ene- 
my, deftroyed  the  adventurers  by  thoufands,  and 
would  have  abated  the  ardour  of  men  impelled  to 
war  by  lefs  powerful  motives.  Their  zeal  how- 
ever, their  bravery,  and  their  irrefiftitfle  force  frill 
carried  them  forward,  and  continually  advanced 
them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enterprife.  After  an 
obftinate  fiege,  they  took  Nice,  the  feat  of  the 
Turkifli  empire}  they  defeated  Soliman  in  two 
great  battles ;  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  An- 
tioch  J  and  entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks^ 
who  had  fo  long  retained  thofe  countries  in  fubjecr 
tion.  The  foldan  of  Egypt,  whofe  alliance  they 
had  hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Turkifh  power,  his  former  authority  in  Jerufalem ; 
^nd  he  informed  them  by  his  ambaflfadors,  that  if 
they  came  difarmed  to  .that  city,  they  might  now 
perform  their  religious  vows,  and  th^t-all  Chriftian 
pilgrims,  who  Ihould  thenceforth  vifit  tlie  holy  fe- 
pulchrej  might  expeft  the  fame  good  treacmer^t 
which  they  had  ever  received  froii)  his  prcdccefTors. 
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The  oflfer  was  rejefted ;  the  foldan  was  required  to 
yield  up  the  city  to  the  Chriftians ;  and  on  his  re- 
fufal,  the  champions  of  the  crofs  advanced  to  the 
fiege  of  Jerufalem,  which  they  regarded  as  the  con- 
iummation  of  their  labours.  By  the  detachments 
which  they  had  made,  and  the  difafters  which  they 
had  undergone,  they  were  diminifhed  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thouland  foot  and  fifteen  hundred 
horfe;  but  thefe  were  ftiU  formidable,  fi-om  their 
valour,  their  experience,  and  the  obedience  which, 
fi-om  paft  calamities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their 
leaders.  After  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Je-  Jj^^^^/^^^^ 
rufalem  by  ai&ult;  and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of '  ^ 
military  and  religious  rage,  they  put  the  numerous  -^^^^^^-*^»^ 
garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the  fword  without  dif-  /^^  ^ 
tinftion.  Neither  armis  defended  the  valiant,  nor 
fubmiffion  the  timorous :  No  age  or  fex  was  fpar- 
ed :  Infants  on  the  breaft  were  pierced  by  the  fame 
blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy : 
Even  a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand 
perfbns,  who  had  furrendered  themfclves  prifoners, 
and  were  promifed  quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool 
blood  by  thole  ferocious  conquerors ''.  The  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem  were  covered  with  dead  bodies  *  j  and 
the  triumphant  warriors,  after  every  enemy  was 
fubducd  and  flaughtered,  immediately  turned  them* 
felves,  with  the  fcntiments  of  humiliation  and  con- 
trition, towards  the  holy  fepulchre.  They  threw 
afide  their  arms,  ftiU  ftreaming  with  blood :  They 
advanced  with  reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and 
heads,  to  that  facred  monument:  They  fung  an- 
thems to  thcif  Saviour,  who  had  there  purchafcd 
their  falvation  by  his  death  and  agony :  And  their 
devotion,  enlivened  by  the  prefence  of  the  place 
where  he  had  fufFered,  fo  overcame  their  fury,  that 
they  diffolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
every  foftand  tender  fcntiment.    So  inconfiftent  is      ^- v/.-vi  ^^^ 

^  Vcrtot,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  ^*  '"'•••    ''^  V 

»  M,  Paris,  p.  34,    Order.  Vital,  p.  756,    Dieeto,  p,4.98.  ,  .  ;  ^^^  .  *  \\ 
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human  nature  with  itfelf !  And  fo  eafily  does  dio 

_     moft  effeminate  fuperftition  ally,  both  with  the  moft 

sioo.     heroic  courage  and  with  the  fierceft  barbarity ! 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July 
in  the  laft  yev  of  the  eleventh   century,      Tho 
Chriftian  princes  and  nobles,  after  chufing  Godfrey 
of  Boiiillion  king  of  Jerufalem,   began  to  fetde 
themfelves  in  their  new  concjueftSj  while  fome  of 
them  returned    to  Europe,   in  order  to  enjoy  at 
home  that  glory,  which  their  valour  had  acquired 
them   in  this  popular  and  meritorious  enterprife. 
%    Among   thefe   was  Robert   duke   of  Normandy, 
who,  as  he  had  relinquiilicd  the  greateft  dominions 
^         of  any  prince  that  attended  the  crufade,  had  all 
along  diftinguiftied   himfelf  by  the  moft  intrepid 
courage,  as  well  as  by  that  affable  difix)fition  an4 
unbounded  generofity,  which  gain  the  hearts  of  fol- 
diersi  and  qualify  a  prince  to  ftiine  in  a  military  life. 
In  pafTing  through  Italy,    he    became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  ho 
efpoufed :  Indulging  himfelf  in  this  new  pafCon,  as 
well  as  fond  of  enjoying  eafe  and  pleafure,  after  the 
fatigues  of  fo  many  rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a 
twelvemonth  in  that  delieious  climate ;  and  though 
his  friends  in  the  north  looked  every  moment  for 
his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew  when  they  could 
with  certainty  expeft  it.     By  this  delay  he  loft  the 
kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he  had 
acquired  during  the  crufades,  as  well  as  his  un- 
doubted tide,  both  by  birth  and  by  the  preceding 
agreement  with  his  deceafed  brother,  would,   had 
he  been  prefent,  have  infallibly  fecured  to  him. 
Acceflion        Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the 
cfiiciiry.    new  foreft,   when  intelligence  of  that  monarch's 
death  was  brought  him  5  and  being  fenfible  of  the 
^^t4/9ri>9^^    advantage  attending  the  conjunfture,  he  hurried  to 
7? /i^  ^  Winchefter,  in  order  to  fecure  the  royal  trcafure, 
.-  ^   ,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  nccefl&ry  implement  for  fa- 
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f  ilitating  his  dcfigns  on  the  crown.   He  had  fcarcely  C  HA  P. 
reached  the  place  when  William  de  Bretciiil,  keeper  ^       *  _j 
of  the  treafure,   arrived,    and  oppofcd  himfelf  to     ixoo« 
Henry's  pretenfions.      This  nobleman,   who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  fame  party  of  hunting,  had  no 
iboner  beard  of  his  mafter's  death,  than  he  haftened 
10  take  care  of  bis  charge ;  and  he  told  the  prince, 
that  this  treafure,  as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  fovereign  5  and     n  ^^\  ,     V* 
that  he  himfelf,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in  fpite  ^,*  *^  *^ 

of  all  other  pretenfions,  to  maintain  his  allegiance    -N  \^  *  w  Vv 
to  Iiim.     But  Henry,  drawing  his  fword,  threatened  ^  ^ 

him  with  inftant  death  if  he  dared  to  difobey  him ; 
luid  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue,  who  came 
every  moment  to  Winchefter,  joined  the  prince's  • 
party,  Breteiiil  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  oppoli- 
tion,  and  to  acquiefce  in  this  violence  ^. 
,  Henry,  without  lofing  a  moment,  haftened  with 
tfie  money  to  London  j  and  having  afiembled  fome 
noblemen  and  prelates,  whom  his  addrcfs,  or  abili- 
ties, or  prefents,  gained  to  his  fide,  he  was  fudden- 
jy  eledted,  or  rather  faluted  king;  and  immediately 

{)roceeded  to  the  exercife  of  loyal  authority.  In 
efs  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the 
fceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  by  Mau- 
rice bifliop  of  London,  who  was  perfuaded  to  of- 
ficiate on  that  occafion  ' ;  and  thus,  by  his  courage 
and  celerity,  he  intruded  himfelf  into  the  vacant 
throne.  No  one  had  fuffident  fpirit  or  fenfc  of  duty 
to  appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince :  All  men 
were  feduced  or  intimidated:  Prefent  poffefTjon 
iupplied  the  apparent  defcfts  in  Henry's  tide,  which 
was  indeed  founded  on  plain  ufurpation :  And  the 
barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acquiefced  in  a  claim^ 
which,  though  it  could  neither  be  juftified  nor  com- 
prehended, could  now,  they  found,  be  oppofed 
through  the  perils  alone  of  civil  war  and  rebellion. 

y  Order.  Vital,  p.  782. 

»  Cbion.  Sax.  p.  208.    Order.  Vital.  P.7S3. 

But  ^ 
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CHAP«  But  as  Henry  forefaw  that  a  crown,  ufurpcd 
^  ^^-,_f  againft  all  rules  of  juftice,  would  fit  unfteady  on  his 
isoo.  head,  he  refolved,  by  fair  profeflions  at  leaft,  to 
sain  the  a(Fe£tions  of  all  his  fubjeds.  Befides  taki- 
ing  the  ufual  coronation-oath  to  maintain  the  laws 
and  execute  juftice,  he  paffed  a  charter,  which  was 
calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous  oppref-^ 

_    fions   which  had  been  complained  of  during  the 

^  y  #  ^^reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  *.  He  there  pro- 
^rtr-  €^  /ymifed,  that,  at  the  death  of  any  bifhop  or  abbot,  he 
4^iH^fy  /—  never  would  feizc  the  revenues  of  the  fee  or  abbey 
-^  during  the  vacancy,  but  would  kave  the  whole  to 

be  reaped  by  the  fucceflbr;  and  that  he  would  ne- 
ver let  to  farm  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  nor  dif- 
pofe  of  it  for  money.  After  this  conceffion  to  the 
church,  whofe  favour  was  of  fo  great  importance, 
he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  grievances 
which  he  purpofed  to  rcdrefe.  He  prorrufed  that, 
upon  the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  te- 
nant, his  heir  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  pofiellion 
of  his  eftate,  on  paying  a  juft  and  lawftil  relief; 
without  being  expofed  to  fuch  violent  exa£tions  as 
had  been  ufual  during  the  late  reigns :  He  remitted 
the  wdrdlhip  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians  to 
be  appointed,  who  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  the 
truft :  He  promifed  not  to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in 
marriage,  but  by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons ;  and 
if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his  daughter,  filter, 
niece,  or  kinfwoman  in  marriage,  it  fliould  only  be 
neceflary  for  liim  to  confult  the  king,  who  promifed 
to  take  no  money  for  his  confent,  nor  ever  to  rcfufe 
permiffion,  unlefs  the  perfon,  to  whom  it  was  pur- 
pofed to  marry  her,  fhould  happen  to  be  his  ene- 
my: He  granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants 
the  power  of  bequeathing,  by  will,  their  money  or 
perfonal  eflates ;  ai)d  if  they  negleded  to  make  a 

*  Chron,  $ax.  p,  soS.    Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  125. 

will. 
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^ill,  he  promifed  that  their  heirs  fhould  fuccccd  to  c  h  a  p. 
fhem :  He  renounced  the  right  of  impofing  money-  .  ^  _  '  ^ 
age,  and  of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure  on  the  farms     noo. 
j^ich  the  baroas  r£tained  in  their  own  hands  ^ :  He 
tnade  fome  general  profeffions  of  moderating  fines ; 
he  offered  a  pardon  for  all  offences  5  and  he  remitted 
dl  debts  due  to  the  crown :    He  required  that  the 
raffals  of  the  barons  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons  j  and  he  pro- 
mifed a  general  confirmation  and  obfervance  or  the 
laws  of  king  Edward.     This  is  the  fubflance  of  the 
fChief  articles  contained  in  that  famous  charter  ^. 

To  ^ive  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  conceffions, 
Henry  lodged  ^  copy  of  his  charter  in  fome  abbey 
of  each  county ;  as  if  defirous  that  it  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  remain  a 
perpetual  rule  for  the  limitation  and  direftion  of  his 
government:  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe  was  fervcd,  he  never  once  thoughtjC^^t^^-^'i^ 
during  his  reign,  of  obfervii)g  one  fingle  article  ^^^^^^^ 
of  it  i  and  the  whole  fcU  fo  much  into  neglcft  and  ^S^^tpr^^ 
oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
barons,  who  had  heard  an  obfcure  tradition  of  it, 
defired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter 
which  they  exaftcd  from  king'  John,  they  could 
with  difficulty  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom. 
But  as  to  the  grievances  here  meant  to  be  redrefled, 
they  were  flill  continued  in  their  full  extent  5  and 
the  royal  authority,  in  all  thofe  particulars,  lay  un- 
der no  manner  of  reflriftiorj.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  fb 
capital  an  article,  were  never  effeftually  fixed  tiU 
the  time  of  Magna  Charta  ^  \  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  general  promife  here  given,  of  accepting  a  juft 

b  See  Appendix  11.         ^  Matth.  Paris,  p.  38.    Horeden,  p.  468. 
^rompton,  p.  1021.  Hagulftad,  p.  310.  ^  Glanv.  lib.  i.  cap.56« 

Wnat  is  called  a  relief  in  the  Conqueror's  laws,  preferved  by  Ingulf, 
ieems  to  have  been  the  heriot  5  ilnce  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  other  bur» 
dens  of  the  feudal  law,  were  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  Confelibr, 
,||rhofe  lavs  thpfe  oii^in^lly  wcrCf 
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C  ^  A  P.  and  lawful  relief,  ought  to  have  been  reduced  ta 
y^  1  ,  more  precifion,  in  order  to  give  fecurity  to  the  fub- 
1100,  jcft.  The  oppreffion  of  wardfliip  and  marriage  was 
perpetuated  even  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11. :  And 
it  appears  from  Glanville  %  the  famous  jufticiary  of 
I^nry  II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any  man  died 
inteftatc,  an  accident  which  muft  have  been  very 
frequent  when  the  art  of  writing  was  fo  litde  known, 
the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  feize 
all  the  moveables,  and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even 
the  children  of  the  deceafed  :  A  fure  mark  of  a  ty- 
rannical and  arbitrary  government. 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  Eng-. 
land  were,  during  this  age,  fo  licentious  a  people^i 
that  they  may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true 
*or  regi^lar  liberty ;  which  requires  fuch  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  morals  as  can  only  be  the 
refult  of  refledlion  and  experience,  and  muft  grow  to 
•«\*'^  v^V,  >perfedion  during  fcveral  ages  of  fettled  and  efta- 
■'  ♦^  i^        bliflied  government,     A  people  fo  infenfible  to  the 
'^    >  --     rights  of  their  fovereign  as  to  disjoint,  without  ne- 
ceflity,    the   hereditary   fucceffion,    and   permit   a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  place  of 
the  elder,  whom  they  efteemed,  and  who  was  guilty 
of  no  crime  but  being  abfent,    could  not  expeft 
that  that  prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to 
their  privileges,  or  allow  his  engagements  to  fetter 
Kis  power,  and  debai*  him  from  any  confiderable  in- 
tereft  or  convenience.     They  had  indeed  arms  in 
their  hands,  which  prevented  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
,  total    defpotifm,  and  left  their  pofterity  fufficient 

power,  whenever  they  fhould  attain  a  fulEcient  de- 
cree of  reafon,  to  alTume  true  liberty :  But  their 
turbulent  difpofition  frequently  prompted  them  to 
make  fuch  ufe  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more 

e  Lib.  7.  cap.  i5.  This  praftice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  king 
Edward,  ratified  by  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  p-  91* 
^ut  laws  had  at  that  time  vcty  Httle  influence  :  Tower  and  violence 
governed  every  thing. 

fitted 
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fitted  to  obftrudt  the  execudon  of  juftice,  than  to  CH  a  p. 
flop  the  career  of  violence  and  oppreffion.  The  ^  ^^:  ^ 
prince,  finding  that  greater  oppofition  was  often  ,io«. 
made  to  him  when  he  enforced  the  laws  than  when 
he  violated  them,  was  apt  to  render  his  own  will 
and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  government;  and,  on 
every  emergence,  to  confider  more  the  power  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  might  offend,  than  the  rights  of 
thofe  whom  he  might  injure.  The  very  form  of 
this  charter  of  Henry  proves  that  the  Norman  ba- 
rons (for  they,  rather  than  the  peopl?  of  England, 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  it)  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  quali* 
fied  to  condud,  in  conjunftion  with  their  fbvereign, 
the  machine  of  government.  It  is  an  aft  of  his  fole 
power,  is  the  reuilt  of  his  free  grace,  contains  fome 
articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who  poflcffes 
not  the  whole  legiflative  power,  and  who  may  not 
at  pleafure  revoke  all  his  conceffions. 

Henry,  farther  to  increafe  his  popularity,  de- 
graded and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  Flambard, 
bifliop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  of  oppreffion  under  his  brother^:  But  this  a<St  , 
was  followed  by  another,  which  was  a  direft  viola* 
tion  of  his  own  charter,  and  was  a  bad  prognoftic 
of  his  fincere  intentions  to  obferve  it  5  He  kept  the 
fee  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  retained  poffcffion  of  all  its  revenues. 
Senfible  of  the  great  authority  which  Anfelm.ha4 
acquired  by  his  charafter  of  piety,  and  by  the  per- 
fecutions  which  he  had  undergone  from  William, 
he  fent  repeated  meffages  to  him  at  Lyons,  where 
he  refided,  and  invited  him  to  return  and  take  pof- 
fcffion t>f  his  dignities  *.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pre-  #\ ."  •  %"* 
.  late,  he  propofed  to  him  the  renewal  of  that  homage 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  108.    W.  Malm.  p.  156.    Matth.  Paris,  p,  3^. 
Alur.  Bcverl.  p.  144.  S  Chron.  Say.  p.  208.    Order.  Vital* 

p.  783.    Matth,  Paris,  p.  39.    T.  Ruabornc,  p.  173. 

which 
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c  HA  P.  ^hich  he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which  had  hevcf 
^  _*  ,  been  refufed  by  any  Englilh  bilhop :  But  Anfelm 
aioo.  had  acquired  other  fentiments  by  his  journey  » 
Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  abfolute  refufal.  He 
objeded  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Bari,  at  whicli 
he  hinnfelf  had  afliftedj  and  he  declared;  that  fo  far 
from  doing  homage  for  his  fpiritual  dignity,  he 
vould  not  fo  much  as  comTnunicate  with  any  eccle* 
fiaftic  who  paid  that  fubmiflion,  or  who  accepted  of 
inveftitures  from  laymen.  Henry,  who  expefted^ 
in  his  prefent  delicate  fituation,  to  reap  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  authority  and  popularity  of  An- 
felm^  durft  not  infift  on  his  deman4':  He -only 
defired  that  the  controverfy  might  be  fufpended  j- 
.  and  that  meffengcrs  'might  be  fent  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  matters  witli  the  pope,  and 
obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
England. 
Maitiage  There  immediately  occurred  an  important  affair, 
y^^*  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  authority  of  Anfelnn.  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  had,  on  her  father's  death,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  revolutions  in  the  Scottifh  government, 
been  brought  to  England,  and  educated  under  her 
aunt  Chriftina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rumfey.  This 
princefs  Henry  purpofed  to  marry ;  but  as  fhe  had 
worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken  the  vows,  doubts 
might  arife  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  adt; 
and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  fhock^ 
in  any  particular,  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  fub- 
jQ6ts.  The  affair  was  examined  by  Anfelm^  in  a 
council  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  which  was  fum- 
y         .  moned  at  Lambeth :  Matilda  riicre  proved  that  fhe 

|Wi^^/itW- had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a  view  of  entering  into 
a  religious  life,  but  merely  in  confequence  of  a  cuf^ 
torn  familiar  to  the  Englifh  ladies  who  protected 

I  $  W.^  Malm.  p.  2a5» 

I  theur 
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thdr  chaftity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Nor-  ^  ^A  F. 
mans,  by  taking  Ihelter  under  that  habit  *,  which,  ^,^1  _^ 
amidft  the  horrible  licentioufnefs  of  the  times>  was  yet  noo. 
generally  revered.  The  council,  fenfible  that  even  a 
princefs  had  otherwife  no  fecurity  for  her  honour, 
admitted  this  reafon  as  valid:  They  pronounced 
that  Matilda  was  ftill  free  to  marry*;  and  her 
efpoufals  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  ^.  No  aft  of  the 
king's  reign  rendered  him  equally  popular  with  his 
Englifli  iubjefts,  and  tended  more  to  cftablilh  him 
on  the  throne.  Though  Matilda,  during  the  life  of 
her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line,  fhe  was  become  very  dear  to  the  Englifli  on 
account  of  her  connexions  with  it:  And  that  people* 
who  before  the  conqueft  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  in- 
difference towards  their  ancient  royal  family,  had 
felt  fo  feverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that 
they  reflefted  with  extreme  regret  on  their  former 
liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild 
adminiftration,  when  the  blood  of  their  native 
princes  fhould  be  mingled  with  that  of  their  new 
fovereigns '. 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry,  which,  inrafioofcy 
if  time  had  been  allowed  for  thefe  virtues  to  produce  ^^^  *•- 
their  full  effeft,  would  have  fecured  him  poireflion 
of  the  crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being  fruftrated 
by  the  fudden  appearance  of  Robert,  who  returned 
to  Normandy  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  William.     He  took  poffelfion,  without  op-      not, 
pofition,  of  that  dutchy  j    and  immediately  made 
preparations    for    recovering   England,    of  which, 
during   his  abience,  he   had  by  Henry's'  intrigues 
been  fo  unjuftly  defrauded.     The  great  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  Eaft  forwarded  his  preten- 
fions  i  and  the  Norman  barons,  fenfible  of  the  con- 
sequences, expreffed  the  fame  difcontent  at  the  fe- 

*  Eadmei'i  p.  57.  •  *  Ibid.  k  Hoveden,  p.  468. 

A  M.  PariSf  p.  40. 

paration 
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» 

C  HA  P.  paration  of  the  dutch^  and  kingdom,  which  ha<! 

\_-*^  J  appeared  on  the  acceflion  of  William.  Robert  dc 
»iox.  Belcfme  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  William 
de  la  Warrenne  earl  of  Surrey,  Arnulf  de  Mont- 
gomery, Walter  GifFard,  Robert  de  Pontefra6fct 
Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grentmefnil,  and  many 
others  of  the  principal  nobility ",  invited  Robert 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  England,  and  promifed, 
on  his  landing,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces. 
Even  the  feameh  were  afFefted  with  the  general  po- 
pularity of  his  name,  and  they  carried  over  to  him 
the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  been  equipped 
to  oppofe  his  paflage.  Henry,  in  this  extremity, 
began  to  be  apprehe^five  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for 
his  crown  j^  and  had  recourfe  to  the  fuperftition  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  fcntiment  of 
juflice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anfclm,  whole 
fanftity  and  wifdom  he  pretended  to  revere.  He 
confulted  him  in  all  difficult  emergencies;  feemed 
.  to  be  governed  by  him  in  eveiy  meafure ;  promifed 
a  ftrift  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  privileges ;  profeffed 
a  great  attachment  to  Rome,  and  a  refolution  of 
perfevering  in  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees 
o&  councils  and  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 
By  thefe  carefles  and  declarations  he  entirely  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  primate,  whofe  influence  over 
the  people,  and  authority  with  the  barons,  were  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  him  in  his  prefent  fituation. 
Anfelm  fcrupled  not  to  affure  the  nobles  of  the 
king's  fincerity  in  thbfe  profeffions  which  he  made, 
of  avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  oppreflive  govern* 
ment  of  his  father  and  brother:  He  even  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  recommended  to 
the  foldiers  the  defence  of  their  prince,  reprefented 
the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
prognoilicated  to  them  the  greateft  happinefs  from 
the  government  of  fo  wife  and  ju^t  a  fovereign.     By 

«  Order.  Vital,  p.  785. 
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this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influerjce  of  the  earh  C  '^^a.p* 
oFWarwicand  Mellent; , of  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  .    _  '  ^ 
de  Reavers,    and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,   powerful      noi. 
barons,  who  ftill  adhered  to  thc.prefent  govern- 
ment, the  army  was  retained  in  the  king's  interefts, 
and  marched,  with  feeming  union  and  firmnefs,  to 
oppofc  Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his  forces  at 
Portfmouth, 

The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  for  Acrom* 
fomc  days  without  coming  to  aftion;    and  both  JJJjf^^p'i 
princes,    being  apprehenfivc  of  the  event,  which  ben. 
would  probably  be  decifive,  hearkened  the  more 
willingly  to  the  counfels  of  Anfelm  and  the  other 
great  men  who  mediated  an  accommodation   be- 
tween them.     After  employing  fome  negociation, 
it  was  agreed  that  Robert  fhould  refign  his  preten- 
fions  to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an 
annual  penfion  of  3000  marks  i  that  if  either  of  the 
princes  died  without  iflue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed 
to   his  dominions;     that    the    adherents  of  each 
Ihould  be  pardoned,  and  reftored  to  all  their  pof-     ^ 
feffions  either  in  Normandy  or  England  j  and  that 
neither  Robert  nor  Henry  fhould  thenceforth  en- 
courage,   receive,   or  protedl  the  enemies  of  die 
other  \ 

This  treaty,  though  calculated  fo  much  for  nox. 
Henry's  advantage,  he  was  the  firft  to  violate.  He 
reftored  indeed  the  eftates  of  all  Robert's  adherents ; 
but  was  fecretly  determined,  that  noblemen  fo 
powerful  and  fo  ill  afFefted,  who  had  both  inclina- 
tion and  ability  to  difturb  his  government,  fhould 
not  long  remain  unmolefted  in  their  prefent  opu- 
lence and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the  earl  of 
Shrcwfbury,  who  was  watched  for  fome  time  by 
fpies,  and  then  indifted  on  a  charge,  confifting  of 
forty-five  articles*.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  know- 
ing his  own  guilt,  as  v/ell  as  the  prejudices  of  "his 

"  Chron«  Sax.  p.  109.     W.  Maimer,  p.  1^6. 
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c  ^A  P.  judges  and  the  power  of  his  profecutor,  had  rcf- 
^  -^1,_P  courfe  to  arms  for  defence :  But  being  foon  |  fup- 
iro».  preffed  by  the  aftivity  and  addrefs  of  Henry,  tie 
was  banifhed  the  kingdom^  and  hb  great  eftate  wai 
tonfifcated.  His  ruin  iayolved  that  of  his  two  bro- 
.  thers,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  arid  Roger  carl  of 
Lancafter.  Sooa  after  followed  the  profecutioa 
and  condemnation  of  Robert  de  Pontcfradt  and 
Robert  de  Mallet,  who  had  diftinguifticd  themfelvcs 
»io3,  among  Robert's  adherents.  William  de  Warcnnc 
was  the  next  viftim  •,  Even  William  earl  of  Corn- 
wal,  fon  of  die  earl  of  Mortaigne,  the  king's  uncle, 
having  given  matter  of  fu-fpicion  againft  &im>  loft 
all  the  vaft  acquifitions  of  his  family  in  England* 
Though  the  ufual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  afforded  a  plaufiblc  pretence  for  thofc 
profecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
fentences  pronounced  againft  thefe  noblemen  was 
wholly  iniquitous;  men  eafily  faw  or  conjcfturcd 
that  the  chief  part  of  their  guik  was  not  the  injufticc 
or  illegality  of  their  conduit.  Robert,  enraged  at 
the  fate  of  his  friends,  imprudently  ventured  to 
come  into  England;  and  he  remonftrated  with  his 
brother,  in  feverc  terms,  againft  this  breach  of 
treaty:  But  met  with  fa  bad  a  receptioa,  that  he 
began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty, 
ahd  was  ^ad  to  purchafe  an  efcape,.  by  refigning 
his  penfion. 

The  indifcrction  of  Robert  foon  expofed  him  to 
more  fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whofe  bravery 
and  candour  procured  him  relpedk  while  at  ti  dif- 
tance,  had  no  fooner  attained  the  pofieffion  of 
power  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  than  all  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  relaxed ;  and  he  fell  into  contempt 
among  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon  or  were 
fubjciSted  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned 
to  diflblute  pleafures  and  to  womanilh  fuperftition, 
he  was  fo  remifs,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treafurc 
and  the  exercifc  of  his  government^  that  his  fervants 
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|>nlage(i  his  money  with  impunity,  ftole  from  him 
his  very  clothes,  and  proceeded  thence  to  praftife 
every  fpecies  of  extortion  on  .his  defrncekfs  fub-  noj. 
jefts.  The  barons,  whom  a  fevere  adminiftration  ^"*^*^  ^^ 
alone  could  have  reftrained,  gave  reins  to  their  a//"*'"' 
unbounded  rapine  upon  their  vaflals,  and  inveterate 
animofities  againft  each  other  j  and  all  Normandy, 
during  the  reign  of  this  benign  prince,  was  become 
a  fcene  of  violence  and  depredation.  The  Nor- 
mans at  laft,  obferving  the  regular  government 
which  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  ufurped  tide, 
had  been  able  to  eftablifti  in  England,  applied  to 
him,  that  he  might  ufe  his  authority  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  thefe  diforders ;  and  they  thereby  afforded 
him  a  pretence  for  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
tnandy.  Inftead  of  employing  his  mediation  to 
render  his  brother's  government  refpeftable,  or  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  Normans  i  he  was  only 
attentive  to  fupport  his  own  partifans,  and  to  in- 
creafe  their  number  by  every  art  of  bribery,  in- 
trigue, and  infinuation.  Having  found,  in  a  vifit 
which  he  made  to  that  dutchy,  that  the  nobility 
jwere  more  difpofed  to  pay  fubmiffion  to  him  than 
to  their  legal  fovereign,  he  coUefted,  by  arbitrary 
extortions  on  England,  a  great  army  and  treafure, 
and  returned  next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a  fituation  "os* 
to  obtain,  either  by  violence  or  corruption,  the  do- 
minion of  that  province.  He  took  BayeUx  by 
ftorm  after  an  obftinate  fiege:  He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary  fiibmiffion  of  the 
inhabitants:  But  being  repulfed  at  Falaife,  and 
obliged  by  the  winter  leafon  to  raife  the  fiege,  he 
returned  into  England;  after  giving  affurances  to 
his  adherents  that  he  would  perfevere  in  fupportmg 
and  pfOtcfting  them. 

Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege      no6. 
of  Tenchebray  -,  and  it  became  evident,  from  his  o^N^^f 
preparations  and  progrefs,  that  he  intended  to  ufurp  mandy. 
die  entire  poflefiion  of  Normandy.     Robert  was  at 
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CHAP,  laft  roufcd  from  his  lethargy ;  and  being  fupponcd 
,  ^J'  ^  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Robert  dc  Bellefmc, 
1166.  the  king's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army,  and  approached  his  brother's  camp, 
with  a  view  of  finifhing,  in  one  decifive  battle,  the 
quarrel  between  them.  He  was  now  entered  on 
that  fcene  of  a£lion  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified 
to  excel;  and  he  fo  animated  his  troops  by  his  ex- 
Umple,  that  they  threw  the  Englilh  into  diforder> 
and  had  nearly  obtained  the  vidlory"*;  when  the 
flight  of  Bellefme  fpread  a  panic  among  the  Nor- 
mans, and  occafioned  their  total  defeat.  Heniy, 
befides  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy,  made 
near  ten  thoufand  prifoners;  among  whom  was 
duke  Robert  himfelf,  and  all  the  moft  confiderablc 
barons  who  adhered  to  his  interefts**.  This  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  final  redu6tion  of  Nor- 
mandy :  Roiien  immediately  fubmitted  to  thp  con- 
queror: Falaife,  after  fome  negociation,  opened 
Its  gates;  and  by  this  acquifition,  befides  ren- 
dering himfelf  mafter  of  an  important  fortrefs,  he 
got  into  his  hands  prince  William,  the  only  fon 
of  Robert :  Me  affcmbled  the  ftates  of  Normandy ; 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  all  the  vaflals 
of  the  dutchy,  having  fettled  the  government,  re- 
voked his  brother's  donations,  and  difmanded  the 
caliles  lately  built,  he  returned  into  England,  and 
carried  along  with  him  the  duke  as  prifoner.  That 
unfortunate  prince  was  detained  in  cuftody  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  left  than 
twenty-eight  years,  and  he  died  in  the  cattle  of 
Ciiidiff  in  Glamorganfhire ;  happy  if,  without  lofing 
his  liberty,  he  could  have  relinquifhed  that  power 
which  he  was  not  qualified  either  to  hold  or  exer- 
cife.  Prince  William  was  committed  to  die  care 
of  Plelie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had  married  Robert's 
natural  daughter,  and  who  being  a  man  of  probity 

**  H.  Hunt.  p.  379,     M.  Paris,  p.  4.3.     Brompton,  p.  too*, 
p  Ejidsna;  p.  90*     Chron.  Sax.  p.  114..    Order.  Vital,  p.  821. 
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and  honour  beyond  what  was  ufual  in  thofe  ages,  c  h  a  ?• 
executed  the  truft  with  great  afFcftion  and  fidelity.  _  ^,*'_v 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the  no6. 
expedition  to  Jerufalenn,  and  who  had  lived  with 
fcim  ever  fince  in  Nornnandy,  was  another  illuf- 
trious  priforter  taken  in  the  batde  of  Tenchebray  **. 
Henry  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fettled  a  fnnall 
penfion  on  him,  with  which  he  retired;  and  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  England,  totally  ne- 
glcfted  and  forgotten.  This  prince  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  perfonal  bravery :  But  nothing  can  be 
a  ftronger  proof  of  hjs  mean  talents  in  every- other 
refpeft,  than  that,  notwithftanding  he  poflefled  the 
afFeftions  of  the  Englilh,  and  enjoyed  the  only-  legal 
title  to  the  throne,  he  was  allowed,  during  the 
reigns  of  fo  many  violent  and  jealous  ufurpers,  to 
live  unmolefted,  and  go  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

A  LITTLE  after  Henry  had  completed  the  con-      1107. 
queft  of  Normandy,  and  fettled  the  government  of  Jjo^^jj^^'^ 
that  province,  he  finiflied  a  controverfy,  which  had  quarrel 
been  long  depending  between  him  and  the  pope,  Y'"**  ^"" 
with  regard  to  the  inveftitures  in  ecclefiaftical  be-  penmate! 
nefices ;  and  though  he  was  here  obliged  to  relin- 
quish fome  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown,  he 
extricated  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  on  eafier  terms 
than  mod  princes,  who  in  that  age  were  fo  un- 
happy as  to  be  engaged  in  difputes  with  the  apof-r 
tolic  fee.     The  king's  fituation,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  obliged  him  to  pay  great  court  to 
Anfclm:   The   advantages    which   he   had  reaped 
from   the    zealous  friendfhip  of  that    prelate,  had 
made  him   fenfible   how  prone  the  minds  of  his 
people  were  to  fuperftition,  and  what  an  afcendan? 
the   ecclefiaftics   had    been   able    to  afllime   over 
them.     He  had  feen,  on  the  acceffion  qf  his  bro- 
ther Rufqs,  that  though  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture were  then  violated,  and  the  inclinations  of  al- 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  £14.    Ann.  Waved,  p.  144.*     , 
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moft  all  the  barons  thwarted,  yet  the  authority  «f 
_  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  prevailed  ov^r  all  other 

1107 r  confiderations :  His  own  cafe,  which  was  ftill  more 
unfavourable,    afforded  an  inftance    in  which    the 
clergy  had  more  evidently  (hewn   their  influence 
and  authority.     Thefe  recent  examples,  while  they 
made   him   cautious  not  to   offend  that  powerful 
body,    convinced  him,  at  the  fame  time,    that  i^ 
was  extremely  his  intereft  to  retain  the  former  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  in  filling  offices  of  fuch  vaft 
importance,  and  to  check  the  ccclefi^ftics  in  that 
independence  to  which  they  vifibly  afpired.     The 
choice  which  his  brother,    in   a  fit  of  penitencCji 
had  made  of  Anfelm,  was  To  far  unfortunate  to  the 
king's  pretenfions,  that  this  prelate  was  celebratccj 
for  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  aufterity  of  manners  j 
and  though  his  monkifh  devotion  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples   prognofticated  no  great  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  depth  of  policy,  he  was,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, a  more  dangerous  inftrument  in  the  hand^ 
of  politicians,    and    retained    a  greater   afcendant 
over  the   bigoted   populace.      The  prudence  ancj 
temper  of  the  king  appear  in  nqthing  ryiore  con- 
fpicuous  than .  in  the  management  of  this  delicate 
affair;  where   he  was  always  fenfible  that   it  had 
become  neceffary  for  him  to  rifque  his  whole  crown^ 
in  order  to  preferve  the  moft  invaluable  jewel  of  it  ^. 
Anselm  had  no   fooner  returned  from  banifh- 
ment,  than  his  refufal  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
raifed  a  difpqte,  which  Henry  evaded  at  that  cri- 
tical jundture,  by  promifing  to  fend  a  meflengerj^ 
in  order  to  compound  the  matter  with  Pafcal  IL 
who  then  filled  the  papal  throne,     Th.e  meflengcr, 
as  was  probably  forefeen,  returned  ^ith  an  abfo- 
lute  refufal  of  the  king's  demands  ^  -,  and  that  for- 
tified by  many  reafons,  which  were  welj  qualified  tq 
'  operate  on  the  underftaqdjngs  of  men  in  thofe  ages^ 

f  Eadmer,  p.  5^  \  W.  IV^alm.'p,  %%s^ 
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Paical  quoted  the  fcriptures,  to  prove  that  Chrift  ^  ^^  P» 

was  the  door ;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  ec-  ^_  _!L  ji 

trlefiaftics  muft  enter  into  the  church  through  Chrift     1107* 

alone,    not  through  the  civil  magiftrate,    or   any 

profane  hjtHtti  \    ^  It  is  monftrous/*  added  the 

pontiff,   ^  that  a  fon  (hould  pretend  to  beget  his  j^^^  ^ 

*'    father^  or  a  man  to  create  his  God :  Priefts  are  j^j^^i^puJ^  tC^ 

^'  called  gods  in  fcripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of  /^      / 

*'  God :  And  will  you,  by  your  abominable  pre- 

*'  tenfions  to  grant  them  their  inveftiture,  afliime 

*'  the  right  of  creating  them*  ?** 

But  how  convincing  foever  thefe  arguments,  they 
could  not  perfuade  Ifcnry  to  refign  fo  important  a 
prerogative  i  and,  perhaps,  as  he  was  poflefled  of 
great  refiedion  and  learning,  he  thought  that  the 
abfurdity  of  a  man's  creating  his  God,  even  allow- 
ing priefts  to  be  gods,  was  not  urged  with  the  beft 
grace  by  the  Roman  pontifF.  But  as  he  defired 
ftill  to  avoid,  at  leaft  to  delay,  the  coming  to  any 
dangerous  extremity  with*  the  church,  he  perfuaded 
Anfelm,  that  he  (hould  be  able,  by  farther  negoti- 
ation, to  attain  fome  compofition  with  Pafcal  \  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  difpatched  three  bilhops  to 
Rome,  while  Anfelm  fent  two  meflengers  of  his 
own,  to  be  more  fully  aflured  of  the  pope's  inten- 
rions^  Pafcal  wrote  back  letters  equally  pofitivc 
and  arrogant,  both  to  the  king  and  primate ;  ur- 
ging to  the  former,  that  by  affuming  the  right  of  in- 
veftitures,  be  committed  a  kind  ot  fpiritual  adul- 
tery with  the  church,  who  was  the  fpoufc  of  Chrift, 
and  who  muft  not  admit  of  fuch  a  commerce  with  \ 

any  other  perfon";  and  infifting  with  the  latter,  '] 

that  the  prcteniion  of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was 

*  EaiWoer,  p.  60.  Tliis  topic  is  further  enforced  in  p.  73^  74* 
ficealfo  W.  Malm.  p.  i^j. 

•  £admer,  p.  61.  I  much  Aifpefl,  thar  this  text  of  fcripture  is  a 
ioxpix'^  of  his  holinefs  \  For  I  have  not  been  abJe  to  find  it.  Yet  it 
paficd  current  in  thofe  ages,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the  clergy  at 
1^  foundation  of  their  power.     See  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  169. 

<  £admer>  p.  6a.    W.Malm.  j>.  xs5.  "  Eadmer,  pr^a. 
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CHAP,  the  foiirce  of  all  fimony ;  a  topic  which  had  but  too 

^  _   '  ^  much  foundation  in  thofe  ages  \ 
1107.  HE;NRy  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  fup- 

prcifs  the  letter  addrefled  to  himfelf,  ajud  to  perfuadc 
the  three  hifliops  to  prevaricate,  and  a(Jprt  upon 
their  epifcopal  faith,  that  Pafcal  had  aflured  them 
in  private  of  his  good  intentions  towards  Henry, 
and  of  his  refolution  not  to  refent  any  future  exer- 
tion of  his  prerogative  in  granting  inveftitures ;. 
though  he  himfelt  fcrupled  to  give  this  aflurance 
under  his  hand,  left  other  princes  fhould  copy  the 
example,  and  afliime  a  like  privilege '-  Anfclm's 
two  meflengers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him, 
that  it  was  impoffible  this  ftory  could  have  any 
foundation :  But  their  word  ,was  not  deemed  equal 
to  that  of  three  bifhops ;  and  the  king,  as  if  he  had 
finally  gained  his  caufe,  proceeded  to  fill  the  lecs  or 
Hereford  and  Salifbury,  and  to  inveft  the  new  bi- 
fhops in  the  ufual  manner'^.  But  Anfelm,  who, 
as  he  had  good  reafon,  gave  no  credit  to  the  affever- 
ation  of  the  king's  meflengers,  refufed  not  only  to 
confecrate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with 
them;  and  the  bifhops  themftlves,  finding  how 
odious  they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the 
cnfigns  of  their  dignity.  The  quarrel  every  day 
increafed  between  ihe  king  and  the  primate:  The 
former,  notwithftanding  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  his  temper,  threw  out  menaces  againft  fuch 
as  Ihould  pretend  to  oppofe  hin^  in  exerting  the  an- 
cient prerogative^  of  his  crown :  And  Anfelm,  fen- 
fible  of  his  own  dangerous  fituation,  defired  leave 
to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the 
cafe  before  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well 
pleafed  to  rid  himfelf,  without  violence,  of  fo  in- 
flexible an  antagonift,  readily  granted  him  permif- 
fion.     The  prelate  was  attended  to  the  Ihorc  by  in- 

Y  Eadmer,  p.  64^  66.  *  Eadmer,  p.  65.     W.  Malm.  p.  S15. 

y  £a(lmer,  p.  66.     W.  Mjilm.  p.  215.     Hovedcn,  p.  469*     Sim. 
Dimelin.  p»  228. 
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finite  multitudes,  not  only  monks  and  clergymen,  ^*^x^***. 
but  people  of  all  ranks,  who  fcrvipled  not  in  this  ^ — -v^-^ 
manner  to  declare  for  their  primate  againft  their     1107. 
fovereign,  and  who  regarded  his  departure  as  the 
final  abolition  of  religion   and  true  piety  in   the 
kingdom  ^     The  king,  however,  feized  all  the  re- 
venues of  his  fee ;  and  fent  William  de  Warelwaft 
to  negotiate  with  Pafcal,  and  to  find  fome  means 
of  accommodation  in  this  delicate  affair. 

The  Englifh  minifter  told  Pafcal,  that  his  ma- 
fter  would  rather  loofe  his  crown,  than  part  with 
the  right  of  granting  inveftitures.  "  And  1,"  re-  ^  '^  * 
plied  Pafcal,  "  would  rather  lofe  my  head  than  al-  \'  . 
*•  low  him  to  retain  it  *."  Henry  fecretly  prohi- 
bited Anfelm  from  returning,  unlefs  he  refolved  to 
conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  refidence  at  Ly- 
ons, in  expectation  that  the  king  would  at  lad  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  point  which  was  the  prefent 
objeft  of  controverfy  between  them.  Soon  after, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  monaftery  at  Bee 
in  Normandy;  and  Henry,  befides  reftoring  to  him 
the  revenues  of  his. fee,  treated  him  with  the  greateft 
relpeft,  and  held  feveral  conferences  with  him,  in 
order  to  fofi:en  his  oppofition,  and  bend  him  to  fub- 
miflion**.  The  people  of  England,  who  thought 
all  difi^erences  now  accommodated,  were  inclined  to 
blame  their  primate  for  abfenting  himfelf  fb  long 
from  his  charge ;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from 
his  partifans,  reprefenting  the  neceffity  of  his  Ipeedy 
return.  The  total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of 
religion  and  Chriftianity  was  likely  to  enfue  from 
the  want  of  his  fatherly  care :  The  moft  fhocking 
cuftoms  prevail  in  England  :  And  the  dread  of  his 
feverity  being  now  removed,  fodomy,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair,  gain  ground  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  and  thefe  enormities  openly  appear 

*  E?.dmcr,  p.  71.  •  Fadmcr,  p.  73.     W.  Malm.  p.  is6« 

M«  Paris,  p.  40.  P  iluvedcn,  p.  47i« 
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^  ^vA^*  every  where,  without  fcnfe  of  Ihame  or  fear  of  jm- 
^^r^  nifhmentS 
1107.         The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  much  admired ;  and  men,  judging  by  fuccefs^ 
Jiavc  bellowed  the  higheft  eulogies  on  that  pru- 
dence by  which  a  power,  from  Uich  flender  begin- 
nings, could  advance,  without  force  of  arms,  to 
cftablifti  an  univerfal  and  almoft  abfolute  monarchy 
in  Europe.     But  the  wiidom  of  fo  long  a  fucceffion 
of  .men  who  filled  the  papal  throne,  and  who  were 
of  fuch  different  ages,   tempers,   and  interefts,  is 
A  Wyjf^  o^t  intelligible,  and  could  never  have  place  in  na- 

/^/^  ^/^  ^^^^  Tjjg  inftrument,  indeed,  with  which  they 
C^A>ii^Olp  wrought,  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  peo- 
ple, IS  fo  grofs  an  engine,  of  flich  univerfal  preva-*^ 
fence,  and  fo  little  liable  to  accident  or^diforder,  that 
it  may  be  fuccefsful  even  in  the  moft  unfkilful 
hands ;  and  fcarce  any  indifcretion  can  fruftrate  its 
operations.  While  the  court  of  Rome  was  openly 
abandoned  to  the  moft  flagrant  diforders,  even 
while  it  was  torn  with  fchifms  and  fafUons,  the 
power  of  the  church  daily  made  a  fcnfible  progreft 
in  Europe ;  and  the  temerity  of  Gregory  and  cau- 
tion of  Pafcal  were  equally  fortunate  in  promoting 
^  it.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  neceflity  which  they 
lay  under  of  being  protedcd  againft  the  violence  of 
princes  or  rigour  of  the  laws,  were  well  pleafed  to 
adhere  to  a  foreign  head,  who,  being  removed  from 
I  the  fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ 

I  the  power  of  thej^^hole  church  in  defending  her  an- 

I  cient  or  ufurped  properties  and  privileges,    when 

invaded  in  any  particular  country':  The  monks, 
defirous  of  an  independence  on  their  dioccfans,  pro- 
fefled  a  ftill  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  triple 
crown ;  and  the  ftupid  people  pofleffed  no  fcience 
or  reafon,  which  they  could  oppofe  to  the  moft  ex- 
orbitant prctenfions.     Nonfenfe  paflcd  for  demon- 

«  Egidxner,  p.  8i* 
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((ration :  The  moft  criminal  means  were  lanAified 
by  the  piety  of  the  end :  Treaties  were  not  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  binding,  where  the  interefts  of  God  were  ""Tioy? 
concerned  :  The  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  ftates 
had  no  authority  againft  a  divine  right :  Impudent 
forgeries  were  received  as  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity :  And  the  champions  of  holy  church,  if 
fuccefsful,  were  celebfated  as  heroes;  if  unfortu- 
nate, were  worfhipped  as  martyrs  j  and  all  events 
thus  turned  out  equallv  to  the  advantage  of  clerical 
ufurpations.  Pafcal  himfelfi  the  reigning  pope, 
was,  in  the  courfc  of  this  very  controverfy  concern- 
ing inveftitures,  involved  in  circumftances,  and  ne- 
ceffitated  to  follow  a  condudt,  which  would  have 
drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince 
that  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  like 

fituation.     His  perfon  was  feized  by  the  emperor  ^ '  y^   ^ 

Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged,  by  a  formal  treaty,  ^^^"^  V 

to  refign  to  that  nionarch  the  right  of  granting  \n-^,^s^rSt^^ 

veftitures,  for  which  they  had  fo  long  contended  *•   /$^         ^ 

In  order  to  add  greater  folemnity  to  this  agreement,  ^^<V*^^-^ 

the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  together  on 

the  fame  hofte ;  one  half  of  which  was  given  to  the 

prince,  the  other  taken  by  the  pontiff:  The  moft 

tremendous  imprecations  were  publicly  denounced 

on  either  of  them  who  fhould  violate  the  treaty ; 

Yet  no  fooner  did  Pafcal  recover  his  liberty,  than 

he  revoked  all  his  conceffions,  and  pronounced  the 

fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the  emperor, 

who,    in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  fubmit   to  the 

terms  required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  pre- 

tenlions,  which  he  never  could  refume  *. 

The  king  of  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into 
the  fame  dangerous  fituation:  Pafcal  had  already 
excommunicated  the  earl  pf  Mellent,  and  the  other 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  167. 

e  Pa^re  Paolo  ibpra  bcnef.  accjef,  p.  xti,    W.  Malmef,  p.  170, 
Chi'on.  Abb.  St.  P«ui  de  Bvrgo^  p,  63.    Sim.  Dttnelm.  p.  S33. 
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minifters  of  Henry,  who  were  inftrumcntal  in  fup- 
_^^^  porting  his  pretentions  ^ :    He  daily  menactrd  the 
Tioj^  King  himfelf  with  a  like  fentence ;  and  he  fufpended 
the  blow  only  to  give  him  leifure  to  prevent  it  by  a 
timely  fubmiflion.     The  malcontents  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  opportunity  of  difturbing  his  govern- 
ment   by  confpiracies    and    infurreftions^:     The 
king*s  beft  friends  were  anxious  at  the  profpeft  of 
'  an  incident  which  would  fct  their  religious  and  civil 
duties  at  variance :  And  the  countefs  of  Blois,  his 
fifter,  a  princefs  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence 
over  him,  was  afFrightened  with  the  danger  of  her 
brother's  eternal  damnation  **.     Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  feemed  determined  to  run  all  hazards,  rather 
than    refign  a  prerogative    of  fuch    importance, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predeceffors ;  ' 
s  .^  ,   \^and  it  feemed  probable,  from  his  great  prudence 
.    and  abilities,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fuftain  his 
*  '     •       rights,    and  finally  prevail  in  the  conteft.     While 
^  ^i\    Pafcal  and  Henry  thus  flood  mutually  in  awe  of 
*  each  other,  it  was  the  more  eafy  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation  between  them,  and  to  find  a  me* 
dium  in  which  they  might  agree. 
Compro-         Before  bifliops  took  poffeflion  of  their  dignities^ 
mife  with    they  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pafs  through 
Attfclm.    ^^^  ceremonies:  They  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  foverfeign  a  ring  and  crofier,  as  fymbols  of  their 
office  i  and  this  was  called  their  invejiiture :  They 
alfo  made   thofe   fubmiflions  to  the  prince  which 
were  required  of  vaflals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal 
law,  and  which  received  the  name  of  homage.     And 
as  the  king  might  refufe  both  to  grant  the  invefti- 
ture  and  to  receive  the  homagCy  though  the  chapter 
had,  by  fome  canons  of  the  middle  age,  been  en- 
dowed with  the  right  of  eleftion,  the  fovercign  had 
in  reality  the  fole  power  of   appointing   prelates. 

^  Eadmcr,  p.  79.  8  Ibid.  p.  So.  *»  Ibid.  p.  79- 
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Urban  IL  had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  chap. 
of  granting  invcftiture  and  of  receiving  homage  * :  ^^  i  ^ 
The  emperors  never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars      noj. 
and  negotiations,  to  make  any  diftinftion  be  ad- 
mitted between  them :  The  interpofition  of  profane 
laymen,  in  any  particular,  was  ftill  reprefented  as 
impious  and  abominable:  And  the  church  openly 
afpired  to  a  total  independence  on  the  ftate.     But 
Henry  had  put  England,  as  well  as   Normandy,  ^     ; 

in  fuch  a  fituation  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his  ne-  ^*    *    v ' 

gotiations;  and.Pafcal  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
with  his  refigning  the  right  of  granting  inveftitures, 
by  which  the  fpiritual  dignity  was,  fiippofed  to  be 
conferred;  anil  he  allowed  the  bifliops  to  do  hoir 
mage  for  their  temporal  properties  and  privileges ''. 
The  pontiff  was  well  pleafed  to  have  made  this  ac- 
quifition,  which,  he  hoped,  would  in  time  involve 
the  whole :  And  the  king,  anxious  to  procure  an 
dcape  from  a  very  dangerous  fituation,  was  con- 
tent to  retain  fome,  though  a  more  precarious  au- 
thorit)^  in  the  eledion  of  prelates. 

After  the  principal  controverfy  was  accommo-  ^ 
dated,  it  was  not  difficult  to  adjuft  the  other  differ- 
ences.    The  pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  communicate 
with  the  prelates  who  had  already  received  invefti- 
tures  from  the  crown;    and  he  only  required  of 
them  fome  fubmifllons  for  their  paft  mifconduft  ^ 
He  alfp  granted  Anfelm  a  plenary  power  of  reme- 
dying every  other  diforder,  which,  he  faid,  might 
arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  country".   Such 
was  the  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of 
the  Englifh  j  and  nothing  can  be  a  flronger  proof 
of  the   miferable  ignorance   in  which  that  people 
were  then  plunged,  than  that  a  man,  who  fat  on 
the  papal  throne,  and  who  fubfiftcd  by  abfurditics 

# 

'  Eadmer,  p.  91.     W.  Malm.  p.  163.     Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  230. 

k  Eadmer,  p.  91.  W.  Malm.  p.  164.  417.  .Hoveden,  p.  471. 
M.  Paris,  p.  43.  T.  Riidl>.  p.  174.  Brompron,  p.  1000.  W^ilkins, 
p.  303.  Chrpn.  Dunft.  p.  2  1.         ^  Eadmer,  p.  87.        «  Ibid,  p.  9r. 
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and  nonfenfe,  fhould  think  himfelf  incitled  to  treat 
^  them  as  barbarians. 
1x07.  During  the  courfe  of  thefe  controverfies,  a 
fynod  was  held  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  king^ 
intent  only  on  the  main  difpute,  allowed  fome  ca- 
nons of  lefs  importance  to  be  enafted,  whicli  tend- 
ed to  promote  the  ufurpltions  of  the  clergy.  The 
celibacy  of  priefts  was  enjoined ;  a  point  which  it 
was  (till  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execution : 
And  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry  within 
the  feventh  degree  of  affinity ".  By  this  contriv- 
ance the  pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he  reap- 
'ed  from  granting  difpenfations ;  and  likewife  thofe 
from  divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then 
rare,  and  parifh  regifters  were  not  regularly  kept» 
it  was  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  degrees  of  affinity 
even  among  people  of  rank;  and  any  man  who  had 
.  money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  di- 
vorce, on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  nearly 
related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the  canons^ 
The  fynod  alfo  paffed  a  vote,  prohibiting  the  laity 
from  wearing  long  hair'.  The  averfion  of  the 
clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to  England- 
When  the  king  went  to  Normandy,  before  he  had 
conquered  that  province,  the  bifhop  of  Secz,  in  a 
formal  harangue,  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  redrefs 
the  manifold  diforders  under  which  the  government 
laboured,  and  to  oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair 
in  a  decent  form.  Henry,  though  he  would  not 
rcfign  his  prerogatives  to  the  church,  willingly 
'  prted  with  his  hair :  He  cut  it  in  the  form  which 

they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the  courtiers 
to  imitate  his  example '. 
T*2i  '^"^  acquifition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point 

*  "^  •  \)f  Henry's  ambition ;  being  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  and  the  only  territory,  which,  while 
in  his  poffeffion,  gave  him  any  weight  or  confidcr- 

A  Eadmer,  p.  679  6t.    Spelni.  Cone.  vol.  11.  p.  «z. 
♦  fiadmer,  p.  6S.  f  Order.  Vitad.  p.  816, 
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arion  on  the  continent :  But  the  injufticc  of  his  ^  ^a.  p. 
ufurpation  was  the  fource  of  great  inquietude,  in-  ^  -^-jr 
volved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and  obliged  him  to  zioy. 
impofe  on  his  Englifh  fubjefts  thofc  many  heavy 
and  arbitrary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  hiftorians,  of 
that  age  unanimoufly  complain^.  His  nephew 
William  was  but  fix  years  of  age,  when  he  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Helic  de  St.  Saen ;  and  it  • 
is  probable,  that  his  reafon  for  intruding  that  im- 
portant charge  to  a  man  of  fo  unblemiuxed  a  cha- 
radler,  was  to  prevent  all  malignant  fufpicions,  in  ' 
cafe  any  accident  Ihould  befal  the  life  of  the  young 
prince.  He  foon  repented  of  his  choite ;  but  when  iix«* 
he  defired  to  recover  poflTeffion  of  William's  per- 
Ibn,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to 
the  court  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him 
proteftion '.  In  proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up 
to  man's  eftate,  he  difcovered  virtues  becoming  his 
birth;  and  wandering  through  different  courts  of 
Europe,  he  excited  the  friendjy  conipaffion  d( 
many  princes,  and  raifed  a  general  indignation 
againft  his  uncle,  who  had  fo  unjuftly  bereaved  him 
of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the  Grofs,  Ion  of  Phi- 
lip, was  at  this  time  king  of  France,  a  brave  and 
generous  prince,  who  having  been  obliged  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in 
order  to  efcape  the  perfccutions  of  his  ftep- mother 
Bertrude,  had  been  proteiled-by  Henry,  and  had 
thence  conceived  a  pcrfonal  fricndlhip  for  him.  But 
thefe  ties  were  foon  diflblved  after  the  acceflion  of 
Lewis,  who  found  his  interefts  to  be  in  fo  many 
particulars  oppofite.  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
and  who  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending 
the  annexation  of  Normandy  to  England.  He 
joined,  therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flan- 
ders in  giving  ,difquiet  to  Henry's  government; 

4  Eadmer,  p.  83.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  211,  211,  213.  219^  220.  22S« 
H.  Hunt.  p.  380.    HovedcD,  p.  470.    Ann:  Waveil,  p.  143. 
»  Order.  Vital,  p.  837. 
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CHAP,  and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  defend-  his  foreign 
^  '  J  dominions,  found  himfclf  obliged  to  go  over  to 
III©. .  Normandy,  where  he  refided  two  years.  The  war 
which  enfued  among  thofe  princes  was  attended 
with  no  memorable  eveYit,.  and  produced  only  flight 
fl^irmiflies  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak 
condition  of  the  fovcreigns  in  that  age,  whenever 
their  fubjefts  were  not  roufed  by  fome  great  and 
urgent  occafion.  Henry,  by  contra6ling  his  eldeft 
fon  William  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk,  detached 
'  that  prince  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged  the 
others  to  come  to  an  accommodation'  with  him. 
This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  nephew, 
William,  retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  efpoufcd  his  caufe;  and  the  king 
of  France  having  foon  after,  for  other  reafons, 
joined  the  party,  a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  produced  no  event  more  memora- 
tu2.  ble  than  had  attended  the  former.  At  laft  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  flain  in  an  aftion  near 
Eu,  gave  fome  relpite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  war  with  more  advantage  againft  his 
enemies. 

Lewis  finding  himfclf  unable  to  wreft  Norman- 
dy from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourfc  to 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  applying  to  the  fpiritual 
power,  and  of  affording  the  ecclefiaftics  a  pretence 
to  interpoie  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes. 
He  carried  young  William  to  a  general  council, 
which- was  aiTembled  at  Rheims  by  pope  Calix- 
tus  II.  prefented  the  Norman  prince  to  them,  com- 
plained of  the  manifcft  ufurpation  and  injuftice  of 
Henry,  craved  the  affiftance  of  the  church  for.  rc- 
inftating  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  repre- 
fented  the  enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  fo 
brave  a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
champions  of  the  crofs,  and  who,  by  tJiat  very  qua- 
lity, was  placed  linder  the  immediate  protefl:ion 
pf  the  holy  fee.     Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the 

rights 
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rights  oF  his  crojvn  with  vigour,  and  yet  with  dex-  chap. 
ferity.  He  had  fcnt  over  the  Englifli  bifhops  to  >  ^J'  > 
this  fynod;  but  at  the  fame  time  had  warned  them  1119. 
that  if  any  farther  claims  were  ftarted  by  the  pope 
or  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  and  maintain 
the  prerogatives  cranfmitted  to  him  by  his  prede- 
ccflbrs.  *^  Go,"  faid  he  to  them,  "  falute  die 
*^  jpope  in  my  name;  hear  his  apoftolical  precepts; 
^  but  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inven- 
*^  tions  into  my  kingdom."  Finding,  however, 
that  it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppofe 
the  efforts  of  Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambaffadors 
orders  to  gain  the  pope  and  his  favourites  by  liberal 
prefents  and  promiles.  The  complaints  of  the 
Norman  prince  were  thenceforth  heard  with  great 
coldnefs  oy  the  council;  and  Calixtus  confcfled, 
after  a  conference  which  he  had  the  fame  fummer 
with  Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renew- 
ed his  prefents,  that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever 
yet  been  acquainted  with,  he  was  beyond  compa- 
rifon  the  mod  eloquent  and  perfuaGve. 

The  wariike  meafures  of  Lewis  proved  as  inef- 
feftual  as  his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  fcheme  for 
furprifing  Noyon;  but  Henry  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  defign,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  and  fuddenly  attacked  the  French  at 
Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  towards  it.  A 
fharp  conflift  enfued;  where  prince  Wiljiam  be- 
haved with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himfelf  was 
in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  Crifpin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer, 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  * ;  but 
being  rather  animated  than  terrified  by  the  blow,  he 
immediately  beat  his  antagonifV  to  the  ground,  and 
ib  encouraged  his  troops  by  the  example,  that  they 
put  the  ^ench  to  total  rout,  and  had  very  nearly 

'  H.  Hunt.  p.  32r.    M»P;uiS(  p^4f*    I>>ccto>  p.  503. 
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C  HA  ?•  taken  their  king  prifoncr.    The  dignity  of  the  pfcr- 
y      '  ^  fons  engaged  in  this  flcirmiftii  rendered  it  the  moSb 
X119.     n)emorable  aftion  of  the  war:  For^  in  .other  re^. 
fpedts,    it  was  not  of  great  importance.     Thcrcj 
were  nine  hundred  horfemen^  who  fought  on  both^ 
fides ;  yet  were  there  only  two  perfons  (lain.     The 
reft  were  defended  by  that  heavy  armour  worn  by 
the  cavalry  in  thofe  times  ^    An  accommodation 
foon  after  cnfued  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England ;  and  the  interefts  of  young' William  were 
entirely  neglefted  in  it^ 
*"«>•         But  this  public  profperity  of  Henry  was  much 
prince*^     overbalanced  by  a  domeftic  calamity  which  befel 
wiiiiam.    him.     His.  only  fon  William  had  now  reached  his 
eighteenth  year;   and  the  king,  from  the  facility 
with  which  he  himfelf  had  ufurped    the  crown, 
dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might  fubvert  his 
family,  had  taken  care  to  have  him  recognized  fuc- 
ceflbr  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  car- 
ried him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he  might  receive 
►  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  dutchy.     The 

king,  on  his  return,  fet  fail  from  Barfleur,  and  was 
foon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  fight  of  land. 
The  prince  was  detained  by  fome  accident;  and  his 
failors,  as  well  as  their  captain  Thomas  Fitz- Ste- 
phens, having  fpent  the  interval  in  drinking,  were 
fo  fluttered,  that,  being  in  a  hurry  to  follow  the 
king,  they  heedlefsly  carried  the  fhip  on  a  rock, 
where  flie  immediately  foundered.  William  was 
put  into  the  long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the 
Ihip  J  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  fitter, 
the  countefs  of  Pcrche,  he  ordered  the  feamen  to 
row  back  in  hopes  of  faving  her :  But  the  num- 
bers who  then  crowded  in,  loon  funk  the  boat; 
and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perifhcd.  Above 
a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were  lott 

t  OrJer,  vrtal.  p.>54i 
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trt  this  occafion.    A  butcher  of  Roiien  wa5  the  ^  ^^  p- 
only  pcrfon  on  board  who  efcaped " :  He  clung  to  ^  _  1  _^ 
the  mafl^  and  was  taken  up  next  morning  by  fifh-     mo. 
eriMn.     Fitz-Stephens  alfo  took  hold  of  the  mail ; 
but  being  informed  by  the  butcher  that  prince 
William  had  perifhed^  he  faid  that  he  would  noc 
furvive  the  difaller ;  and  he  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  the  fea''.     Henry  entertained  hopes  for  three 
days,  that  his  fon  had  put  into  fome  diftant  port  of 
England:  But  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  ca« 
hmity  was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  he  never  after  was  feen  to  imle, 
nor  ever  recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulnefs  *. 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded  in  one 
refpeft  as  a  misfortune  to  the  Englifh  5  becaufe  it 
was  the  immediate  fource  of  thofe  civil  wars,  which, 
after  the  demife  of  the  king,  caufed  fuch  confufion 
in  the  kingdom :  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
young  prince  had  entertained  a  violent  averfion  to 
the  natives  j  and  had  been  heard  to  threaten,  that 
when  he  fhould  be  king,  he  would  make  them 
draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn  them  into  beafls 
of  burthen.  Thefe  prepoffeflions  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont,  when  it 
might  ferve  his  purpofe,  to  value  himfelf  on  his 
birth,  as  a  native  of  England  ^,  fhowed,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice 
againft  that  people.  All  hopes  of  preferment,  to 
ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil  dignities,  were  denied 
them  during  this*  whole  reign ;  and  any  foreigner, 
however  ignorant  or  worthlcfs,  was  fure  to  have  the 
preference  in  every  competition  *.  As  the  Englifh 
had  given  no  diflurbance  to  the  government  during 
the  courie  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate  iwitipathy  in 
a  prince  of  fo  much  temper  as  well  as  penetration, 
forms  a  prefumption  that  the  Englifh  of  that  age 

*  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  i4».    Alured  Bcverl.  p:  148. 
^  Otdtu  Vital,  p.  868.  «  Hovcden,  p%476.    Order.  Vital. 

p.  869,  7  Gul.  Nittb*  lib«  z.  cap.  3.  •  Eadroer,  p.  jio^ 
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^  ^f"  ^'  ^^^^  ft*l^  *  rude  and  barbarous  peojde  even  Com^ 

^  ^  -  _f  pared  to  the  Normans,  and  ifnpreffes  us  with  no 
iU9«  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners. 
Prince  William  left  no  children  j  and  the  king 
had  not  now  any  legitimate  iffue;  except  one 
daughter,  Matilda,  whom  in  mo  he  had  betroth- 
ed, though  only  eight  years  of  age  %  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  and  whom  he  had  then  fcnt  over 
to  be  educated  in  Germany  *.  But  as  her  abfence 
from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into  a  foreign 
family,  might  endanger  the  fucceflion,  Henry,  wh© 
was  now  a  widower,  was  induced  to  marry  in  hopes 

'^'tlP  *  ^*"  of  having  male  heirs  j  and  he  made  his  addreiles. 

Jugcr**^'  to  Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lovaine, 
II2X.  md  niece  of  pope  Calixtus,  a  young  princefs  of  an 
amiable  perfon  •  But  Adelais  bi'ought  him  no 
children;  and  the  .prince,  who  was  moft  likely  to 
difpute  the  fucceffion,  and  even  the  immediate  pof- 
feffion  of  the  crown,  recovered  hopes  of  fubverting 
his  rival,  who  had  fucceflivcly  feized  all  his  patri- 
monial dominions.  William,  the  Ton  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, was  ftill  protefted  in  the  French  court ;  and 
as  Henry's  connexions  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were 
broken  off  by  the  death  of  his  fon,  Fulk  joined  the 
party  of  the  unfortuhate  prince,  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  aided  him  in  raifirfg  difturb- 
ances  in  Normandy.  But  Henry  found  the  means 
of  drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  forming  anew 
with  him  a  nearer  connexion  than  the  former,  and 
one  more  material  to  the  interefts  of  that  count's 
J127.  family.  The  emperor,  his  fon-in-law,  dying  with- 
out iffue,  he  bellowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  infurc  her 
fucceffion  by  having  her  recognifed  heir  to  all  his 
dominions,  and  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Nor- 
xnandy.and  England  to  fwear  fealty  to  her.     He, 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ai  5.    W,  Malm.  p.  x66.    Order.  Vital,  p.  &s« 

*  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Chron,  Sax.  f.  223.    W.Maim,  p,  165.  ^ 
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hoped  that  the  choice  of  this  hufband  would  be  C  ha  p. 
more  agreeable  to  all  his  fubjefts  than  that  of  the  .       *    ^ 
emperor;  as  fecuring  them  from  the  danger  of  fell-     mg. 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  diftant  po- 
tentate, who  might  bring  them  into  fubjeftion,  and 
reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a  province :  But 
the  barons  were  difpleafed,  that  a  ftep  fo  material  to 
national  intercftshad  been  taken  without  confulting  ' 

them'';  and  Henry  had  too  fenfibly  experienced 
the  turbulence  of  their  dilpofition,  not  to  dread  the 
efFefts  of  their  rcfentment.  It  feemed  probable 
that  his  nephew's  party  might  gain  force  from  the 
increafe  of  the  malcontents :  An  acceffion  of  power 
which  that  prince  acquired  a  litde  after,  tended  to 
render  his  pretenfions  ftill  more  dangerous.  Charles 
earl  of  Flanders  being  affaffinated  during  tlie  cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice,  king  Lewis  immediately 
put  the  young  prince  in  poflelfion  of  that  county, 
to  which  he  had  pretenfions  in  the  right  of  his 
grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror.  But 
William  furvived  a  very  little  time  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  open  the  way  to  ftill 
farther  profperity.  He  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifh 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alface,  his  competitor  for 
Flanders;  and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  prefent, 
to  the  jealoufy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government 
confifts  in  the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  efta- 
bliihed  and  maintained  throughout  all  his  domi- 
nions during  the  greater  part  ot  his  reign.  The  mu- 
tinous barons  were  retained  in  fubjedtion ;  and  his 
neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which  they  made  upon 
him,  found  him  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  wcfe 
dilcouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  their  en- 
terprifes.  In  order  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Wclfli,  he  brought  over  fome  Flemings  in  the  year 
1 1 1 1,  and  fettled  them  in  Pembrokefhif  e,  where 

«.W.  Malm.  p.  J75.    TheannaU  of  Waywrly,  p.  150,  fay^that   . 
Ihp  king  aiked  and  obtained  the  confent  of  all  the  baiont. 

•  Z  3  they  J 
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CHAP,  they  long  maintained   a  different  language,   and 
y_  _  '  ^  cuftoms,    and  .manners,    from   their    neighbours. 
JX28.     Though  his  government  feems  to  have  been  arbi- 
trary in  England,   it  was  judicious  and  prudent; 
and  was  as  litde  op^relffive  as  the  neceflity  of  his 
affairs  would  permit.     He  wanted  not  attention  to 
the  redrefs  of  grievances ;  and  hiftorians  mention  in 
particular  the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  and  reftrain.     The  tenants 
in  the  king's  demefne  lands  were  at  that  time  oblig- 
ed to  fupply  gratis  the  court  with  provifions,  and  to 
furnifti  carriages  on  the  fame  hard  terms,  when  the 
king  made  a  progrcfs,  as  he  did  frequently,  into 
2^,         J         any  of  the  counties.     Thefe  exadions  were  fo  griev- 
^^^^J^^^^OMSy  and  levied  in  fo  licentious  a  manner,  that  the 
V   ^       farmers,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
/oiCptirr3  court,   often  deferted  their  houfcs,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  invaded  the  country  ^  \  and  Sheltered  their  per- 
fons  and  families  in  the  woods,  from  the  infults  of 
the  king's  retinue.     Henry  prohibited  thofe  enor- 
mities, and  punilhed  the  perfons  guilty  of  them  by 
cutting  off  their  hands,  legs,  or  other  members*. 
But  the,  prerogative  was  perpetual  j  the  remedy  ap- 
plied by  Henry  was  temporary;  and  the  violence 
icfelf  of  this  remedy,  fo  far  from  giving  fecurity  to 
the  people,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
government,  and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  like 
abufes. 

One  great  and  difficult  objed  of  the  king's  pru- 
dence was,  the  guarding  againft  the  encroachments 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  protefting  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  pope,  in  the  year 
iioi,  had  fent  Guy,  archbilhop  of  Vienne,  as  le- 
gate into  Britain ;  and  though  he  was  the  firft  that 
for  many  years  had  appeared  there  in  that  charafter, 
and  his  commiffion  gaVe  general  furprife  ^  the  king, 
who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 

'  Fadmer,  p.  94..    CJiron.  Sax.  p.  sia.  ^  Eadmer,  p.  94^ 

'  Ibid.  p.  58, 
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and  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  was  obliged  chap. 
to  ibbmic  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority.  ^  *  ^ 
But  in  the  year  1116,  Anfelm  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  xxa8« 
who  was  coming  over  with  a  like  legantine  com- 
miffion,  was  prohibited  from  entering  the  king- 
dom < ;  and  pope  Calixtus,  who  in  his  turn  was  then 
labouring  under  many  difficulties,  by  realbn  of  the 
pretenfions  of  Gregorf ,  an  antipope,  was  obliged  to 
promife,  that  he  never  would  tor  the  future,  except 
when  folicited  by  the  king  himfelf,  fend  any  legate 
into  England ''.  Notwithftanding  this  engagement, 
the  pope,  as  foon  as  he  had  fupprefled  his  ai>tagoniit, 
grated  the  cardinal  de  Crema  a  legantine  commif- 
fion  over  that  kingdom;  and  the  king,  who,  by 
reafon  of  his  nephew's  intrigues  and  invafions, 
found  himfelf  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  fituation, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  exercife  of  this  com- 
miffion  K  A  fynod  was  caDed  by  the  legate  at  Lon- 
don; where,  among  other  canons,  a  vote  paflcd, 
enafting  fcvere  penalties  on  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy  ^.  The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue,  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that  a 
priefl  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  and  touch  the  body 
of  Chrifl  immediately  after  he  had  rifen  frotn  the 
fide  of  a  fh-umpet :  For  that  was  the  decent  appel-^^^^^^^^^^ - 
lation  which  he  gave  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy.  ^"^ 

But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next  night,  the  offi- /?  ^         a^ 
cers  of  luftice,    breaking  into  a  diforderly  houfe»  ^  jo^    ^ 
found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtezan  ;  an  *""  y/ />^;5l^.^£7 
cident  which  threw  fuch  ridicule  upon  him,  that  he  3 

immediately  flole  out  of  the  kingdom :  The  fynod 
broke  up ;  and  the  canons  againft  the  marriage  of 
clergymen  were  worfe  executed  than  ever  ". 

%  Hoveden,  p.  474.  h  Eadmer,  p.  i»5.  1379  138. 

*  Cliron.Sax.  p.  129.  ^  Spclm.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

1  Hoveden,  p.  47g.  M.  Paris,  p.  48.  Matth.  Weft,  ad  ann. 
1125.  H.  Huntingdon,  p.  382.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  laft  writer, 
who  was  a  clergy-man  as  well  as  the  others,  makes  an  apology  for 
uiin|;fuch  freedom  with  the  fathers  of  the  church  \  but  fays,  that  tho 
fa£^  was  notorious,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed* 

^  Chron,  Sax.  p.  234, 

Z  4  Henry, 
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Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  rcvo- 
_     lution  of  conceffions  and  encroachments,  fent  WS- 

1x28.  liam,  then  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  to  renwn- 
.  ftrate  with  the  court  of  Rome  againft  thofe  abufcs, 
and  to  aflert  the  liberties  of  the  Engliih  church.  It 
was  a  ufual  maxim  with  every  pope,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any  pretenfion,  to  grant 
princes  or  dates  a  power  which  they  had  always  ex- 
crcifed,  to  rcfume  at  a  proper  junfturethe  claim 
'  .  which  feemed  to  be  refigned,  and  to  pretend  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  had  poffeffed  the  authority  only 
•  from  a  fpecial  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiffl 
After  this  manner,  the  pope,  finding  that  the  French 
nation  would  not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  invef- 
titures,  had  pafled  a  bull,  giving  the  king  that  au- 
thority; and  he  now  pradifed  a  like  invention  to 
elude  the  complaints- of  the  king  of  England.  He 
made  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his  legate,  rc- 
jiewcd  his  commiffion  from  time  to  time,  and  ftill 
pretended  that  the  rights  which  that  prelate  had  ever 
cxercifed  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely  derived 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  apoftolic  fee.  The  Engr 
liih  princes,  and  Henry  in  particular,  who  were 
glad  to  avoid  any  immediate  conteft  of  fo  danger- 
ous a  nature,  commonly  acquiefced  by  their  filence 
in  thefe  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome  *. 

jyi.  I  As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tranquil- 
lity, Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit 
to  Normandy,  to  which  he'  was  invited,  a^  weU  by  hi$ 
'^  afFeftion  for  that  country,  as  by  his  tcndernels  for 
his  daughter  the  emprefs  Matilda,  who  was  always 
his  favourite.     Some  time  after,  that  princefe  was 

ti3».  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Hea- 
ry ;  apd  the  king,  farther  to  enfure  her  fucceffipn, 
made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy 
renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  already" 
fworn  to  her ".     The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  fa- 

•  Sec  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  »  W.  Malm.  p.  177. 
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tisfaftion  ^^hich  he  reaped  from  his  daughter's  com- 
pany, who  bore  fucceflively  two  other  fons,  made 
his  refidence  in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to  him* ;  uss* 
and  he  fcemed  determined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  that  country  >  when  an  incurfion  of  the 
Welfh  obliged  him  to  think  of  returning  into  Eng- 
land. He  was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was 
feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  St.  Dennis  le  For-  id  of  Dec. 
ment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a 
food  which  always  agreed  better  with  his  pdate  than 
his  conftitution '.  He  died  in  the  fixty-feventh  Deatk 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  •  thirty- fifth  of  his  reign  j 
leaving  by  will  his  daughter  Matilda  heir  of  all  his 
dominions,  without  making  any  mention  of  her 
faufband  Geoffrey,  who  had  given  him  fevcral  caufes 
of  difpleafure '. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  moft  accompliihed  andcbi- 
that  has  filled  the  Englifh  throne,  and  pofleffed  all  2^^ 
the  great  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  ^**^' 
and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him  for  the  high  fta^ 
tion  to  which  he  attained.  His  perfon  was  manly, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  ferene, 
^d  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  addrefs  en- 
Gouj^ged  thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by  the  fenfe 
of  his  dignity  or  of  his  wifdom;  and  though  he 
often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew  how  to 
temper  it  with  difcretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  cour-- 
tterSf  His  fuperior  eloquence  and  judgment  would 
hme  given  him  an  afcendant,  even  had  he  been 
born  in  a  private  flation ;  and  his  perfonal  bravery 
nould  have  procured  him  refpeft,  though  it  had 
Iseen  kfs  fupponed  by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great 
progn^s  in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
fieaU'clerc,  or  the  fcholar :  But  his  application  to 
l^ofe  fedehtary  purfuits  abated  nothing  of  the  a&i- 
vity  and  vigilance  of  his  government  -,  and  thouch 

•  H.  Hunt.  p.  3S5.  K  H,  Hunt  p«  385.    M«  ?arUi  f»  SO. 

%  W.  Malm,  p,  |7f. 
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the  learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to  corrapt 
_  than  improve  the  uoderftanding,  his  natural  good 
',,3^.~  fenfe  preferved  itfelf  untainted,  both  fix^m  the  pe- 
dantry and  fupcrftition  which  were  then  fb  preva-p 
lent  among  men  of  letters.  His  temper  was 
fufceptible  of  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friendfhip  as 
(of  refentmcnt'i  and  his  ambition,  though  high> 
might  be  deemed  moderate  and  reafonable,  had  not 
his  condu6t  towards  his  brother  and  nephew  ftiQwcd 
that  he  was  too  much  difpofed  to  facrifice  to  it  all  the 
maxims  of  jufticc  and  equity.  But  the  total  inca- 
pacity of  Robert  for  government  afforded  his 
younger  brother  a  reafon  or  pretence  for  feizing  the 
fceptre  both  of  England  and  Normandy ;  and  when 
violence  and  ufurpation  are  once  begun,  ncceffity 
obliges  a  prince  to  continue  in  the  fame  criminsd 
courfe,  and  engages  him  in  meafures  which  his  bet- 
ter judgment  and  founder  principles  would  other- 
wife  have  induced  him  to  rejed  with  warmth  and 
indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addifted  to  women;  and 
hiftorians  mention  no  lefs  than  feven  illegitimate 
fons  and  fix  daughters  born  to  him*.  Hunting 
was  alfo  one  of  his  favourite  amufements ;  and  he 
cxercifcd  great  rigour  againft  thofc  who  encroached 
on  the  royal  forefts,  which  were  augmented  during 
his  reign  *,  though  their  number  and  extent  were 
already  too  great.  To  kill  a  flag  was  as  criminal 
as  to  murder  a  man:  He  made  all  the  dogs  be 
mutilated  which  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his 
forefts :  And  he  fometimes  deprived  his  fubjefta  of 
the  liberty  of  hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  cvca 
cutting  their  own  woods.  In  other  refpeftshe  exe- 
cuted juftice,  and  that  with  rigour ;  the  bcft  maxim 
which  a  prince  in  that  age  could  follow.  Stealing 
was  firft  made  capital  in  this  reign " :  Falfe  coining, 

^  Order.  Vital,  p.  805.  •  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  8.  cap.  29. 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  179.  «  Shn.'Dunelm.  }>.  ftji.    Brompton, 

p.  1000.    Ffor.  Wigorn.  p.  653.    HoTedenrp*47X» 
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iM^lch  was  tiien  a  yery  common  crime,  and  by  chap, 
whidi  the  money  had  been  extremely  debafed>  was  ,  ^*j 
feverely punifhed  by  Henry''.     Near  fifty  criminaiB     1135. 
of  this  kmd  were  at  one  time  hanged  or  mutilated; 
and  though  thefe  puniihments  feem  to  have  been 
cxcrcifed   in  a   manner  fomewhat  arbitrary,   they  , 

were  grateful  to  the  j)cople,  more  attentive  to  pre- 
ient  advanta^s  than  jealous  of  general  laws.  There 
is  a  code  which  paffes  under  the  name  of  Henry  Iv 
but  the  bed  andquaries  have  agreed  to   think  it    ^s  ^ 

ipuripus*  It  is  however  a  very  ancient  compilation, 
and  may  be  ufcful  to  inftrud  us  in  the  manners  and  *  ^* 

cuiloms  of  the  times.  We  learn  from  it,  that  a 
great  di(lin£tion  was  then  made  between  the  Engliih 
and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter*. The  deadly  feuds,  and  the  liberty  of  private 
revenge,  which  had  been  avowed  by  the  Saxon 
laws,  were  ftill  continued,  and  were  not  yet  wholly 
iUcgal^ 

Among  the  laws  granted  on  the  king's  acceC- 
fion,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was 
enafted"".  But  this  law,  like  the  articles  of  his 
charter,  remained  without  efFeft,  probably  fix)m  the 
oppofition  of  archbifhop  Anfelm. 

Henry,  on  his  acceffion,  granted  a  charter  to 
London,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  ftep 
towards  rendering  that  city  a  corporation.  By  this 
charter,  the  city  was  empowered  to  keep  the  farm 
of  Middlefex  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to 
eleft  its  own  IherifF  and  judiciary,  and  to  hold  pleas 
of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  exempted  from  fcot, 
Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the  king's 
retinue.  Thefe,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  court  of  huttings,  wardmotes,  and 

^  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  231.  BroiDpton,  p.  looo.  Hoveden,  p.  4.71. 
Annal.  Waverl.  p.  149.  '  LL.  Hen.  i.  |jf  i8.  75. 

y  LL.  Hen.  §82.  «  *  Spelm.  p.  305.  foackfione,  vol.iii. 
p.  63.    Coke,'  2  Inft*  70. 

commoa 
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OHAP.  common  halls,    and  their  liberty  of  hunting    in 
•^     '      Middlefex  and  Surrey,  arc  the  chief  articles  of  this 
»,35.     charter*. 

•    It  is  faid  ^  that  this  prince,  from  indulgence  to 

his   tenants,   changed  the  rents  of  his  demefnes» 

which  were  formerly  paid  in  kind,    into  money, 

which  was  more  cafily  remitted  to  the  exchequer. 

But  the  great  fcarcity  of  coin  would  render  that 

u  commutation  difficult  to  be  executed,  while  at  the 

/^^^b/^9w  Wj/5^<ame  time  provifions  could  not  be  fent  to  a  diftant 

•^  ^>^/«iJfl^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom.     This  affords  a  probable 

^*^<<r     ^         ^^  reafon  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  fo  fre- 

quendy  changed  their  place  of  abode :  They  carried 

their  court  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they 

might  confume  upon  the  fpot  the  revenue  of  their 

(everal  demefnes. 

«  Lambardi  Archaionomia  ex  edit,  Twifden.  WilkinR,  p.  23$, 
I  Pial,  de  Scaccariu,  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 
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CHAP.    VII. 
STEPHEN. 

» 

Acceffivn  of  Stephen War  with  Scotland  ■     In- 

JurreSion  in  favour  of  Matilda Stephen  taken 

prijoner Matilda  crowned Stephen  releajed 

Rejiored  to  the  cro^n Continuation  of  the 

civil  wars Compromife  between  the  king  and 

prince  Henry-'^'^Deatb  of  the  king. 

IN  the  progrefs  and  fetdement  of  the  feudal  law,  CHAP; 
the  male  fucceflion  to  fiefs  had   taken  place      ^^V. 
fpme  time  before  the  female  \^a8  admitted  i  and     ,~'v^ 
cftatcs  being  confidered  as  military  benefices,  not 
as  property,  were  tranfmitted  to  fuch  only  as  could, 
fcrve  in  the  armies,  and  perform  in  perfon  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  were  originally  granted. 
But  when  the  continuance  of  rights,  during  fome 
generations,  in  the  fame  family,  had,  in  a  great 
mcafure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,-  the  females 
were  gradually  admitted  to  the  pofleffion  of  feudal 
property;    and  the  fame  revolution  of  principles 
which  procured   them   the   inheritance   of  private, 
cftates,  naturally  introduced  their  fucceflion  to  go- 
vernment and  authority.      The  failure,    therefore, 
r  of  male   heirs  to   the  kingdom  of  England  and 
'-  dutchy  of  Normandy,  fcemed  to  leave  the  fuccef-; 
$on  open,  without  a  rival,  to  the  emprefs  Matilda; 
and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vaflals  in  both  ftate^'*^ 
fwcar  fealty  to  her,  he  prefumed  that  they  would 
not  cafily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once  from  her 
hereditary  right,    and   from   their   own   reiterated 
oaths  and  engagements.     But  the  irregular  manner 
m  which  he  himfclf  had  acquired  the  crown,  might 
have  inftrufted  him,  that  neither  his  Norman  nor 

Englifh 
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c  HA  P.  Englifh  fubjefts  were  as  yet  capable  of  adhering  ta 

y__  _   '  ^  a  ftrift  rule  6f  government  j  and  as  every  precedent 

#135.     of  this  kind  feems  to  give  authority  to  new  ufurpa- 

tions,  he  h^  reafon  to  dread>  even  from  his  own 

family,  fonne  invalion  of  his  daughter's  title,  which 

he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  eilablilh. 

Adela^  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
xr^^x^  had  been  married  to  Stephen  count  of  Blois,  and 

^'*'^*'*"^  oJ^      had  brought  him  feveral  fons ;  among  whom  Ste- 
/y^^w^-/ t.^^/rtj?^^'^  ^d  Henry,  the  two  youngeft,  had  been  in- 
/vi^.      y  vited  over  to  England  by  the  late  king,  and  had 
Ir^rt^^^ut  •/It^  ty.  received   great  honours,    riches,   and   preferment, 
y4 ttljL0^'9i^  th^Srom  the  zealous  friendfhip  which  that  prince  bore 
/*   •     ti.eTCY^     ^^  every  one  that  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  ac- 
^j  quire  his  favour  and  good  opinion.     Henry,  who 

had  betaken  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion, 
was  created  abbot  of  Glaftenbury  aqd  bifhop  of 
Winchefter ;  and  though  thefe  dignities  were  con- 
fiderable,  Stephen  had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality, 
attained  eftablifhments  ftill  more  folid  and  durable  *. 
The  king  had  married  him  to  Matilda,  who  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Euftace  count  of  Boulogne, 
and  who  brought  him,  befides  that  feudal  fove- 
reignty  in  France,  an  immenfe  property  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  the  diftribution  of  lands  had  been 
conferitd  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of  Bou- 
logne. Stephen  alfo  by  this  marriage  acquired  a 
new  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England; 
as  Mary,  his  wife's  mother,  was  fitter  to  David  the 
reiffning  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda,  the  firft 
wife  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  emprefs.  The 
king,  ftill  imagining  that  he  ftrengthened,  the  in-* 
terefts  of  his  family  by  the  aggrandifcment  of  Ste- 
phen, took  plcafure  in  enriching  him  by  the  grant 
of  new  poifeffions  j  and  he  conferred  on  him  the 
great  eftate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in  England^ 
and  that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Nor« 

a  Cul.  pJcubr,  p.  s<io«    Broropton,  p«  xoij. 
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toafldy.  Stepha,  in  return,  profefled  great  at-  C  H  a  p* 
tachmenttQ  his  uncle;  and  appeared  fo  zealous  for  .  ^"l  ^ 
the  fuoceffindn  of  Matilda^  that,  when  the  barons  1135. 
iVort  fealty  to-  that  princcfs>  he  contended  with  Ro- 
iK^rt  earl  of  Gloucefter,  the  king's  natural  fon» 
who  ihould  firft  be  admitted  to  give  her  this  tefli- 
oiony  of  devoted  zeal  a^d  fidelity  ^  Meanwhile 
he  continued  to  cultivate:,  by  every  art  of  popu- 
larity, the  friendfbip  of  the  Engliih  nation;  and 
many  virtues,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  endowed> 
favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  intentions.  By  his  bra- 
very, adivity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  cfteem 
of  the  barons:  By  his  generofity,  and  by  an  affable 
and  familiar  addrefs,  unufual  in  that  age  among 
men  of  his  high  quality,  he  obtained  the  affeftions 
of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  Londoners  *•  And 
though  he  dared  not  to  take  any  fteps  towards  his 
farther  grandeur,  left  he  ftiould  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  jealoufy  of  fo  penetrating  a  prince  as  Henry ; 
he  flill  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  and 
power,  and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might  in 
time  be  able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  fobner  had  Henry  breathed  his  laft  than  Ste- 
phen, mfenfible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fide- 
lity, and  blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  cri- 
minal ambition,  and  trufted  that,  even  without  any 
previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of  his  enterprife,  and 
the  boldnefs  of  his  attempt,  might  overcome  the 
weak  attachment  which  the  Engliih  and  Normans 
in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rights  of  their 
fovcreign.  He  haftened  over  to  England;  and 
though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  thofe  of  Canter- 
bury, apprifed  of  hispurpofe,  (hut  their  gates  againft 
him,  he  flopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London,  where 
fome  of  the  lower  rank,  inftigated  by  his  emiflaries, 
as  well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immedi- 
ately faluted  him  king.    His  next  point  was  to  ac- 

^  Wt  Malm*  p,  i9»«  «  Ibid.  p.  179.    Geft.  Stepb.  p«  91S. 
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CHAP-  quire  the  good- will  of  the  clergy;  and  by  perfi»tn-« 
^^"'  J  ing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  to  put  himfelf 
xxii,  in  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  from  which  he  was  con- 
fident it  would  not  be  eafy  afterwards  to  expel  him. 
His  brother,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  ufefol 
to  him  in  thefe  capital  articles:  Havring  gained 
Roger  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who,  though  he  owed  a 
great  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour  of  the 
hte  king,  preferved  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that 
prince's  family;  he  applied,  in  conjunction  with 
that  prelate,  to  William  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
and  required  him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the 
royal  unftion  to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as 
all  the  others,  had  fworn  fealty  to  Matilda,  refufed 
to  perform  this  ceremony ;  but  his  oppofition  was 
overcome  by  an  expedient  equally  difhonourable 
with  the  other  fleps  by  which  this  revolution  was 
cffefted.  Hugh  Bigod,  fleward  of  the  houfehold, 
made  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late  king  on 
his  death-bed  had  fhown  a  diffatisfaClion  with  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  had  exprefled  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  do- 
minions*. William,  either  believing  or  feigning  to 
believe  Bigod's  teflimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and 
xxd  Dbc.  put  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  fi-om  this  reli- 
gious ceremony  that  prince,  without  any  fhadow 
cither  of  hereditary  title  or  confentof  the  nobility  or 
people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercifeof 
fpvereign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended 
his  coronation "" ;  but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpation, 
however  unjufl  or  flagrant.  The  fentiment  of  re- 
ligion which,  if  corrupted  into  fuperftition,  has 
often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of  civil 
fociety,  was  not  affedled  by  the  multiplied  oaths 
taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  only  rendered  the 
people  obedient  to  a  prince  who  was  countenanced* 

^  Matth.  Paris,  p.  51.    Diceto,  p.  505.    Cbion.  Dunft.  p.  %$• 
f  Bromplon,  p.  Y9»3.  .  # 
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by  the  clergy,  and  who  had  received  from  the  pri    ^  ^,f^  ^' 
.mate  the  rite  of  royal  unftion  and  confecration  ^  ^      '  ^ 

Stephen,  that  he  might  farther  fecure  his  totter-  1135. 
ing  throne,  paffed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  li-  ^  .  - 
beral  promifes  to  all  orders  of  men ;  to  the  clergy,  ^  /}ti^9''C4i^ 
that  he  would  fpeedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and 
would  never  levy  the  rents  of  any  of  them  during 
the  vacancy ;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would  reduce 
the  royal  forcfts  to  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
corred  all  encroachments ;  and  to  the  people,  that 
he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  and  reftore  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  ^.  The  late  king  had  a  great 
treafure  at  Winchefter,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds:  And  Stephen,  by  feizing  this 
money,  immediately  turned  againft  Henry's  family 
the  precaution  which  that  prince  had  employed  for 
their  grandeur  and  fecurity :  An  event  which  natu- 
rally attends  the  policy  of  amafling  treafures.  By 
means  of  this  money  the  ufurper  infured  the  com- 
pliance, though  not  the  attachment,  of  the  principal 
clergy  and  nobility ;  but  not  trufting  to  this  frail  fe- 
curity, he  invited  over  from  the  continent,  parti- 
cularly from  Br'itanny  and  Flanders,  great  numbers 
of  thofe  bravoes  or  diforderly  foldiers,  with  whom 
every  country  in  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  general 
ill  police  and  turbulent  government,  extremely 
abounded**.  Thefe  mercenary  troops  guarded  his 
throne  by  the  terrors  of  the  fword ;  and  Stephen, 
that  he  might  alfo  overawe  all  malcontents  by  new 
and  additional  terrors  of  religion,  procured  a  bull 
from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  title,  and  which  the 
pope,  feeing  this  prince  in  poflefllon  of  the  throne, 
and  pleafed  with  an  appeal  to  his  authority  in  fecular 
controverfies,  very  readily  granted  him  *. 

^  Such  fixefs  was  formerly  bid  on  the  rite  of  coronation ,  that  the 
jnonkiih  wiiters  never  give  any  prince  the  title  of  king  till  he  is 
crowned  )  though  he  had  for  fome  time  been  in  polfeffion  of  the 
crown,  and  exerciiled  all  the  powers  of  ibvereignty. 

%  W.  Malm.  p.  179.     Hovedcn,  p.  482.         ^  W.  Malm.  p.  179. 

*  Hagulftad.  p.  259.  3is» 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Matilda, 
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Matilda,  and  her  hufband  Geoffrey,  were  as 
unfortunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  Eng-* 
land.  The  Nornnan  nobility,  moved  by  an  here- 
ditary animofity  againft  the  Angcvins,  firft  applied 
to  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Stephen's  elder  bro- 
ther, for  proteftion  and  affiftance;  but  hearing 
afterwards  that  Stephen  had  got  poflelTion  of  the 
Englifh  crown,  and  having  many  of  them  the  fame 
rcalons  as  formerly  for  defiring  a  continuance  of 
their  union  with  that  kingdom,  they  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him  in  poflcf- 
fion  of  their  government.  Lewis  the  younger,  the 
reigning  king  of  France,  accepted  the  homage  of 
Euftace,  Stephen's  eldcft  fon,  for  the  dutchy  j  and 
the  more  to  corroborate  his  connexions  with  that 
family,  he  betrothed  his  fitter  Conftantia  to  the 
young  prince.  The  count  of  Blois  refigned  all  his 
pretcnfions,  and  received,  in  lieu  of  them,  an  annual 
pcnfion  of  two  thoufand  marks;  and  Geoffrey  him- 
felf  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for  two  years 
with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's  paying 
him,  during  that  time,  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  ^. 
Stephen,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  Normandy, 
finifhed  all  thefe  tranfaftions  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  returned  to  England. 

Rob:ert  earl  of  Gloceftcr,  natural  fon  of.  the 
late  king,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities ;  and 
as  he  was  much  attached  to  the  interefts  of  his  fitter 
•Matilda,  and  zealous  for  the  lineal  fucceffion,  it 
was  chiefly  from  his  intrigues  and  refittance  that 
the  king  had  reafon  to  dread  a  new  revolution  of 
government.  This  nobleman,  who  was  in  Nor- 
mandy  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Stephen's 
accelTion,  found  himfelf  much  cmbarrafTcd  con* 
cerning  the  meafures  which  he  fhould  purAie  in  that 
difficult  emergency.  To  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
ufurper    appeared  to  him  diflionourable,    and  a 
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breach  of  his  oath  tb  Mktilda:  To  refufe  giving' 
this  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  was  to  banifli  himfelf ,_ 
from  England,  and  be  totally  incapacitated  from  xig^; 
ferving  the  royal  family,  or  cohtributirig  to  their 
reftoration '.  He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him  ho- 
mage, and  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty;  but  with  an 
exprefs  condition  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  all 
his  ftipulations,  and  fhould  never  invade  any  of 
Robert's  rights  or  dignities :  And  Stephen^  though 
fenfible  that  this  rcferve,  fb  unufual  in  itfel^  and  fd  ^^  ^  ^/ix/^ 
unbefitting  the  duty  of  a  fubjeft,  was  meant  only  to  /^^^ 

afford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on  the  firfl  fa-  ^ 
vourable  opportunity,  was  obliged,  by  the  nume-  /f{^^^^^^ 
rous  friends  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman,  to  re- 
ceive, him  on  thole  terms".  The  clergy,  who 
could  fcarcely  at  this  time  be  deemed  fubjedts  to 
the  crown,  imitated  that  dangerous  example :  They 
annexed  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condition, 
that  they  were  only  bound  fo  long  as  the  king  de- 
fended the  ecclefiafKcal  liberties,  and  fupportcd  the 
difcipline  of  the  church  **.  The  barons,  in.  return 
for  their  fubmiffion,  exacted  terms  flill  rhore  de- 
ftruftive  of  public  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal  au- 
thority :  Many  of  them  required  the  right  of  forti- 
fying their  caftles,  and  of  putting  thehifelves  in  a 
jiolhlrc  of  defence ;  and  the  king  found  himfelf  to- 
^  tally  unable  to  refofe  his  confent  to  this  exorbitant 
"deniand  •*  AH  England  was  immediately  filled  with 
thofe  fortrbfles,  which  the  noblemen  garriforted 
'either  with  their  vafTals,  or  with  licentious  foldiers, 
who  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  Unbounded 
rapine  was  cxercifed  upon  thi  people  for  the  main- 
^lenance  of  thefe  troops;. arid  private  animofitiesj 
^hich  had  with  difficulty  been  reflrained  by  law^ 
now  breaking  out  without  control,  rendered  Eng^ 
land  a  fcene  of  uninterrupted  violence  and  devafta- 
tion.     Wars  between  the  nobles  were  carried  oa 
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CHAP,  with  the  uttnoft  fury  in  -every  quarter  j  the  batons 
^      '^  even  affumed  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of 
1136.      exercifing,  without  appeal,  every  aft  of  jurildiftion  ^i        1 
♦    '        and  die  inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  find-        I 
ing  no  defence  from  the  laws  during  this  total  difib-        j 
lution   of  fovereign    authority,   were  obliged,    for        \ 
their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  proteftion,        1 
both  by  fubmitting  to  his  exactions,  and  by  aflUting 
him  in  his  rapine  upon  others.     The  ere6tion  of 
one  caftle  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  building 
many  others ;  and  even  thofe  who  obtained  not  the 
king's  permiflion,  thought  that  they  were  entitled, 
by  the  great  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  to  put 
thcmfelves  ^on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neigh- 
bours, who  commonly  were  alto  their  enemies  and 
rivals.  .  The  ariftocratical  power,  which  is  ufually 
fo  opprcfiive  in  the  feudal  governments,  had  now 
rifen  to  its  utmoft  height  during  the  reign  of  a 
prince  who,  though  endowed  with  vigour  and  abi- 
lities, had  ufurped  the  throne  without  the  pretence 
of  a  title,  and  who  was  neceflitated  to  tolerate  in 
others  the  fame  violence  to  which  he  himfclf  had 
been  beholden  for  his  fovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  fubmit 
long  to  thcfe  ufurpations,  •  without  making  fome 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  royal  authority.  Finding 
that  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  rc- 
fifted  and  abridged,  he  was  alfo  tempted  to  make 
his  power  the  fole  mjafure  of  his  conduft ;  and  to 
violate  all  thofe  conceflions  which  he  himfelf  had 
made  on  his  acceffion  "*,  as  well  as  die  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  his  fubjefts.  The  mercenary  foldiers, 
who  chiefly  fupported  his  authority,  having  ex^ 
haufted  the  royal  treafure,  fubfifted  by  depreda- 
tions; and  every  place  was  filled  with  the  beft  •  .  j 
grounded  complaints  againft  the  government.    The 
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carl  of   Glocefter,    having   now   fettled   with   his  ^  "  ^  ^• 
'  friends  the  plan  of  an  infurreclion,  retired  beyond  ^     _*  j 
lea,  fent  the  king  a  defiance,  folennnly  renounced      1137. 
his  allegiance,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  breach 
of  thofe  conditions  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
oath  of  fealty  fworn  by  that  nobleman'.     David,      "38; 
king  of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  scotiana.^ 
in  defence  of  his  niece's  title,  and,  penetrating  into- 
Yorkfliire,  committed  the  mod  barbarous  devafta- 
tions  on  that  country.     The  fury  of  his   maffacres 
and  ravages  enraged  the    northern  nobility,    who 
might  otherwife  have  been  inclined  to  join  him; 
and  William  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
William  Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  Moubray, 
Ilbert  Lacey,  Walter  i'Efpec,  powerful  barons  in 
thofe  parts,  aflcmbled  an  ^rmy,  with  which  they 
encamped  at  North-AUerton,  and  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy.     A  great  battle  was  here  fought,  nd  Aug, 
called  the  battle  of  the  Standard^  from  a  high  cru- 
cifix,  crefted  by  the  Englifh  on  a  waggon,  and 
carried  along  with  the  army  as  a  military  enfign. 
The  king  of  Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  as 
well  as  his  fon  Henry,  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifli.    This  fuccefs  overawed  the 
malcontents   in   England,    and   might  have  given 
fome  ftability  to  Stephen's  throne,  had  he  not  been 
fo  elated  with  profperity  as  to  engage  in  a  controverfy 
with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an  over- 
match for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church  in  an- 
cient times  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  interrupted  the  courfe  of  the  laws,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  ages  of  fuch  violence  and  out- 
rage, it  was  not  rather  advantageous  that  fome  li- 
mits were  fet  to  the  power  of  the  fword,  both  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles,  and  that  men 
were  taught  to  pay  regard  to  fome  principles  and 
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c  HA  P.  privileges.  The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  iS\^ 
^  ^^_'^  prelates  on  fome  occafions  afted  entirely  as  barons^ 
1,39.  employed  military  power  againft  their  fovereign  or  , 
their  neighbours,  and  thereby  often  encreafcd  thofo' 
diforders  which  it  was  their  duty  to  reprefs.  The 
"bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility,, 
had  built  two  ftrong  caftles,  one  at  Sherborne,  an- 
other at  the  Devizes,  and  had  laid  the  foundations 
pf  a  third  at  Malmefbury :  His  nephew  Alexanderj> 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  erefted  a  fortrefs  at  New- 
ark: And  Stephen,  who  was  now  feniible  fron\ 
experience  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  thcfc  multi- 
plied citadels,  refolved  to  begin  with  deftroying 
thofe  of  the  clergy,  who  by  their  funftion  feemed 
lefs  intitled  than  the  barons  to  fuch  military  fecuri-* 
ties '.  Making  pretence  of  a  fray  which  had  arifen 
in  court  between  the  retinue  of  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury and  that  of  the  earl  of  Britanny,  he  feized 
both  that  prelate  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  threw 
them  into  prifon,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to 
deliver  up  thofe  places  of  ftrength  which  they  had 
lately  erefted  \ 

Henry  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, being  armed  with  a  legantine  commiflion, 
now  conceived  himfelf  to  be  an  ecclefiaflical  love- 
reign  no  lefs  powerful  than  the  civil ;  and  forgetting 
the  ties  of  blood  which  connected  him  with  the 
king,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  the  clerical  privi- 
leges, which  he  pretended  were  here  openly  vio- 
30th  Aug,  Jatcd.  He  afremple<}  ^  fynod  at  Weftminfler,  and 
there  complained  of  the  iippiety  of  Stephen's  mea-i 
fures,  who  had  employed  violence  againft  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  had  not  awaited  the  fen- 
tence  of  a  Ipiritual  court,  by  which  alone,  he  af- 
firmed, they  could  lawfully  be  tried  and  condemned^ 
if  their  conduft  had  any  wife  merited  cenfure  or  pu^ 
siifhment  ''•   The  fynod  ventured  to  fend  a  fummons 
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to  the  kin^,  charging  him  to  appear  before  them,  chap. 
and  to  juftify  his  meafures "" ;  and  Stephen,  inftead  ^VJl^ 
of  refenting  this  indignity,  fent  Aubrey  dc  Verc  to     nj^. 
plead  his  caufc  before  that  aflembly.    De  V^rc  ac- 
cufed  the  two  prelates  of  treafon  and  feditionj  but 
the  fynod  refufed  to  try  the  caufe,  or  examine  their 
coriduft,  till  thofe  caftles,  of  which  they  had  been 
difpoflefled,  were  previoufly  reftored  to  them*.  The 
bittiop  of  Salift)ury  declared  that  he  would  appeal  to 
the  pope ;  and  had  not  Stephen  and  his  partifans 
employed  menaces,  and  even  fhown  a  difpofition  of 
executing  violence  by  the  hands  of  the  foldiery,  af- 
fairs had  inftandy  come  to  extremity  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre  ^. 

While  this  quarrel,  joined  to  fo  many  other 
grievances,  encreafed  the  difcontents  among  the 
people,  the  emprels,  invited  by  the  opportunity, 
and  fecredy  encouraged  by  the  legate  himielf^ 
landed  in  England,  with  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  a»d  Sept. 
and  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  t^on"JJ|'7af 
fixed  her  refidence  at  Arundel  caftle,  whofe  gates  vour  of 
were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais  the  queen-dowager,  M«^»i^' 
now  married  to  William  de  Albmi  earl  of  Suflex} 
and  ihc  excited  by  meflengers  her  partifans  to  take 
arms  in  every  county  of  England.  Adelais,  who 
had  expeffced  that  her  daughter-in-law  would  have 
invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  much  greater  force, 
became  apprehenfive  of  danger;  and  Matilda,  to 
cafe  her  of  her  fears,  removed  firft  to  Briftol, 
which  belonged  to  her  brother  Robert,  thence  to 
Glocefter,  wnerc  Ihe  remained  under  the  protec- 
tion of  M ilo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in  thofe  parts, 
who  had  embraced  her  caufe.  Soon  afteiF  Geoffrey 
Talbot,  William  Mohun>  Ralph  Lovel,  William 
Fitz-John,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell,  and  many 
other  barons,  declared  for  her ;  and  her  party,  whiph 
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c  HA  P.  ^as  generally  favoured  in  the  kingdom,  fccmcd  every 
^^      '  ^  day  to  gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonift. 
XI 39.  Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  tranf- 

mitted  to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  hifto- 
rians,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fwell  our  accounts  of  this 
reign  into  a  large  volume :  But  thofe  incidents,  fo 
litde  memorable   in   themfelves,   and  fo   confufed 
both  in  time  and  place,  could  afford  neidier  inftruc- 
tion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader.     It  fuffices 
to  fay,  that  the  war  was  fpread  into  every  quarter  j 
and  that  thofe  turbulent  barons,  who  had  already 
fhaken  off,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  reftraint  of  go- 
Jjf^t^tt  ^y^C^crnment,  having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a 
Z'  liypx.//-!}  -  P^^'^^i^  caufe,  carried  on  their  devaftations  with  re- 
^^  ^      doubled  fury,   exercifed   implacable  vengeance  on 

each  other,  and  fct  no  bounds  to  their  opprefTions 
over  the  people.  The  caftles  of  the  nobility  were 
become  receptacles  of  liccnfed  robbers  j  who,  fally- 
ing  forth  day  and  night,  committed  fpoil  on  the 
open  country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the 
cities ;  put  the  captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make 
them  reveal  their  treafures ;  fold  their  perfons  to 
flavery ;  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  after  they  had 
pillaged  them  of  every  thing  valuable.  The  fierce- 
nefs  of  their  difpofition,  leading  them  to  commit 
wanton  deflrudion,  fruftrated  their  rapacity  of  its 
purpofe ;  and  the  poverty  and  perfons  even  of  the 
ecckfiaflics,  generally  fo  much  revered,  were  at 
lafl,  from  necefTity,  expofed  to  the  fame  outrage 
which  had  laid  walte  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  1  he 
land  was  left  untilled  ;  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry 
were  deftroyed  or.  abandoned ;  and  a  grievous  fa- 
mine, the  natural  refult  of  thofe  diforders,  afFefted 
equally  both  parties,  and  reduced  the  fpoilers,  as 
well  as  the  defencelei^  people,  to  the  moft  extreme 
want  and  indigence  *. 
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After  feveral  frultlcfs  negotiations  and  treaties  of  C  hap. 
peace,  which  never  interrupted  thefe  dcftruaivc  ho-  ^  ^^~  _f 
ftilities,    there  happened  at  laft   an  event,   which     11^0. 
feemed  to  promife  feme  end  of  the  public  calami- 
ties.    Ralph,  earl  of  Chefter,  and  his  half  brother 
William  de  Roumara,  partifans  of  Matilda,   had 
furprifed  the  caftle  of  Lincoln ;    but  the  citizens, 
•  who  were  better  affefted  to  Stephen,  having  invited 
him  to  their  aid,  that  prince  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the 
caftle,  in  hopes  of  foon  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  place,  either  by  affault  or  by  famine.     The  earl  ' 
of  Glocefter  haftened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
his  friends ;  and  Stephen,  informed  of  his  approach, 
took  the  field  with  a  refolution  of  giving  him  battle. 
After  a  violent  fhock,  the  two  wings  of  theroyalifts  ^aVeb.* 
were  put  to  flight  j  and  Stephen  himfelf,  furrounded 
by  the  enemy,  was  at  laft,  after  exerting  great  efforts 
of  valour,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  taken  pri-  Stephen 
foner.  .  He  was  condufted  to  Gtocefter  5  and  though  ^^"  ^* 
at  firft  treated  with  humanity,  was  foon  after,  on 
fome  fufpicion,  thrown  into  prifon  and  loaded  with 
irons. 

Stephen's  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily 
from  all  quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Matilda. 
The  princefs,  however,  amidft  all  her  profperity, 
knew  that  ftie  was  not  fecure  of  fuccefe,  unlefs  fhe 
could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  j  and  as  the 
cbnduft  of  the  legate  had  been  of  late  very  ambi- 
guous, and  fhowed  his  intentions  to  have  rather 
aimed  at  humbling  his  brother,  than  totally  ruining 
him,  (he  employed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in 
her  interefts.  She  held  a  conference  with  him  in  adMarck. 
an  open  plain  near  Winchefterj  where  fhe  pro- 
mifed  upon  oath,  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  her 
for  fovereign,  would  recognife  her  title  as  the  fole 
defcendant  of  the  late  king,  and  would  again  fub- 
mit  to  the  allegiance  which  he,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  had  fworn  to  her,  he  fliould  in 
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^  vi^  ^*  tempofary  author,  that  that  city  could  at  this  tii-ne 
1^  _^1  ^  bring  into  the  field  no  lefs  than  80,000  combat- 
1141*     ants^ 

London,  notwithftanding  its  great  power,  and 
its  attachnicnt  to  Stephen,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  Matilda ;  and  her  authority,  by  the  pru- 
dent coridudt  of  earl  Robert,  feemed  to  be  efta- 
blilhed  over  the  whole  kingdom :  But  affairs  re- 
mained not  long  in  this  fituation.  That  princefs, 
befides  the  difadvantages  of  her  fex,  which  weak- 
ened her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  martial 
people,  was  of  a  paflionate,  imperious  fpirit,  and 
knew  not  how  to  temper  with  afi^ability  the  harlh- 
nefs  of  a  refufal.  Stephen's  queen,  feconded  by 
many  of  the  nobility,  petitioned  for  the  liberty  of 
her  hufband ;  and  offered,  that,  on  this  condition, 
he  fhould  renounce  the  crown,  and  retire  into  a 
convent.  The  legate  defircd  that  prince  Euftacc, 
his  ne|>hew,  might  inherit  Boulogne  and  the  other 
patrimonial  eflates  of  his  father*:  The  Londoners 
applied  for  the  eftablilhment  of  king  Edward's  laws, 
inftead  of  thofe  of  king  Henry,  which,  they  faid> 
were  grievous  and  oppreffive  **.  All  thefe  petitions 
were  rcjeded  in  the  moft  haughty  and  peremptory 
manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  fin- 

2j  ^/poi^tc    tere  in  his  compliance  with  Matilda's  government, 

^  .  availed  himfelf  of  the  ill-humour  excited  by  this 

imperious  conduft,  and  fecretly  inftigated  the  Lon- 

doners  to  a  revolt.     A  confpiracy  was  entered  into 

•—^^ ^  p.  4.  Were  this  account  to  be  depended  on,  London  muft  at  that 

/l^M,^^^^£,jA^    ^'"C  have  contained  near  4x>o,ooo  inhabitants,  which  is  above  double 

y         ^i  the  number  it  contained  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizalxth.     But  thefe 

^      ^/^  loofe  calculations,  or  rather  gue/Tes,  defcive  very  little  credit.     Peter 

^^//Tv^^^^v  of  Blois,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  a  man  of  fenfc,  fays  there  were 

then  oniy.forty  thoufand  inhabitants  in  London,  which  is  much  .mora 

likely.     See  £pi(l.  151.     What  Fitz  Stephen  fays  of  the  prodigiout 

riches,  fplendour,  and  commerce  of  London,  proves  only  the  great 

poverty  of  the   othfr  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  all  the 

northern  parts  of  Europe, 

%  Brompton,  p.  loji.  *»  Contin.  Flor,  Wig.  p.  677, 

Gervafe,  p.  1355. 
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to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  ennprefs ;  and  (he  faved  chap. 
herfelf  from  the  danger  by  a  precipitate   retreat.  >  . 

She  fled  to  Oxford  s  Soon  after  fhe  went  to  Win-  114^; 
chefterj  whither  the  legate,  defirous  to  favc  appear- 
ances, and  watching  the  opportunity  to  ruin  her 
caufe,  had.  retired.  But  having  affembled  all  his 
retainers,  he  openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the 
Londoners,  and  to  Stephen's  mercenary  troops, 
who  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  kingdom  i  and  he 
befieged  Matilda  in  Winchefter.  *  The  prince(s, 
being  hard  prefled  by  famine,  made  her  cfcapc; 
but  in  the  flight,  earl  RLobcrt,  her  brother^  fell  inv> 
'  the  hands  ot  die  enemy.  This  nobleman,  though 
a  fubjeft,  was  as  much  the  life  and  foul  of  his  own 
party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other ;  and  the  em-  Stephen  ' 
prefs,  fenfible  of  his  merit  and.  importance,  coi^-  relea&d. 
fented  to  exchange  the  prifoners  on  equal  terms. 
The  civil  war  was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury 
than  iever^ 

Earl  Robert,  finding  the  fuccefles  on  both  fides  n^^. 
'^nearly  balanced,  went  oyer  to  Normandy,  which, 
during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  fubmittcdr  ,to  the 
earl-  of  Anjou  ;  and  he  perfuaded  Geofirey  to  allow 
his  cldeil  fon  Henry,  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes, 
to  take  a  journey  into  England,  aqd  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  partifans.  This  expedient,  however,  ix43* 
produced  nothing  decifive.  Stephen  took  Oxford 
I  after  a  long  fiege :  He  wa$  defeated  by  earl  Robert 

I  at  Wilton :  And  the  emprefs,  though  of  a  mafcu- 

'  line  fpirit,  yet  being  harafled  with  a  variety  of  good 

I  and  bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dan- 

1  gers  to  her  perfon  and  family,  at  lafl:  retired  into 

I  Normandy,  whither  fhe  had  fent  her  fon  fome  time      ii4«. 

before.  The  death  of  her  brother,  which  hap-  Jj^^'X^; 
pened  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  would  have  civil  wai$, 
'proved  fatal  to  her  interefts,  had  not  fome  incidents 
occurred,  which  checked  the  courfe  of  Stephens's 
profperity.  This  prince,  -  finding  that  the  caftles 
built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged 
i  '  '.the 
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C  H  A  1».  the  fpirit  of  independence,  and  were  litdc  lels  daii- 
^J|^^  gerous  than  thofe  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 

U4fi.  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a  fur- 
render  of  thofe  fortrcfles ;  and  he  alienated  the  af- 
feftions  of  many  of  them  by  this  equitable  demand* 
The  artillery  alfo  of  the  church,  which  his  brother 
had  brought  over  to  his  fide,  had,  after  feme  inter- 
val, joined  the  other  party.  Eugenius  III.  had 
mounted  the  papal  throne;  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  was  deprived  of  the  legantine  commiffion, 
which  was  conferred  on  ThecJbald  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  le- 
gate. That  pontiff  allfo,  having  fummoned  a  ge- 
neral Council  at  Rheims  in  Champagne,  inftead  of 
allowing  the  church  of  England,  as  had  been  ufual, 
to  eledt  its  own  deputies,  nominated  five  Englifh 
bilhops  to  reprefent  that  church,  and  required  their 
attendance  in  the  council.  Stephen,  who,  not- 
withftanding  his  prefent  difficulties,  was  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  refufcd  them  permiflion  to 
attend*.;  and  the  pope,  fenfible  of  his  advantage  ih 
contending  with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  diiputed 
tide,  took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party 

II47-  under  an  intcrdift**.  The  difcontents  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  at  being  thrown  into  this  fituation,  were  aug* 
mented  by  a  comparifon  with  Matilda's  party,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  facred  ordinances  ^ 
and  Stephen  was  at  laft  obliged,  by  making  pro- 
,per  fubmiflions  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  remove 
the  reproach  from  his  party '. 

ix4«.  The  weaknefs  of  both  fides,  rather  than  any  de- 
crealc  of  mutual  animofity,  having  produced  a  tacit 
cefiation  of  arms  in  England,  many  of  the  nobility^ 
Hoger  de  Moubray,  William  de  Warenne,  and 
others,  finding  no  opportunity  to  exert  their  mili- 
'tary  ardour  atj  home,  inlifted  themfelves  in  a  new 
crufade,  which  with  furprifing  fucccfs,  after  former 

*  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  115.  k  Chnm.  W.  Tlioni.  p.  tSoy. 

>  Epift.  St.  TKom.  p.  %%6. 
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difappointments  and  misforiuncs,  was  now  preacKed  Chap, 
by  St.  Bernard". ,  But  an  event  foon  after  happen-  ^^"'^ 
cd  which  threatened  a  revival  of  hoftilities  in  Eng-     xj^s* 
land.     Prince  Henry,  who  had  reached  his  fixteenth 
year,    was  defirous  of    receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  a  ceremony  which  every  gentleman  in 
that  age  palled  through  before  JiC  was  admitted  to 
the  ufe  or  arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed  i^quifitCr  v 
for  the  greateft  princes.     He  intended  t6  receive 
his  admifllon  from  his  great-uncle,  t)avid  king  of 
Scotland  j  and  for  that  purpofe  *he  pafled  through 
England  with  a  great  retinue,  and  w^  attended  by  ^ 

the  moft  confiderable  of  his  partifans.  He  re- 
mained fbme  time  with  the  king  of  Scodand;  made 
incurfionS  into  England  -,  and  by  his  dexterity  and 
vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  by  his  valour  in  war, 
and  his  prudent  conduft  in  every  occurrence,  he 
roufed  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and  gave  fymptoms 
of  thofe  great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  dilplayed 
when  he  mounted  die  throne  of  England.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  was,  by  Matilda's  1150. 
confent,  invefted  in  that  dutchyj  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  /ather  Geoffrey,  which  happened  in  the 
fubfequent  year>  he  took  poffeflion  both  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage,  which 
brought  him  a  great  acceflion  of  power,  and  ren- 
dered him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.  Elea- 
nor, the  daughter  and  heir  of  William  duke  of 
Guiertne,  and  earl  of  Poiftou,  had  been  married 
fixteen  years  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  and 
had  attended  him  in  a  crufade,  which  that  monarch 
conduced  againft  the  infidels:  But  having  there  loft 
the  afFedions  of  her  hufband,  and  even  fallen  under 
fome  fufpicioti  of  gallantry  with  a  handfome  Sa- 
racen, Lewis,  more  delicate  than  polite,  procured 
a  divorce  from  her,  and  reftored  her  thofe  rich  pvo-y 
Vinccs,  which  by  her  marriage  flie  had  annc3f^  to 

^  Hagulft*  p.  175,  S76«  J 

tiie  ^ 
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CHAP,  the  crown  of  France.     Young  Henry,  neither  dif^ 
^  ^  _•  _.  couraged  by  the  inequality  of  years,  nor  by  the  re- 
115*.-     ports  of  Eleanor's  gallantries,  made  fuccefsful  court- 
Ihip  to  that  princefi,  and,  efpoufing  her  fix  weeks 
after  her  divorce,  got  pofleffion  of  all  her  domi- 
nions as  her  dowry.     The  luftre  which  he  received 
from  this  acquifition,  and  the  profpeft  of  his  rifing 
fortune,  had  fuch  an  efFe£t  in  England,  that  when 
Stephen,  defrrous  to  enfure  the  crown  to  his  fon 
Euftace,  required  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to 
anoint  that  prince  as  his  fucceflbr,  the  primate  refuf- 
ed  compliance,  and  made  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  to 
avoid  the  violence  and  refentment  of  Stephen. 
1153.         Henry,    informed  of  thefe  difpofitions  in   the 
people,    made  an  invafion  on  England:    Having 
gained  fome  advantage  over  Stephen  at  Malmelbury, 
and  having  taken  that  place,  he  proceeded  thence 
to  throw  fuccours  into  Wallingford,  which  the  king 
had  advanced  with  a  fuperior  army  to  befiege.     A 
decifive  aftion  was  every  day  expedbed  -,  when  the 
great  men  of  both  fides,  terrified  at  the  profpeA  of 
farther  bloodfhed    and    confufion,   interpofed  with 
their  good  offices,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  be- 
tween the  rival  princes.     The  death  of  Euftace, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  con- 
Compro-     clufion :  An  accommodation  was  fettled,  by  which 
promifc      jj.  ^^3  agreed,  that  Stephen  fliould  poflcfs  the  crown 
thelcing     during  his  lifetime,  that  juftice  fliould  be  adminif- 
and  prince  tercd  in  his  name,  even  in  the  provinces  whicli  had 
^^^*      fubmitted  to  Henry,    and   that  this   latter  prince 
fliould,  on  Stephen's  demife,  fucceed  to  the  king- 
dom,   and  William,   Stephen*s  fon,    to  Boulogne 
and  his  patrimonial  eftate.     After  all  the  barons  had 
fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  tliis  treaty,  and  done  ho- 
mage to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that 
Death  of    prince  evacuated  the  kingdom;  and  the  death  of 
-the  king.    Stephen,"  which  happened  the  next  year,   after  a 
oaob.^is.  ^^^^  iUncfs,  prevented  all  thofc  quarrels  and  jea- 

loufies, 
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louGes,  which  were  likely  to  have  enfued  in  fo  de- 
licate a  fituation.  # 

England  fufFered  great  miferies  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince :  But  his  perfonal  charafter,  allowing 
for  the  temerity  and  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  ap- 
pears not  liable  to  any  great  exception ;  and  he 
feenns  to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  fucceeded 
by  a  jufl:  title,  to  have  pronioted  the  iiappinefs  and 
profperity  of  his  fubje6b ".  He  was  poffeffed  of  in- 
jduftry,  aftivity  and  courage,  to  a  great  degree; 
though  not  endowed  with  a  found  judgment,  he  was 
not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he  had  the  talent  of  gain- 
ing men's  afi^eftions ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  pre- 
xrarious  fituation,  he  never  indulg^^  him&lf  in  the 
exercifc  of  aay  cruelty  or  revenge**.  His  advance- 
ment to  the  throne  procured  him  neither  tranquil- 
lity nor  faappinefs;  and  though  the  fituation  of 
En^aad  prevented  the  neighbouring  ftatcs  from 
taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her  confufions,  her' 
inteftine  difcnrders  were  to  the  laft  degree  ruinous 
and  deftruftive.  The  court  of  Rome  was  alfo  per- 
mitted, during  tbofe  civil  wars,  to  make  farther 
advances  in  her  ufurpacions;  and  appeals  to  the 
pope,  which  had  always  bepn  fl:ri6kly  prohibited  by 
the  Englifli  law3,  became  now  common  in  every 
ccclefiaftical  controverfy  **. 

"  W.  Maimer,  p.  i8o*  ^  M.  Paris,  p.  51.     Hagul.  p.  312. 

P  H.  Hunt.  p.  395* 
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State  of  Europe of  Franee''^''^Firfi   aEts   ofr, 

Henry* s  government Di/putes  between  the  cmf 

and  ecclefiaftical   powers Thomas  a  Beckett  . 

arcbbijhop  of  Canterbury parrel  between  tht 

king  aitd    Becket Conftitutions  of  Clarendon 

'^—Banijhment  of  Becket-^-^^Compromife  with 

him IBs  return  from  banifhment'-''''^His  mur* 

der Grief andjubmiffion  of  the  king. 

THE  cxtenfivc  confederacies,  by  which  the  Eu^ 
.  Topean  potentates  are  now  at  cmce  uniced  and 
kz  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though  * 
they  are  apt  to  difFufe  the  leaft  fpark  of  diiTenfioa 
throughout  the  whcde,  are  at  leaft  attended  widi 
/O  //^t/^^^  advantage,  that  they  prevent  any  vidcnt  revo- 
^^A^/^  jfi.  lutions  or  conqucfts  in  particular  ftates,  were  to- 
t/^  y  7^^^^  tally  unknowir  m  ancient  agw;  and  the  dieory  of 
'/^'foreign  politics  in  each  kingdom  femned  a  ipecu<» 
^/Jation  much  lefs  complicated  and  involved  than  at 
.  prefent.  Commerce  had  not  yet  bound  together 
the  moft  diftant  nations  in  fo  cloie  a  chain  r  Wars^ 
finiihed  in  one  campaign  and  often  in  one  batde, 
were  little  afFcfted  by  the  movements  of  remote 
ftates :  The  imperfeft  communication  among  the 
kingdoms^  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  fitu^  . 
ation,  made  it  imprafticable  for  a  great  number  of 
them  to  combine  in  one  projc6k  or  effort:  And 
above  all,  the  turbulent  (pint  and  independent  fitu- 
ation  of  die  barons  or  great  va0als  in  each  ftate  gave 
fo  niuch  occupation  to  the  fovereign,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to  his  own 
ftate  and  his  own  fyftem  of  governm^ntj  and  was 

more 
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ttibre  iiidifFerent  about  what  pafled  among  his  neigh*  C  ha  p. 
bours.     Religion  alone>  not  politics,  carried  abroad  t^_^'^ 
the  views  of  princes;    while  it  either  fixed  their     1154^ 
thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,  whofe  conqueft  and     , 
defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and 
intereft>  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,   to  whom  they  had  yielded  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  who  was  every  day 
ailuming  more  authority  than  they  were  willing  to 
allow  him. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  fituation ;  and 
Except  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danilh  pirates,  the 
Englifh,  happily  confined  at  home,  had  neither 
enemies  nor  allies  on  the  continent.  The  foreign 
dominions  of  William  connefted  them  with  the 
king  and  great  vaflals  of  France ;  and  while  the  op- 
pofite  pretcnfions  of  the  pope  and  emperor  in  Italy 
produced  a  continual  intercourfe  between  Germany 
and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France 
and  England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a 
feparate  fyftem>  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  ne- 
gociations,  without  meeting  either  with  oppofition 
or  fupport  from  the  others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  no-  state  of 
bles  in  every  province  of  France,  taking  advantage  F"nc«- 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereign,    and  obliged  to 
provide,  each  for  his  own  defence,  againft  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Norman  freebooters,    had  alTumed, 
both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  an  authority  al« 
mod  independent,    and  had  reduqed    within  very 
narrow   limits    the   prerogative   of  their    princes. 
The  acceflion  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  annexing  a  great 
fief  to  the  crown,  had  brought  fome  addition  to  the 
royal  dignity ;  but  this  fief,  though  confiderable  for 
a  fubjeft,  appeared  a  narrow  bafis  of  power  for  a  . 
prince  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  fo  great  a 
community.     The  royal  demefnes  copfilted  only  of 
B  b  a  Paris, 
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CHAP.  Paris,  Orleans,  Eftampes,  Compiegne,  and  a  few 
^  ^^^^'_f  places  fcattered  over  the  northern  provinces :  In  the 
X154..  reft  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince's  authority  was 
rather  nominal  than  real :  The  vaflals  were  accuftom- 
ed,  nay  entidcd,  to  make  war  without  his  permiffion 
on  each  other:  They  were  even  entitled,  if  they  con- 
ceived thcmfelves  injured,  to  turn  their  arms  againft 
their  fovereign :  They  exercifed  all  civil  jurifdiftion^ 
without  appeal,  over  their  tenants  and  inferior  vaf- 
fals :'  Their  common  jealoufy  of  the  crown  eafily 
united  them  againft  any  attempt  on  their  exorbit- 
ant privileges ;  and  as  fome  of  them  had  attained 
the  power  and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the 
fmalieft  baron  was  fare  of  immediate  and  efFeftual 
proteftion.  Befides  fix  ecclefiaftical  peerages,  which, 
with  the  other  immunities  of  the  church,  cramped 
extremely  the  general  execution  of  juftice  5  there 
were  fix  .lay  peerages.  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
Guienne,  Flanders,  Touloufe,  and  Champagne, 
which  formed  very  extenfive  and  puiffant  fovereign- 
ties.  And  though  the  combination  of  all  thofe 
princes  and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occafions,  muf- 
ter  a  mighty  power ;  yet  was  it  very  difficult  to  let 
that  great  machine  in  movement;  it  was  almoil 
impoffible  to  prelerve  harmony  in  its  parts  ;  a  lenfe 
of  common  intercft  alone  could,  for  a  time,  unite 
them  under  their  fovereign  againft  a  common  ene- 
my ;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to  turn  the  force  of 
the  community  againft  any  mutinous  vaflal,  the 
fame  fenfe  of  common  intereft  made  die  others  op- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions. 
Lewis  the  Grofs,  the  laft  fovereign,  marched  at  one 
time  to  his  frontiers  againft  the  Germans  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men ;  but 
a  petty  lord  of  Corbeil,  of  Puifet,  of  Couci,  was 
able,  at  another  period,  to  fet  that  prince  at  defi- 
ance, and  to  maintain  open  war  againft  him. 

The  authority  of  theEnglifti  monarch  was  much 
more  extenfive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  difpro* 
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portion  much  greater  between  him  and  the  moft  chap. 
powerful  of  his  vaflals.     His  demefnes  and  rcve-  ^  _  _'  ^ 
nue  were  large,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  i   1154. 
ftate :  He  was  accuftomed  to  levy  arbitrary  exac-  1 
tions  on  his  fubjedts:  His  courts  of  judicature  ex-  I 
tended  their  jurifdidtioh  into  every  part  of  the  king-  I 
dom :  He  could  crufh  by  his  power,  or  by  a  judi-  i 
cial  fentence,  well  or  ill  founded,'  any  obnoxious  4 
baron:    And  though  the  feudal  inftitutions  which  I 
prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  had  the  fame  tender\cy   » 
^  in  other  ftates,  to  exalt  the  ariftocracy  and  de- 
prels  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  its  prefent  conftitution,  a  great  com- 
bination of  the  vaflals  to  oppofe  their  fovereign  lord, 
and  there  had  not  hitherto  arifen  any  baron  lb  pow- 
erful as  of  himfelf  to  levy  war  againft  the  prince, 
and  afford  proteftion  to  the  inferior  barons. 

While  fuch  were  the  different  fituations  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  fo 
many  advantages  above  the  former;  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  II.  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  pofTcfled  of 
fo  many  rich  provinces  on  the  continent,  might  ap- 
pear an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  French 
monarchy,  and  fufficient  to  break  entirely  the  ba- 
lance between  the  flates.  He  was  mafter,  in  the 
right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou  and  Tourainej  in 
that  of  his  mother,  of  Normandy  and  Maine  i  in 
that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienne,  Poiftou,  Xaintogne, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  the  Limoufin. 
He  foon  after  annexed  Britanny  to  his  other  flates, 
and  was  already  pofleffed  of  the  fuperiority  over  that 
province,  which,  on  the  firft  cefTion  of  Normandy 
to  Rollo  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by  Charles 
the  Simple  in  vafTalage  to  that  formidable  ravager. 
Thefe  provinces  compofcd  above  a  third  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much  fuperior 
in  extent  and.  opulence  to  thofe  territories  which 
were  fubjefted  -to  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  and 
.government  of  the  king.  The  vaflal  was  here  more 
B  b  3  powerful 
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c  H  A  P.  powerful  than  his  liege  lord :  The  fituation  which 
^  ^  l^'  '  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet  to  depofe  the  Carlovin-p 
1154.'    gian  princes,  feemed  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with 
much  greater  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  vaflal : 
And  when  England  was  added  to  fo  many  pro- 
vinces, the  French  king  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
from  this  conjunfture,  fome  great  difafter  to  himfclf 
and  to  his  family.     But,  in  reality,  it  was  this  cir- 
cumftance,  which  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  fave4 
/  the  Capetian  race,  and  by  its  ccmfequences  exalted 

them  to  tiiat  pitch  of  grandeur  which  they  at  prc- 
fent  enjoy, 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal 
conftitutions,  prevented  the  king  of  England  from 
employing  with  advantage  the  force  of  fo  many 
ftates,  which  were  fubjefted  to  his  government} 
and  thefe  different  members,  disjoined  in  fituation, 
and  difagreeing  in  laws,  language,  and  manners^ 
were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  one  monarchy. 
He  Ibon  became,  both  from  his  diftant  place  of 
refidence,  and  from  the  incompatibility  of  in- 
terefts,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his  French  domi- 
nions 5  and  his  fubjefts  on  the  continent  confidere^ 
their  allegiance  as  rnore  naturally  due  to  their  fu- 
perior  lord,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of 
their  nation..  He  was  always  at  hand  to  invade 
them ;  their  immediate  lord  was  often  at  too  great 
a  difl:ance  to  proteft  them ;.  and  any  diforder  in  any 
part  of  his  difperfed  •  dorninions  gavp  advantages 
againft  him.  The  other  powerful  yaffals  of  the 
French  crown  were  rather  plcafed  to  fee  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Englifh,  and  were  not  affefted  with  that 
jealoufy,  which  would  have  arifen  from  the  oppref-? 
Con  of  a  GO- vaflal  who  was  of  riie  fame  rank  with 
themfelves.  By  this  means,  the  king  of  France 
found  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  thofe  numerous  pro- 
vinces from  England,  than  to  fubdue  a  duke  of 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Main6» 
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et  Pbiftou.    And  after  reducing  fuch  extcnfivc  tcr-  chap. 
ritorics,  which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  i^^l^^ 
body  of  the  monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in     1x5^. 
uniting  to  the  crown  the  other  great  fiefs  which 
ftill  remained  feparate  and  independent. 

But  as  thefe  important  confcquences  could  not 
be  forefeen  by  human  wifdom,  the  king  of  France 
remarked  with  terror  the  rifing  grandeur  of  the 
houfe  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet  5  and,  in  order  to 
retard  its  progrefs,  he  had  ever  maintained  a  ftrift 
union  with  Stephen,  and  had  endeavoured  to  fup« 
port  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold  ufurper. 
But  after  this  prince's  death  it  was  too  late  to  think 
of  oppofing  the  fucceflSon  of  Henry,  or  preventing 
the  performance  of  thofe  ftipalations  which,  with 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made 
with  his  predeceflbr.  The  Englifh,  harafled  with 
civil  wars,  and  difgufted  with  the  bloodfhed  and 
depredations  which,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
years,  had  attended  them,  were  litde  difpofed  to 
violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding  the  lawful  heir 
from  the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchy'.  Many  of 
the  moft  confiderable  fortrelfcs  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  partifans ;  the  whole  nation  had  had  occafion  to 
fee  the  noble  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed  \ 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  mean  talents  of  Wil-^ 
liam,  the  fon  of  Stephen;  and  as  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  great  power,  and  were  rather 
pleafed  to  fee  the  acceffion  of  fo  many  foreign  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  England,  they  never  en- 
tertained the  lead  thoughts  of  refifting  them.  Hen- 
ry himfelf,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  his 
prefent  fituation,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  being  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  a  caftle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  Stephen's  death,  he  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  depart  from  his  enterprife,  till  he 

^  Matth.  Paris,  p.  6^,  '  Gul.  Neubr.  p.  381. 
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CHAP,  had  brought  it  to  an  iflue.     He  then  fct  out  on  his 
^  _    '  I  journey^  and  was  received  in  England  with  the  ac- 
11J4.     clamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  who  fwore  with 
«ih  Dec.    pleafure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him. 

1155-  The  firft  a£l:  of  Henry's  government  correfponded 
of  Henry's  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  prog- 
govern-  nofticated  the  re-eftablifhment  of  juftice  and  tran- 
mcnt.  quillity,  of  which  the  kingdom  had  fb  long  been 
bereaved.  He  immediately  difmiffed  all  thofe  mer- 
cenary foldiers  who  had  committed  great  diforders 
in  the  nation ;  and  he  fent  them  abroad,  together 
with  William  of  Ypres,  their  leader,  the  friend  and 
confident  of  Stephen '.  He  revoked  all  the  grants 
made  by  his  predeceflbrS  even  thofe  which  nccef- 
fity  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs  Matilda;  and 
that  princefs,  who  had  refigned  her  rights  in  favour 
of  Henry,  made  no  oppofition  to  a  meafure  fo  nc- 
ceffary  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  repaired  the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely 
debafed  during  the  reign  of  his  predcceflbr ;  and 
he  took  proper  meafures  againft  the  return  of  a  like 
abufc ".  .He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  juf*. 
tice,  and  in  the  fuppreflion  of  robbery  and  violence ; 
and  that  he  .might  reftore  authority  to  the  laws, 
he  caufed  all  the  new-ere6led  caftles  to  be  demo- 
Jifhed,  which  had  proved  fo  many  fanftuarics  to 
freebooters  and  rebels ''.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  the  fon  of  Milo  of 
GloCefter,  were  inclined  to  make  fome  refiftance  to 
this  falutary  meafure  j  but  the  approach  of  die  king 
with  his  forces  foon  obliged  them  to  fubmit. 
115^*  .  %  Every  thing  being  reftored  to  full  tranquillity 
in  England,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  the  attempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who, 
during  his  abfence,    had  made  an  incurfion  into 

•  Fitx-Steph.  p.  13.  M.  Paris,  p.  65.  Neubr.  p.  381.  Chion. 
T.  Wykes,  p.  30.  t  Ncubr.   p.  581.  »  Hovcden,  p.  491. 

'^Hovedcn,  p.491.  Fitz-Sicph.  p.  13.  M,  Paris,  p.  65.  Ntubr. 
p.  381.    firumpcon,  p.  104.3. 
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Anjou  and  Maine,  had  advanced  fome  pretenfioris  chap. 
to  thofe  provinces,  and  had  got  pofleffion  of  a  con-  ^  "^ 
fiderable  part  of  them  *.  On  the  king's  appearance,  1157. 
the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  and  Geof- 
frey, refigning  his  claim  for  an  annual  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  departed  and  took  pofleffion  of 
the  county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  expelled  count  Hoel  their  prince,  had  put  into 
his  hands,  Henry  returned  ,to  England  the  fol- 
lowing year :  The  incurfions  of  the  Wclfh  then  pro- 
voked him  to  make  an  invaiion  upon  them ;  where 
the  natural  faftnefles  of  the  country  occafioned  him 
great  difficulties,  and  even  brought  him  into  dan- 
ger. His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow 
pafs,  was  put  to  rout :  Henry  de  Eflex,  the  here- 
ditary ftandard- bearer,  feized  with  a  panic,  threw 
down  the  ftandard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  king  was  flain:  And  had  not  the  prince 
iaimediately  appeared  in  pcrfon,  and  led  on  his 
troops  with  great  gallantry,  the  coofcquence  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army*.  For  this 
mift>ehaviour,  Eflex  was  afterwards  accufcd  of  fe- 
lony by  Robert  de  Montfort;  was  vanquiflied  in 
fingle  combat;  his  eftate  was  confifcated;  and  he 
Jiimfelf  was  thrufl:  into  a  convent  ^.  The  fubmif- 
fions  of  the  Welfli  procured  them  an  accommoda- 
tion  with  England • 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  princes  in  that  age  X158. 
engaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every 
cnterprife,  even  the  mofl:  frivolous ;  and  their  feebfe 
authority  made  it  commonly  imprafticable  for  them 
to  delegate,  on  occafion,  the  command  to  their  ge- 
nerals, Geoffi-ey,  the  king's  brother,  died  foon 
after  he  had- acquired  pofleffion  of  Nantz :  Though 
he  had  no  other  tide  to  that  county  than  the  volun- 
tary fubmiffion  or  eleftion  of  the  inhabitants  two 
years  before,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory  as 

•  Sec  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  »  Neubi*.  p.  383. 

Chron.W.Heming.  p.492.        /  M.  Paris,  p.  70.    Ncubr.p.  383. 
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x:  H  A  p,  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  wciit 
^^-^!^'  y  over  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms. 
11158.     Conan,  duke  or  earl  of  Britanny  (for  thefe  titles  are 
given  indi^erently  by  hiftorians  to  thofe  princes), 
pretended  that  Nantz  had  been  lately  feparated  by 
rebellion  fronn  his  principality,  to  which  of  right  it 
belonged;    and    immediately  on  Geoffrey's  death 
he  took  poffeffion  of  the  difputcd  territory*     Left 
Lewis  the  French  king  (hould  interpofe  in  the  con^ 
troverfy,  Henry  paid  him  a  vifit;  and  fo  allured 
him  by  carefles  and  civilities,  that  an  alliance  was 
contradled  between  them;    and   they  agreed  that 
young  Henry,  heir  to  the  Englifti  monarchy,  fhould 
be  affianced  to  Margaret  ot  France ;  though  the 
former  was  only  five  years  of  age,  the  latter  wa$  ftiU 
in  her  cradle.  Henry,  now  fecure  of  meeting  with  no 
interruption  on  this  fide,  advanced  with  his  army  into 
Britanny ;  and  Conan,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to 
make  rcfiftance,  delivered  up  the  county  of  Nantz 
to  him.     The  able  condud  of  the  king  procured 
him  farther  and  more  important  advantages  from 
this  incident.     Conan,  haraiied  with  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  his  fubjefts,    was  defirous  of  pro- 
curing to  himfelf  the  fupport  of  fo  great  a  monarch; 
and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet 
an  infant,  to  Geoffrey  the  king's  third  fon,  who  was 
of  the  fame  tender  years.     The  duke  of  Britanny 
died   about  fev^n  years  after;   and  Henry,  being 
we/ne  lord,  and  alfo  natural  guardian  to  his  fon  and 
daughter-in-law,  put  himfelf  in  poiiefllon  of  that 
principality,  and  annexed  it  for  the  prefect  to  his 
other  great  dominions. 
1159.  ~      The  king  had  a  profpeft  of  making  ftill  farther 
acquifitions ;  and  the  adivity  of  his  temper  fuffered 
no  opportunity  of  that  kind  to  efcape  him.     Phi- 
lippa,  duchefs  of  Guienne,  mother  of  queen  Elea- 
nor, was  the  only  ifTue  of  William  IV.  count  of 
Touloufe ;  and  would  have  inherited  his  dominions, 
hod  not  that  prince,  defirous  of  preferving  .the  fuc-r 
1 1  ceflion 
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Iteflion  in  the  male-line,  conveyed  the  principality  c  H  a  p, 
to  his  brother  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  by  a  contract  .^^^^'^ 
of  file  which  was  in  that  age  regarded  as  fidlitious  1159, 
and  illufory.  By  this  means  the  title  to  the  county 
of  Toulqufe  came  to  be  difputed  between  the  male 
*  and  female  heirs;  and  the  one  or  the  other,  as  op- 
portunities favoured  them,  had  obtained  poffeffion, 
Raymond,  grandfon  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
was  the  reigning  fovereign  j  and  on  Henry's  re- 
viving his  wife's  claim,  this  prince  had  recourfe  for 
protedion  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  fb 
much  concerned  in  policy  to  prevent  the  farther 
aggrandizement  of  the  Englifti  monarch.  Lewis 
himfelf,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  aflerted  the 
juftice  of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  pofleflionof 
Touloufe*;  but  his  fentiments  changing  with  his 
intereft,  he  now  determined  to  defend  by  his  power 
and  authority  the  title  of  Raymond,  Henry  found 
that  it  would  be  requifite  to  fupport  his  preterifions 
againft  potent  antagonids ;  and  that  nothing  but  a 
formidable  army  could  maintain  a  claim  which  he 
|iad  in  vain  aflerted  by  arguments  and  manifeftos. 

An  army,  compofed  of  feudal  vaflals^,  i^as  com- 
monly very  intraftable  and  undifciplined,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  perfbns  who 
ferved  in  it,  and  becaufe  the  commands  were  not 
given,  either  by  the  choice  of  the  fovereign,  or  from 
the  military  capacity  and  experience  of  the  officers. 
Each  baron  condufted  his  own  vaflals :  His  rank 
was  greater  or  lefs,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his 
property:  Even  the  fupreme  command  under  the 
prince  was  often  attached  to  birth  :  And  as  the  mi- 
litary vaflals  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days 
at  their  own  charge ;  though,  if  the  expedition  were 
difl:ant,  they  were  put  to  great  expence ;  the  prince 
reaped  little  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry, 
fcnfible  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  levied  upon  his 

*  Ne^br.  p.  387,    Chron.  W,  Hcroing.  p.  494., 
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CHAP,  vaffals  in  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  which 
^^^^'^  were  remote  from  Touloufe,  a  fum  of  money  in  lieu 
1159.   •  of  their  fervice;  and  this  commutation,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  diftance,  was  ftill  more  advantageous 
^  />H^XiJ£?  ^^^  Engli(b  vaffals.     He  impofed, .  therefore,  a 

^^^^  3iTcutage  ot  180,000  pounds  on  the  knight's  fees, 

^^t.<n^  ^f/-i>'fe<^  commutation  to  which,  though  it  was  unufual, 
^a£  ^^''-t^  cj^  and  the  firft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  *,  the 
military  tenants  willingly  fubmitted  j  and  with  this 
money  he  levied  an  army  which  was  more  under  his 
command,  and  whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and 
conftant.  Affifted  by  Berenger  count  of  Barcelona, 
and  Trincaval  count  of  Nifmes,  whom  he  had 
gained  to  his  party,  he  invaded  the  county  of  Tou- 
loufe; and  after  taking  Verdun,  Caftlenau,  and 
other  places,  he  befieged  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the  enterprife ; 
when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival  of  his 
main  body,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place  with  a  fmaU 
reinforcement,  Henry  was  urged  by  fome  of  his 
niinifters  to  profecute  the  fiege,  to  take  Lewis  pri-' 
foner,  and  to  impofe  his  own  terms  in  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  but  he  either  thought  it  fo  much  his  intereft 
to  maintain  the  feudal  principles,  by  which  his  fo- 
reign dominions  were  fecured,  or  bore  fb  much  rc- 
fpedt  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  attack  a  place  defended  by  him  in  pcrfon ;  and 
he  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  *.  He  marched  into 
Normandy  to  proteft  that  province  againft  an  in- 
curfion  which  the  count  of  Dreux,  inftigated  by 
king  Lewis  his  brother,  had  made  upon  it.  War 
was  now  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  but  produced  no  memorable  event :  It  foon 
ended  in  a  ceffation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by  a 
peace,  which  was  not,  however,  attended  with  any 
confidence  or  good  correfpondence  between  thofe 
rival  princes.     The  fortrefs  of  Gilbrs,  being  part 

*  Madox,  p.  435.     Gcrvafc,  p.  1381.     Sec  note  [P]  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  *•  Fitz*Steph.  p.  22,     Diiceco^  p.  531. 
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of  the  dowry  ftipulated  to  Margaret  of  France,  had  CHAP. 
been  configned  by  agreement  to  the  knights  tern-  Ll^i-» 
plars,  on  condition  that  it  fliould  be  delivered  int»      1160. 
Henry 'is  hands  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
The  king,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  im- 
mediately demanding  the  place,  ordered  the  mar* 
riage  to  be  folemnized  between  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs,  though  both  infants  ^j    and  he  engaged  the  — 

grand-mafter  of  the  templars,  by  large  prelents,  as 
was  generally  fufpefted,  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of 
Gifors*'.  Lewis,  refenring  this  fraudulent  conduct, 
banifhed  the  templars,  and  would  have  made  war  1161. 
upon  the  king  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mediation  and  authority  of  pope  Alexander  III. 
who  had  been  chafed  from  Rome  by  the  anti-pope 
ViiStor  IV.    and   refided  at  that  time   in  France. 

That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  pof- 

feffed  by  the  Roman  pontiflf  during  thofe  ages,  k  p     '    I  /} 
may  be  proper  to-obferve  that  the  two  kings  had,  /jP  ^^^  ^^ 
the  year  before,  met  the  pope  at  the  caftfc  of  Torci  TfT^^j^^  -  ^ 

on  the  Loir ;  and  they  gave  him  fuch  marks  of  re- 

fpeft,  that  both  difmounted  to  receive  him,  and 
holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
vralked  on  foot  by  his  fide,  and  conduced  hin>  in 
that  fubmiffive  manner  into  the  caflrle**.  A  fpec^ 
tacUy  criea  Baronius  in  an  ecftacy,  u  Gody  angels j 
and  men\  and  fuch  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited 
tQ  the  world  I 

Henry,  foon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  dif-      1162. 
fcrenccs  with  Lewis  by  the  pope's  mediation,  re- 
turned to  England  5  where  he  commenced  an  enter- 
prife,'  which,  though  required  by  (bund  policy,  and 
even  conduced  in  the  main  with  prudence,  bred 

^  HaveJen,  p.  491.  Neubr.  p.  400.  Piceto,  p.  531.  Broropton^ 
p.  1450. 

c  Since  the  firft  publication  df  this  hiftory,  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
piihlifhed  a  copy  of  the  treaty  berwcen  Henry  and  Lewis,  by  which  it 
appears,  if  there  was  no  fccret  article,  that  Henry  was  not  guilty  of 
any  fniiid  in  this  tranfa^iion. 

^  Trivet,  p.  48, 
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him  great  difquietude,  involved  him  in  darigefi 
and  was  not  concluded  without  fame  lofs  and  di£^ 
honour* 

The  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  at  firft 
been  gradual,  were  now  become  fo  rapid,  and  had 
mounted  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  conteft  between 
the  regale  and  pontificate  was  really  arrived  at  a  crifis 
in  England;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  determine 
whether  the  king  or  the  priefts,  particularly  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Ihould  be  fovereign  of 
the  kingdom  *.  The  afpiring  fpirit  of  Henry, 
which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neighbours,  was 
not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame  fubmiffion  to  the  en- 
croachments of  fubjeAs ;  and  as  nothing  opens  the 
eyes  of  men  fo  readily  as  their  intereft,  he  was  in  na 
danger  of  falling,  in  this  refpe^t,  into  that  abje£t 
fuperftition  which  retained  his  people  in  fubjeftion^ 
From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  die  go- 
vernment of  his  foreign  dominions,  as  well  as  of 
England,  he  had  fhown  a  fixed  purpofe  to  reprefs 
clerical  ufurpations,  and  to  maintain  thofe  preroga-* 
tives  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  by  nis 
predeceiTors.  During  the  fchifm  of  the  papacy  be* 
tween  Alexander  and  Vidor^  he  had  determined^ 
for  feme  time,  to  remain  neuter :  And  when  in- 
formed that  the  archbifhop  of  Roiien  and  the  bifhop 
of  Mans  had,  from  their  4>wn  authority,  acknow- 
ledged Alexander  as  legitimate  pope,  he  was  fo  en- 
raged, that  though  he  fpared  the  archbifhop  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age,  he  immediately  ifTued 
orders  for  overthrowing  tnfe  houfes  of  the  bifhop  of 
Mans  and  archdeacon  of  Roiien  * ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  deliberately  examined  the  matter,  by 
thofe  views  which  ufually  enter  into  the  councils 
of  princes,  that  he  allowed  that  pontiff  to  exercifc 
authority  over  any  of  his  dominions.  In  England, 
the  mild  chara&er  and  advanced  years  of  Theobald^ 


•  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  aj, 

^  See  note  [  QJ  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 
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arclibilb6p  6f  Canterbury,  together  with  his  merits  chap. 
in  refufing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  Kead  of  Euftacc,  ^^^"'^^ 
fon  of  Stephen,  prevented  Henry,  during  the  life-     m^^u 
time  of  that  primate,   from  taking  any  meafures 
againft  the  multiplied  encroachments  of  the  clergy : 
But  after  his  death,  the  king  refolved  to  exert  him- 
ielf  with  more  a&ivity ;  aEul  that  he  might  be  fe- 
cure  againft  any  opposition,  he  advanced  to  that 
dignity  Becket,  his  chancellor,  on,whofe  compli- 
ance he  thought  he  could  entirely  depend. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  the  firft  man  of  Englifli  de-  J«nc  ?• 
icent  who,  fince  the  Norman  conqueft,  had,  during  gj)!^*  * 
the  courfe  of  a  whole  century,  rifen  to  any  confider-  akrchbiflw^ 
able  ftation,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  the  o^^Cantor- 
city  of  London  j  and  being  endowed  both  with  in-^^l 
duftry  and  capacity,  he  early  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the  favour  of  archbilhop  Theobald,  and  obtained 
from  that  prelate  fome  preferments  and  offices. 
By  their  means  he  was  enabled  to  travel  for  im- 
provement to  Italy,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Bologna;  and  on  his  return  he  ap- 
peared to  have  made  fuch  proficiency  in  knowledge, 
that  he  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury>  an  office  of  confiderablc 
truft  and  profit.  He  was  afterwards  employed  with 
fuccefs  by  Theobald  in  tranfafting  bufinefs  at 
Rome;  and  on  Henry's  acceffion  he  was  recom- 
mended to  that  monarch  as  worthy  of  farther  pre- 
ferment. Henry,  who  knew  that  Becket  had  been 
inftrumental  in  fupporting  that  refolution  of  the 
archbilhop,  \^ich  liad  tended  fo  much  to  facilitate 
his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was  already 
prepoiTefled  in  his  favour ;  and  finding,  on  farther 
acquaintance^  that  his  ipirit  and  abilities  entitled  him 
to  any  truft,  he  foon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chancellor,  one  of  the  firft  civil  offices  in  the  ^ /v*  ^  ^  ^jC 
kingdom.  The  chancellor,  in  that  age,  befides  £/y^  ' 
the  cuftody  of  the  great  feal,  had  poflfeffion  of  all  ^j^/tyft.  c^//r^ 
vacant  prelacies  and  abbiesi  he  was.  the  guardian 
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CHAP,  of  all  fuch  minors  and  pupils  as  were  the  king's  tc- 
^  J  '^  nants;  all  baronies  which  cfcheated  to  the  crown 
ji6a.  were  under  his  adminiftration  j  he  was  entitled  to 
a  place  in  council,  even  though  he  were  not  parti- 
cularly fummoned;  and  as  he  exercifed  alfo  the 
office  of  fccrctary  of  ftate,  and  it  belonged  to  him 
to  counterfign  all  commiffions,  writs,  and  letters- 
patent,  he  was  a  kind  of  prime  minifter,  and  was 
concerned  in  the  difpatch  of  every  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance ^  Befidcs  excrcifmg  this  high  office, 
Beckct,  by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  archbifliop, 
was  made  provoft  of  Beverley,  dean  of  Haftings, 
and  conftable  of  the  Tower:  He  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  large 
baronies  that  had  efcheated  to  the  crown :  And  to 
compile  his  grandeur,  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  prince  Henry,  the  king's  cldeft  fon, 
and  heir  of  the  monarchy «.  The  pomp  of  his  re- 
tinue, the  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  furniture,  the 
luxury  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  prefcnts^ 
corresponded  to  thefe  great  preferment ;  or  rather 
/exceeded  any  thing  that  England  had  ever  before 
fcen  in  any  fubjedt.  His  hiftorian  and  fecrctary, 
Fitz- Stephens**,  mentions,  among  other  particulars^ 
chat  his  apartments  were  every  day  in  winter  co^ 
vered  with  clean  ftraw  or  hay,  and  in  fummer  with 
green  rulhes  or  boughs;  left  the  gentlemen  who 
paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reafon 
of  their  great  number,  find  a  place  at  table>  fhould 
foil  their  fine  clothes  by  fitting  on  a  dirty  floor  *.  A 
great  number  of  knights  were  retained  in  his  fervice^ 
the  greateft  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  at 
his  table  j  his  houfe  was  a  place  of  education  for  the 

^  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.  £  Ibid.  p.  i;;,    HUl.  QjKid.  p.  9.  14* 

*>  P^  15. 

•     '  *  John  Baldwin  held  the  manor  of  Oterasfce  in  Aylefbury  of  thp 

king  in   foccagc,  by  the  fervice  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's  bed, 

^    viz.  in  himmer,  grafs  or  heihs,  and  two  giey'gecfcj  and  in  wiq^er» 

ftraw,  ni.d   three  eels,  thrice  in   the  year,  if   the  king  fhould  come 

thrice  in  the  year  to  Ayle&ury.     Madox^  Bar.  Axigltca,  y.  24.7. 
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lohs  of  the  chief  nobility;  iand  the  king  himielf'frc-  chap. 
quently  vouchfafcd  to  partake  of  his  entertainments.  ^  -  -  ^ 
As  his  way  of  life  was  Iplendid  and  opulent,  his  ji6»* 
amufements  and  occupations  were  gay,  and  partook 
df  the  cavalier  fpirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken 
deacon's  orders,  he  did  not  think  tinbefitting  his 
charader.  He  employed  himfelf  at  leifure  hours 
in  hunting,  hawking,  gaming,  and  horfemanihip ; 
he  expofed  his  perfon  in  leveral  military  aftions  ^ ; 
he  carried  over,  at  his  own  charge,  fevert  hundred 
knights  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Touloufe ; 
in  the  fubfequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
ttiandy  he  maintained,  during  forty  daysj  twelve 
hundred  knights,  and  four  thoufand  of  thdr  train '^ 
and  in  an  embaffy  to  France,  with  which  he  was 
entfufted,  he  aftonifhed  that  court  by  the  number* 
and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 

Henry,  befides  committing  all  his  more  im- 
portant bufinefs  to  Becket^s  management,  honoured 
nim  with  his  friendfhip  and  intimacy ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  difpofed  to  relax  himfelf  by  fports  of 
any  kind,  he  admitted  his  chancellor  to  the  party  °. 
An  inftance  of  their  familiarity  is  mentioned  by 
Fitz-Stephensj  which,  as  it  fhows  the  manners  of 
the  age>  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate.  One 
day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  riding  to- 
gedier  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  they  obferved  a 
beggar  who  was  fhivering  with  cold;  Would  it 
not  be  very  praife-worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give 
that  poor  man  a  warm  coat  in  this  I'evere  feafon  ?  It 
would,  furely,  replied  the  chancellor ;  and  you  do 
well.  Sir,  in  thinking  of  fuch  good  adions*  Then 
he  fhall  have  one  prefently,  cried  the  king :  And 
feizine  the  fkirt  of  the  chancellor's  coat,  i^hich 
Was  (carlet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull 
it  violendy.     The  chancellor  defended  himfelt  for 

^  Fitj-Stcph.  p.  »3.    Hift.  Quad.  p.  9.  ^  Fitz-Steph.  p.  iy* 

so.  11^  234  A  Ibid.  p.  x6.'    Hift.  Q£ad.  p.  8. 

Vol*  L  C  c  ibme 
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c  H  A.  p.  fomc  time ;  and  they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have 
^-^^'^  tumbled -off  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet,  when  Becket, 
ii6a.     after  a  vehement  ftruggle,  let  go  his  coat;  which 
the  king  beftowed  on  the  beggar,  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  was  not  a  little 
furprifed  at  the  prefent  "• 

BeckeT)  who  by  his  complaifance  and  good- 
humour  had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  by  his 
induftry  and  abilities  ufeful  to  his  mafter,  appeared 
to  him  the  fitteft  perfon  for  {upplying  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  death  of  Theobald.  As  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions  •  of  retrench- 
ing, or  rather  confining  within  the  ancient  bounds, 
all  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  and  always  (howed  a 
ready  difpofition  to  comply  with  them%  Henry, 
who  never  expefted  any  refiftance  from  that  quar- 
ter, immediately  iflued  orders  for  elefting  him 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  But  this  refolution,' 
which  was  taken  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
tilda, and  many  of  the  minift?rs%  drew  after  it 
very  unhappy  confequences ;  and  never  prince  of  fo 
great  penetration  appeared  in  the  iflue  to  have  fo 
little  underftood  the  genius  and  charadler  of  his 
minifter. 

No  fooner  was  Becket  inftalled  in  this  high  dig- 
nity, which  rendered  him  for  life  the  fecond  perfon 
in  the  kingdom,  with  fome  pretenfions  of  afpiring 
to  be  the  firft,  than  he  totally  altered  his  demeanor 
and  condu£t,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  cha- 
rafter  of  fanftity,  of  which  his  former  bufy  and 
oftentatious  courfe  of  life  might,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  have  naturally  bereaved  him.  Without 
confulting  the  king,  he  immediately  returned  into 
his  hands  the  commiflion  of  chancellor;  pretending 
that  he  muft  thenceforth  detach  himfelf  from  fecular 
^fFairs,  and  be  folely  employed  in  the  exercife  of 

«  Fits-Steph.  p.  i6.  •  Ibid.  p.  17.  P-  Ibid.  p.  43. 

Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  132.  1  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  167. 
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his  (piritual  funftion ;  but  ih  reality,  that  he  might  chap. 
break  ofF  all  connexions  with  Henry,  and  apprife  ^  -^-'  _f 
him  that  Becket,  ^  primate  of  England,  was  now  xi6a. 
become  entirely  a  new  perfonage.  He  maintained, 
in  his  retinue  ^hd  attendants  alone,  his  ancient 
pomp  and  lliftre,  which  w?is  ufeful  to  ftrike  the 
vulgar:  In  his  owti  perfon  he  affefted  the  greateft 
aiifterity  ahd  moft  rigid  mortification,  which  he 
was  fenfible  ^olild  have  tn  equal  or  a  greater  ten-  , 
dency  to  the  fatne  end:  He  wore  fack- cloth  next 
his  Ikin,  which,  by  his  afFeded  care  to  conceal  it, 
Was  neceflarily  the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world : 
He  changed  it  fo  fddom,  that  it  was  filled  with 
dirt  and  vermin*  His  ufbal  diet  was  bread;  his 
drink  Waterj  which  he  even  rendered  farther  unpa- 
latable by  the  mixturfc  df  unfavoury  herbs :  He  tore 
his  back  with  the  frequent  difcipline  which  he  in- 
flifted  dn  it:  He  daily  on  his  knees  waflied,  in  imi- 
tation of  Chrifti  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars, 
whom  he  afterwards  difmiffed  with  prefents ' :  He 
gained  the  affeftions  of  the  monks  by  his  frequent 
charities  to  the  contrcnts  and  hofpitals :  Every  one 
who  made  ptofeflion  of  fanftity  was  admitted  to  his 
convcrfation,  dnd  returned  full  of  panegyrics  on  the 
humility,  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and  mortification  ^^ 
of  the  holy  primate :  He  fcemed  to  be  perpetually  . 
employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  ledtures,  or 
in  perufing  religious  difcourfes :  His  afpedl  wore 
the  appearance  of  fcrioufnefs,  and  mental  recollec- 
tion, and  fecret  devotion :  And  all  men  of  penetra- 
tion plainly  faw  that  he  was  medFtating  (bmc  great 
defign,  and  that  the  ambition  and  oftentation  of  his 
charafter  had  turned  itfelf  towards  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  object. 

Bbcket  waited  not  till  Henry  fhould  commence  »'«3- 
diofc  projefU  againft  the  eedefiaftical  power,  which  J^Ji^J^^a 
he  knew  had  been  formed  by  that  prince :  He  was  the  kin; 

^  and  Bee- 

kct 
r  Fitx-Stepb.  p.  %$.    K(t  Q^ad.  j^.  19. 
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c  vj^  ^'  himfclf  the  aggreffor ;  and  endeavoured  to  overawe 
T_  _^_'.^  the  king  by  the  intrepidity  and  boldnefs  of  his  cn- 
1163.  terprifes.  He  fummoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  fur- 
render  the  barony  of  Tunbridge,  which  ever  fince 
the  conqueft  had  remained  in  the  fanfiily  of  that  no- 
bleman i  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  to  alienate. 
The  earl  of  Clare,  befides  the  luftre  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  birth  and  the 
extent  of  his  poffeflions,  was  allied  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  the  kingdom ;  his  fitter,  who  was 
a  celebrated  beauty,  had  farther  extended  his  cre- 
dit among  the  nobility,  and  was  even  fuppofed  to 
have  gained  the  king's  afFeftions ;  and  Becket  could 
not  better  difcover,  than  by  attacking  fo  powerful 
an  intereft,  his  refolution  of  maintaining  with  vi- 
gour the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  fee '. 

William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a 
manor  that  held  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  1 
but  Becket,  without  regard  to  William's  right, 
prefented,  on  a  new  and  legal  pretext,  one  Lau- 
rence to  that  living,  who  was  violently  expelled  by 
Eynsford.  The  primate  making  himfclf,  as  was 
ufual  in  fpiritual  coiuts,  both  judge  and  party, 
iffued,  in  a  fummary  manner,  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againfl  Eynsford,  who  complained 
to  the  king  that  he  who  held  in  capite  of  the  crowrt 
Ihould,  contrary  to  the  praftice  cftablifhed  by  the 
Conqueror,  and  maintained  ever  fince  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  be  fubjefted  to  that  terrible  fentence,  with- 
out the  previous  cohfentof  the  fovereign  ^  Henry, 
who  had  now  broken  off  all  perfonal  intercourfe 
with  Becket,  fent  him,  by  a  meflcnger,  his  orders 
to  abfolve  Eynsford  i  but  received  for  anfwer,  that 
ic  belonged  not:  to  the  king  to  inform  him  whom  ho 

•  Tixt  Stcph.  p.  28.     Gci-vafe,  p.  1384. 
«  M.  Pkrisrp'  7.l)ii:eto,  p.  536, 
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IhouW  abfolve  and  whom  excommunicate':  And  chap. 
it  was  not  till  after  many  rcmonftrances  and  me-  ^^_^^_^'_, 
naces,  that  Becket,  though  with  the  worft  grace     1163. 
imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply  with  the  royal 
mandate. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  grievoufly 
miftaken  in  the  charafter  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had 
promoted,  to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  defift 
from  his  former  intention  of  retrenching  clerical 
ufurpations.  He  was  entirely  matter  of  his  exten- 
five  dominions :  The  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
adminiftration,  attended  with  perpetual  fuccefs,  had 
raifed  his  charafter  above  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  "^ :  The  papacy  fecmcd  to  be  weakened  by  a 
fchifm,  which  divided  all  Europe :  And  he  rightly 
judged,  that  if  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity 
were  negledked,  the  crown  muft,  from  the  preva- 
lent fuperftition  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  an  entire  fubordination  under  the  mitre. 

The  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power 
ferves  extremely,  in  every  civilized  government, 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order ;  and  pre-r 
vents  thofe  mutual  encroachments  which,  as  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  judge  between  them,  are  often 
attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences. 
Whedicr  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  unites  thefe 
powers,  receives  the  appellation  of  prince  or  pre- 
late, is  not  material :  The  fuperior  weight  which 
temporal  interefts  commonly  bear  \n  the  apprehen  - 
fions  of  men  above  fpiritual,  renders  the  civil  part 
of  his  character  moft  prevalent ,  and  in  time  pre- 
vents thofe  grofe  impoftures  and  bigoted  perfecu- 
tions,  which  in  all  falfe  religions  are  the  chief  found- 
ation of  clerical  authority.  Bui  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ecclefiaftical  ufurpations,  the  ftate,  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  is  naturally  thrown 
into  convulfions ;  and  it  behoves*  the  prince,  both 

«  FiU-Stcph.  p.  28.  •^  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  130. 
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CHAP,  for  his  own  intercft,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  tQ 
^^_^"'^  provide  in  time  fufficient  barriers  againft  fo  dan- 
XI 63.  gcrous  and  infidious  a  rival.  This  precaution  had 
hitherto  been  much  neglefted  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  catholic  countries;  and  affairs  at  laft 
feemed  to  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crifis :  A  fo- 
vereign  of  the  greaceft  abilities  was  now  on  th^ 
throne :  A  prelate  of  the  mofl:  inflexible  and  intre- 
pid charaftcr  was  poffeffcd  of  the  primacy :  The 
contending  powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  theic 
full  force, .  and  it  was  natural  to  cxpeA  fome  extras 
ordinary  event  to  refult  from  their  conflift. 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money, 
the  clergy  had  inculcated  the  neccffity  of  penance  as 
an  atonement  for  fni ;  and  having  again  intKoduced 
the  prafticc  of  paying  them  large  fums  as  a  com- 
mutation, or  fpecies  of  atonement  for  the  remiffion 
of  thofe  penances,  the  fiqs  of  the  people,  by  thefe 
means,  had  become  a  revenue  to  the  priefts ;  and 
the  king  computed,  that  by  this  invention  alone 
they  levied  more  money  upon  his  fubje&s  than 
flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal 
^xcheqper  *.  That  hp  might  eafe  the  people  of  Co 
heavy  and  arbitrary  an  impofition,  Henry  required 
that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment  ftiould  be 
prefent  itf  all  ecclefiafl:ical  courts,  and  Ihould  for 
the  future  gii^  his  confent  to  every  compofition 
which  was  made  with  finners  for  their  fpiritual 
offences. 

The  ecclefiaftjcs  in  that  age  had  renounced  all 
immediate  fubofdination  to  the  magiftrate :  They 
openly  pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accu- 
fations  from  a  trial  before  courts  of  jufticej  and 
were  gradually  introducing  a  like  exemption  in  civil 
caufes  ;  Spiritual  penalties  alone  could  be  inflifted 
on  their  offences ;  And  as  the  clergy  had  extreniely 
multiplied  in  England,  and  many  of  them  were  con- 

?  Fitz-Steph.  p.  %u 
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icquentljr  of  very  low  charafters,  crimes  of  the  ^^A^* 
deepcft  dye,  murders,  robberies,  adulteries,  rapes,  y__  ^  _'^ 
were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the  eccle-      1163. 

iiaftics.     It  had  been  found,  for  inftance,  on  en-  -^ ^ 

quiry,  that  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  murders  had,.;?<^/^  CA^c^ 
fince  the  king's  acceffion,  been  perpetrated  by  men  - 
of  that  profeffion,  who  had  never  been  called  to 
account  for  thefe  offences  "^  j  and  holy  orders  were 
become  a  full  proteftion  for  all  enormities.  ^  A 
clerk  in  Worcefterfhire,  having  debauched  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  had  at  this  time  proceeded  to 
murder  the  Father;  and  the  general  indignation 
againft  this  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the 
remedy  of  an  abufe  which  was  become  fo  palpable, 
and  to  require  that  the  clerk  fliould  be  delivered  up, 
and  receive  condign  punilhment  from  the  magif- 
trate*,  Becket  infifted  on  the  privileges  of  the 
church ;  confined  the  criminal  in  the  biftiop's  pri- 
fon,  left  he  fhould  be  feized  by  the*  king's  officers  j 
maintained  that  no  greater  punifliment  could  be  in- 
fli6ted  on  him  than  degradation:  And  when  the 
king  demanded  that  immediately  after  he  was  de- 
graded he  fliould  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the 
primate  aflerted  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man 
twice  upon  the  fame  accufation,  and  for  the  fame 
offence*. 

Hbnry,  laying  hold  of  fo  plaufible  a  pretence,, 
refolved  to  pufh  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their 
privileges,  which  they  had  raifed  to  an .  enormous 
height,  and  to  determine  at  once  thofe  controver fies 
which  daily  multiplied  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftions.  He  fummoned  an  affem- 
bly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England  \  and  he  put  to 
them  this  concife  and  decifive  queftion.  Whether 
or  not  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  ancient 

y  Neubr.  p.  394.  *  Fitz-Steph.  p.  33.    Hift.  Quad.  p.  31. 

*  Fltz-Steph.  p.  19.  Hitt.  Quad.  p.  33.  45.  Hovedtn,  p.  491  • 
M.  Paris,  p.  72,  Dicetuy  p.  5369  537.  Bronipton>  p.  IPS^* 
Gervafe,  p.  1384.    Epift*  St»  Tbom.  p.  sc8|  lo^, 
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CHAP,  laws  and  cuftoms  of  tljc  kingdom  ?   The  bifhops 
^^"'      unanimoufly  replied,  that  they  were  willing,  Javing 


M«3.  ^*^'^  ov>n  order  ^ :  A  device  by  which  they  though^ 
to  elude  the  prefent  urgency  of  the  king's  demand, 
yet  rcferve  to  themfclvcs,  on  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, the  power  of  refuming  all  their  pretenGons, 
The  king  was  fenfible  of  the  artifice,  and  was  pro- 
voked to  the  higheft  indignation.  He  left  the  af- 
fembly,  with  vifible  marks  of  his  difplcafure:  He 
required  the  primate  inftantly  to  furreqder  the  ho- 
nours and  caftjes  of  Eye  and  Berkham :  The  bi- 
fliops  were  terrified,  and  expeftcd  ftill  farther 
cfFefts  of  his  refentment.  Becket  alone  was  in- 
flexible ;  and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the 
pope's  legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a 
preach  with  fo  powerful  a  prince  at  fb  unfeafonable  a 
juncture,  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  retraft  the 
faving  claqfe,  and  give  a  general  and  abfolute  pro-p 
mife  of  obferving  the  ancient  cuftoms  ^ 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration  in 
thefe  general  terms :  He  refolved,  ere  it  was  too 
Jate,  to  define  expreftly  thofe  cuftoms  with  which  he 
required  compliance,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  clerical 
vfurpations  before  they  were  fully  confolidated,  and 
could  plead  anticjiiity,  as  they  already  did  a  facred 
authority,  in  their  favour.  The  claims  of  the  church 
vere  open  and  vifible.  After  a  gradual  and  infen- 
fible  progrefs  during  many  centuries,  the  mafk  had 
at  laft  been  taken  off,  and  fevcral  ecclefiaftigal  coun- 
cils, by  their  carions,  which  were  pretended  to  be 
irrevocable  and  infaUiblc,  had  pofitively  defined 
thofe  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  fuch 
gener4  offence,  and  appeared  fo  dangerous  to  th© 
civil  magiftrate.  Henry  therefore  deemed  it  ne- 
Ccffary  to  define  with  the  fame  precifion  the  limita 
of  the  civil  powgr  j  to  oppofe  his  legal  cuftoms  tq 
their  divine  ordin^ces  j  to  determine  2ie  cxaft  boun- 

^  Fitx  Steph.  p.  31.    Hift.  Quad.  p.  34..    Hoveden,  p.  492. 
*  Hift.  Qgad,  p.  37.    HovcUwi,  p.  4?3*     Gcivafe  p,  1385. 
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daries  of  the  rival  jurifdiftions ;  and  for  this  pur-  ^  ^  j^  P. 
pofe  he  fummoned  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  ^  -^'_f 
and  prelates  at  Clarendon^  to  whom  he  fubmitted      1164^ 
this  great  and  important  queftion,  '  as^^Uaa. 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party,  Conmm- 
either  by  the  reafons  which  he  urged,  or  by  his-fu-  ^on«of 
perior  authority :  The  bifhops  were  overawed  by  the  dpq/'** 
general  eombination  againft  them :  And  the  follow- 
ing laws,  commonly  called  the  Conjiitutions  of  Claren- 
doHy  were  voted  without  oppofition  by  this  aflembly  **. 
It  was  cnafted,  that  all  fuits  concerning  the  ad  vow- 
fon  and  prefentation  of  churches  fhould  be  deter- 
mined in  the  civil  courts :  That  the  churches  be- 
longing to  the  king's  fee,  fhould  not  be  granted 
in  perpetuity  without  his  confcnt :  That  clerks  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime  fhould  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts:  That  no  perfon,  particularly,  no  clergy- 
man of  any  rank,  fhould  depart  the  kingdom  with^ 
out  the  king's  licenfc :  That  excommunicated 
perfons  fhould  not  be  bound  to  give  fecurity  for 
continuing  in  their  prcfent  place  of  abode:  Tha( 
laics  fhould  not  be  accufed  in  fpiritual  courts,  ex-r 
cept  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  wit- 
pefTes :  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  fhould 
be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  under 
an  interdid,  except  with  the  king's  confent :  That 
all  appeals  in  fpiritual  caufes  fhould  be  carried 
from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bifhop,  from  the 
bifhop  to  the  primate,  from  him  to  the  king;  and 
fhould  be  carried  no  farther  without  the  king's 
confent:  That  if  any  law-fuit  arofe  between  a 
layman  and  a  clergyman  concerning  a  tenant, 
and  it  be  difputed  whether  the  land  be  a  lay  or 
an  ecclcfiiflical  fee,  it  fhould  firfl  be  determine 
ed  by  the  verdidl  of  twelve  lawful  men  to  what 
clafs  it  belonged;  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  a 
Jay- fee,  the  caufc  fhould  finally  be  determined  in 

^  Fita-Steph.  p.  3j. 
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^  viif  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^*  courts :  That  no  inhabitant  in  demefne 
^^  _'  ,  (hould  be  excommunicated  for  non-appearance  in 
si64*  a  fpiritual  court,  till  the  chief  officer  of  the  place 
where  he  refides  be  confulted,  that  iie  may  com- 
pel him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give  fatisfadlion 
to  the  church :  That  the  archbifhops,  biOiops,  and 
other  fpiritual  dignitaries,  (hould  be  regarded  as 
barons  of  the  realm  j  fhould  poflefs  the  privileges 
and  be  fubjefted  to  the  burthens  belonging  to  that 
rank ;  and  fhould  be  bound  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  great  councils,  and  aifiil  at  all  trials,  till  the 
fentence,  either  of  death  or  lofs  of  members,  be 
given  againft  the  criminal:  That  the  revenue  of" 
i^acant  fees  fhould  belong  to  the  king ;  the  chapter, 
or  fuch  of  them  as  he  pleafes  to  fummon,  (hould  fit 
in  the  king's  chapel  till  they  made  the  new  ele£kion 
with  his  GOA&nt,  and  that  the  bi(hop-ele£b  (hould 
do  homage  to  the  crown :  That  if  any  baron  or 
tenant  in  capite  (hould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  (pi- 
ritual  courts,  the  king  (hould  employ  his  autho- 
rity in  obliging  him  to  make  fuch  fubmidions ;  if 
any  of  them  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king, 
the  prelates  (hould  affift  the  king  with  their  cen- 
fures  in  reducing  him :  That  goods  forfeited  to  the 
king  (hould  not  be  protefted  in  churches  or 
church-yards:  That  the  clergy  (hould  no  longer 
pretend  to  the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts 
contrafted  by  oath  or  promife ;  but  (hould  leave 
thefe  law-fuits,  equally  with  others,  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  civil  courts :  And  that  the  fons  of 
villains  (hould  not  be  ordained  clerks,  without  the 
confent  of  their  lord  *'. 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  fixteen,  were 
calculated  to  prevent  the  chief  abufes  which  had 
prevailed  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  to  put  an  ef- 
feftual  ftop  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  church,  which, 
gradually  ftealing  on,  had  threatened  the  total  dc- 

«  Hlft.  Qnad.    p.    163.     M.  Paris,  p.    70,  71.    Spelm.   Cone. 
vol.  ii.  p.  fta^    Gei-vafe,  p.  i386>  isS;.    Wilkins,  p.  311. 
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ftruftion  of  the  civil  power,    Henry,  therefore,  bjr  C  H  A  P. 
I^ucing  thofe  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  realm  to  writ-  i^^t^^ 
ing,  and  by  coUefting  them  in  a  body,  endeavoured     $t6j^ 
to  prevent  all  future  dilputc  with  regard  to  them ; 
and  by  paflTuig  (b  many  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  in 
a  national  and  civil  aflembly,  he  fully  eftablifhed 
the  fupcriority  of  die  legiflature  above  all  papal  de* 
icrees  or  fpiritual  canons,  and  gained  a  fignal  vic- 
tory ever  the  ecclefiaftics.     But  as  he  knew,  that 
the  bifljops,  thopgh  overawed  by  the  prefent  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  barons,  would  take 
the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  denying  the  au- 
thority which  had  ena6ted   thefe  confticutions ;  he 
reiblved  that  they  fhould  all  fet  their  feal  to  them, 
and  give  a  promife  to  obferve  them.     None  of  the 
prelates  dared  to  oppofe  his  will;  except  Becket, 
:who,    though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Cornwal  ancj 
Leicefter,  Ae  barons  of  principal  authority  in  the 
kingdqm,  obftinately  withheld  his  aflent.     At  laft, 
Richard  de  Haftings,  grand  prior  of  the  templars 
in  England,  threw  liimfelf  on  his  knees  before  him ; 
and  with  many  tears  entreated  him,  if  he  paid  any 
regard  cither  to  hi§  own  fafety  or  that  of  the  church, 
not  to  provoke,  by  a  fruidefs  oppofition,  the  in- 
dignation of  a  great  monarch,  who  was  refolutely 
bent  on  his  purpofe^  and  who  was  determined  to 
take  full  revenge  pn  every  one  that  fhould  dare  to 
oppofe  him  ^     Becket,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by 
all  the  world,  even  by  his  owri  brethren,  was  at  lafl 
obliged  to  comply ;  and  he  promifed,  legally,  with 
good  faith y  and  without  fraud  or  referve  ^,  to  ob- 
lerve  the  conflitutions  \  and  he  took  an  oath  to  that 
purpofe  **.     The  king,  thinking  that  he  had  now 
finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprife,  >fent  the 
conftitutibns  to  pope  Alexander,  who  then  refided 
in  France  i  and  he  required  that  pontiff's  ratifica- 

f  Hid.  Q"a(f.  p.  3?.    Hoveden^  Pi  493 •  •  Fitz-Steph.  p.  35, 

Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  15,  *  Fitz-Steph.  p.  45.    Hift.  Qiia4« 
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CHAP.  tk>n  of  them:  But  Alexander^  who,  though  he  had 
^^^^-*  _f  owed  the  moft  important  obligations  to  the  king, 
ii6^  plainly  faw,  that  thefe  laws  were  calcinated  to  eftar- 
oliih  the  independency  of  England  on  the  papacy, 
and  of  the  royal  power  on  the  clergy,  condemned 
them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms ;  abrogated,  annulled, 
and  rejc6ted  them.  There  were  only  fix  articles, 
the  lead  important,  which,  for  the  fake  of  peace, 
he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  obferved  that  he  might  hope 
for  fupport  in  an  oppolition,  exprefled  the  deepeft 
jbrrow  for  his  compliance;  and  endeavoured  to  en- 

fage  all  the  other  biihops  in  a  confederacy  to  ad* 
ere  to  their  comnrK>n  rights,  and  to  the  ecdeliafti*> 
cal  privileges,  in  which  he  represented  the  intereft 
and  honour  of  God  to  be  fo  deeply  concerned.  He 
redoubled  his  aufteritics,  in  order  to  puniih  himfelf 
for  his  criminal  a(!ent  to  the  conftitutions  of  Cl^ 
rcndon :  He  proportioned  his  difcipline  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  fuppofed  offence :  And  he  refuied  to 
exercife  any  part  of  his  archiepifcopal  fundion,  tiU 
he  fliould  receive  abfolution  from  the  tx>pej  which 
was  readily  granted  him.  Henry,  informed  of  his 
prefent  difpofitions,  refolved  to  take  vengeance  for 
this  refraftory  behaviour  j  and  he  attempted  to  crlifh 
him,  by  nKans  of  that  very  power  which  Becket 
made  fuch  merit  in  fupporting.  He  applied  to 
the  pope,  that  he  (hould  grant  the  commiflion  of  le- 
gate in  his  dominions  to  the  archbiftiop  of  York ; 
but  Alexander,  as  politic  as  he,  though  he  granted 
the  commiffion,  annexed  a  claufc,  that  it  i^ould 
not  impower  the  legate  to  execute  any  a£l  In  preju- 
dice of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  * :  And  the 
king,  finding  how  fi^uidcfs  fuch  an  authority  would 
prove,  fcnt  back  the  commiffion  by  the  fame  mcf- 
fenger  that  brought  it  "^^  . 

*  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  xj,  i^.  *  HoFoden,  p.  493.    Ger- 

yafcs  pt  X3S8. 
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The  primate,  however,  who  found  himfelf  ftill  CHAP, 
cxpofed  to    the  king's    indignation,    endeavoured  ^  ^"'^ 
twice  to  efcape  fecretly  fronn  the  kingdom;  but  was     1,5^ 
as  often  detained  by  contrary  winds :  And  Henry 
hailened  to  make  him  feel  the  efFeds  of  an  obfti- 
nacy,  which  he  deemed  fo  criminal.     He  inftigated 
|ohn,  marcfchal  of  the  exchequer,  to  fue  Bccket 
in  the  archiepifcopal  court  for  fome  lands,  part  of 
the  manor  of  Pageham ;  and  to  appeal  thence  to  ' 

the  king's  court  for  juftice  ^  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  trying  the  caufe,  the  primate  fent  four 
knights  to  reprefent  certain  irregularities  in  John's 
app^ ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  excufe  himfelf,  on 
account  of  ficknefs,  for  not  appearing  perfonally 
that  day  in  the  court.  This  flight  offence  (if  it  even 
defcrvc  the  name)  was  reprefented  as  a  grievous 
contempt  i  the  four  knights  were  menaced,  and 
with  difficulty  efcaped  being  fent  to  prifon,  as  offer- 
ing falfehoods  to  the  court  * ;  and  Henry,  being 
•determined  to  profccute  Becket  to  the  utmoft,  fum- 
moned  at  Northampton  a  great  council,  which  he 
purpofed  to  make  the  inftrument  of  his  vengeance 
againfl  the  inflexible  prelate. 

The  king  had  raifed  Becket  from  a  low  ftation 
to  the  higheit  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his 
countenance  and  friendfliip,  had  truftcd  to  his  aflift- 
ance  in  forwarding  his  favourite  projeft  againft  the 
clergy  J  and  when  he  found  him  become  of  a  fudden 
his  mofl:^  rigid  opponent,  while  every  one  befide 
complied  with  his  will,  rage  at  the  disappointment, 
and  indignation  againft  fuch  flgnal  ingratitude, 
tranfported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation ; 
and  there  fcems  co  have  entered  nrare  of  paffion 
than  of  juftice,  or  even  of  policy,  in  this  violent 
pr ofecution  ".  The  barons,  notvvithftanding,  in  the 
great  council,  voted  whatever  I'cntcnce  he  was  pleaf- 
cd  to  di<ftate  to  them  1  and  the  biftiops  themfclves, 

.  I  Movcden,  p.  494..     M.  Paris,  p.  71.    Diceto,   p«  537. 
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c  fi  A  P.  who  undoubtedly  boi«  a  fccrct  favour  to  BccEety 
^^l^  and  regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  their  prr» 
ii6^  .vileges^  concurred  with  the  refty  in  the  defign  of 
opprefling  their  primate.  In  vain  did  Becket  ui^ey 
that  his  court  was  proceeding  wirii  die  atmoft  fc- 
gularity  and  juftice  in  trying  the  marefchal's  cauiei 
which,  however^  he  faid^  would  appear  fron)  the 
iheriff's  teftimony  to  be  entirely  iinjuft  and  ini- 
quitous :  That  he  himfelf  had  difcovered  no  con- 
tempt  of  the  king's  court;  but,  on  the  contraryy 
by  fending  four  knights  to  excufe  his  abfence,  had 
virtually  acknowledged  its  authority :  That  he  aliby 
in  conlequence  of  the  king's  fummons,  peribnally 
appeared  at  prefent  in  the  great  council,^  ready  ta 
juftify  his  caufe  againft  the  marefchal,  and  to  fub-^ 
mit  his  condu£t  to  their  enquhy  and  jurii<lidion  r 
That  even  fhould  it  be  found  that  he  had.beenr 
guilty  of  non-appearance,  thi  laws  had  affixed  sr 
very  flight  penalty  to  that  ofience :  And  that,  as  hef, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his  archiepifcopal- 
palace  was  feated,  he  was  by  law  entitled  to  fome 
greater  indulgence  than  ufual  in  the  rate  of  his^ 
fine".  Notwithftanding  thefe  pleas,  he  was  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  king's 
court,  and  as  wanting  in  the  fealty  which  he  had^ 
fworn  to  his  fovereign ;  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  confifcated  * ;  and  that  this  triumph  over  the 
church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmoft,  Henry 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  prelate  who  ha^  been  fo 
powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  (pite  of  his 
remonftrances,  obliged,  by  order  of  the  court,  to 
pronounce  the  fentence  againft  him'.  The  pri- 
mate fubmitted  to  the  decree;  and  all  the  prelates^ 
except  FoUiot,  bifhop  of  London,  who  paid  court 
to  the  king  by  this  Angularity,  became  f^edes  for 
him^.  It  is  remarkable,  that  feveral  Norman  ba- 
rons voted  in  this  council ;  and  we  may  conclude^ 

A  Fitz-Steph.  p.  37.  4.*.  •  Hift.  Quad.  p.  47,     HovAlcm, 

p.  494*    Genrafe>  p«  1389.  P  Fiu*Stiph,  p*  37*  ^  ^^>^« 
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with  fome  probability,  that  a  like  praftice  hfltcf  pref-  chap. 
vailed  in  many  of  die  great  councils  fumitioned  ^^"^'^ 
fince  the  conqueft.     For  the  contemporary  hifto-      1164^ 
rian,  who  has  given  us  a  full  account  6f  thefe  tranf- 
aftions,  does  not  mention  this  circumftance  as  any 
wife  fingular';  and  Becket,  in  all  his  fubfequent 
remonftranccs,  with  regard  to  the  fevere  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with,  never  founds  any  objec- 
tion on  an  irregularity,  which  to  us  appears  very 
palpable  and  flagrant.     So  litde  precifion  was  there 
at  diat  time  in  the  government  and  conftitution  ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  fentcnce, 
however  violent  and  oppreflive.  Next  day,  he  de- 
manded of  Becket  the  fum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  primate  had  levied  upon  the 
honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  while  in  his  poffef- 
fion.  Becket,  after  premifing  that  he  was  not  obli- 
ged to  anfwer  to  this  fuit,  becaufe  it  was  not  con- 
tained in  his  fummons;  after  remarking  that  he 
had  expended  more  than  that  fum  in  the  repairs  of 
thofe  caftles,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at  London; 
cxprefled  however  his  refolutjon,  that  money  (hould 
not  be  any  ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
fpvereign :  He  agreed  to  pay  the  fum ;  and  imme- 
diately gave  fureties  for  it*.  In  the  fubfequent 
meeting,  the  king  demanded  five  hundred  marks, 
which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  lent  Becket  during  the 
war  at  Touloufe^s  and  another  fum  to  the  fame 
amount,  foiv  which  that  prince  had  been  furety  for 
him  to  a  Jew.  Immediately  after  thefe  two  claims, 
^e  preferred  a  thu-d  of  ftill  greater  importance :  He 
required  him  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  admi- 
ni  ft  ration  while  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
due  from  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbies, 
and  baronies,  which  h^,  during  that  time,  been 
fubjefted  to  his  management".  Becket  obferved, 
that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unexpe£^ed,  he  had 

♦  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  3^.  «  Ibid.  p.  3S.  «  Hift.  Quad. 

p.  47.  «  Hoveden,  p.  4^4.    Diceto,  p.  537. 
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c  H  A  Pr  hot  come  prepared  to  anfwer  it ;  but  he  required  ^ 

^^]h  Y  delay,  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  give  fatisfaftion* 

„6+.     The  king  infifted  upon  fureties ;    and  Beckct  de- 

fired  leave  to  eonfult  his  fufFragans  in  a  dafe  of  fuch 

importance"^. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  known  charaAcr  of 
Henry,  and  from  the  ufual  vigilance  of  his  go- 
vernment, that,  when  he  promoted  Becket  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on  good  grounds,  well 
pleafeil  with  his  adminiftration  in  the  former  high  of- 
fice with  which  he  had  entrufted  him ;  and  that,  even 
if  that  prelate  had  diflipated  money  beyond  the  in- 
come of  his  place,  the  king  was  fatisfted  that  his 
expences  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in  the  main 
been  calculated  for  his  fervice '.  Two  years  had 
fince  elapfedj  no  demand  had,  during  that  time, 
been  made  upon  him ;  it  was  not  till  the  quarrel 
arofe  concerning  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  that  the 
claim  was  ftarted,  and  the  primate  was,  of  a  fud- 
dcn,  required  to  produce  accounts  of  fuch  intricacy 
and  extent  before  a  tribunal  which  had  Ihown  a 
determined  refolution  to  rUin  and  opprefs  him.  To 
find  fureties,  that  he  ihould  anfwer  fo  boundlefs 
and  uncertain  a  claim,  which  in  the  king's  cfti- 
mation  amounted  to  44,000  marks  ^,  was  imprac- 
ticable; andBecket's  fufFragans  were  extremely  ac 
a  lofs  \yhat  counfel^to  give  him  in  fuch  a  critical 
emergency.  By  the  advice  of  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter  he  offered  two  thpufand  marks  its  a  general 
fatisfaAion  for  all  demands :  But  this  offer  was  re- 
jefted  by  the  king  **  Some  prelates  exhorted  him 
to  refign  his  fee,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  ac- 
quittal :  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to 
fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  king's  mercy  * :  But 
the  primate,  thus  puflied  to  the  ucmoft,  had  too 
much  courage  to  fink  under  oppreflion:  He  dc- 

^  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  38.  «  Hoveden,  p.  4^5.  t  Epift. 

Sr.  Thorn,  p.  315.  »  Fiti-Stcph.  p.  38.  »  Fitz*Stcp!u 

p.  39.    Gervafe,  p.  1390. 
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tcrrtiined  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  to  truft  t6  the  ^^j^^' 
lacrednefs  of  his  charafter  for  proteftion,  to  in-  y^,^  -^ 
volvc  his  caufe  with  that  of  God  and  religion,  and      1164^ 
to  (land  the  utmoft  efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

Aft£r  a  few  days  fpent  in  deliberation,  Becket 
went  to  church,  and  faid  mafs,  where  he  had  pre- 
Vioufly  ordered,  that  the  introit  to  the  communion 
fervice  fhould  begin  with  thefe  words.  Princes  fat 
and /pake  againft  me ;  the  paflage  appointed  for  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  the  primate 
thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  refemble  in  his  fuffer-  ^ 
ings  for  the  fake  of  righteoufaels.  He  went  thence 
to  court  arrayed  in  his  facred  vcftments :  As  fbon 
as  he  arrived  within  the  palace-gate,  he  took  the 
crofs  into  his  own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  pro- 
teAion,  and  marched  in  that  pofture  into  the  royal 
apartments^.  The  king,  who  was  in  an  inner 
room,  was  aftoniihed  at  this  parade,  by  which  the 
primate  feemed  to  menace  him  and  his  court  with 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  i  and  he  fent  fome 
.  of  the  prelates  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  account 
of  fuch  audacious  behaviour.  Thefe  prelates  com- 
plained to  Becket,  that,  by  fubfcribing  himfelf  to 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  had  feduced 
them  to  imitate  his  exanaple ;  and  that  now,,  when 
it  was  too  late,  he  presrnded  to  fliake  off  all  fub- 
ordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  appeared  defir- 
ous  of  involving  them  m  the  guilt  which  muft  at- 
tend any  violation  of  thofe  laws,  eftabliflied  by 
their  confent,  and  ratified  by  their  fubfcriptions  % 
Becket  replied,  that  he  had  indeed  fubfcribed  the 
conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  legally  with  goodfaitb^ 
and  without  fraud  Qr  re/erve ;  but  in  thefe  words 
was  virtually  implied  a  falvo  for  the  rights  of  their 
order,  which,  being  connedted  with  the  caufe  of 
God  and  his  church,  could  never  be  relinquiflicd 
by  their  oaths  and  engagements :  That  if  he  and 

*  Fitz-Steph.    p.  40.     Hift.   Qua<1«   p.    53.     QoveJen,    p.   404. 
Ncubr.  p.  394.    Eyift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  43.  c  FJtsSteph.  p.  35. 
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c  HA  p.  ^gy  h^  ^r|.gj  jjj  rcfigning  the  ecclcfiaftical  privi- 
^  _  '^  leges,  the  bed  atonement  they  could  now  make 
1Z64.  was  to  retraA  their  confent,  which,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
CQuld  never  be  obligatory,  and  to  follow  the  pope's 
authority,  who  had  folemnly  annulled  the  oonfti- 
tutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had  abfolved  them  from 
all  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  obferve  them : 
That  a  determined  refblution  was  evidently  em- 
braced to  opprefs  the  church ;  die  ftorm  hsul  firft 
broken  upon  him  j  for  a  flight  offence,  and  which 
«  too  was  ralfely  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  tyran- 
nically condemned  to  a  grievous  penalty  $  a  new 
and  unheard-of  claim  was  fince  ftarted,  in  which  he 
could  expefl'no  jullice }  and  he  plainly  faw,  that  he 
was  the  deftined  viftim,  who,  oy  his  ruin,  muft 
prepare  the  way  for  the  abrogation  of  all  Spiritual 
immunities :  That  he  ftridly  inhibited  them  who 
were  his  fufFragans  from  alCfbing  at  any  fiich  trial, 
or  giving  their  fan6tion  to  any  fentencc  againfl: 
him  i  he  put  himfelf  and  his  fee  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fupreme  pontiff^  and  appealed  to  him 
againfl:  any  penalty  which  his  iniG[uitous  judges 
might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  him :  And  that, 
however  terrible  the  indignation  of  fo  great  a  mo- 
narch as  Henry,  his  fword  could  only  kill  the  bo- 
dy; while  that  of  the  church,  entrufted  into  the 
hands  of  the  primate,  could  kill  the  foul,  and  throw 
the  difobedient  into  infinite  and  eternal  perdition  \ 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclefiaitical 
caufes,  had  been  aboliihed  by  the  conilitutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  were  become  criminal  by  law ;  but 
an  appeal  in  a  civil  caufe,  fuch  as  the  king's  de- 
mand upon  Becket,  was  a  pradice  akogether  new 
and  unprecedented;  it  tended  diredtly  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  government,  and  could  receive  no 
colour  of  excufe,  except  from  the  determined  refo- 
lution,  which  was  but  too  apparent  in  Henry  and  the 

^  FitzSteph.  p.  42.  44,  45,  46.     Hift.  Quad.  p.  57.    Hovedea, 
p.  495-     M.  Pans,  p.  7a,    Jtpift.  SuThom.  p,  45*  i95* 
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gfcat  council,  to  efFe6tuatc,  without  jufticc,  but  un- 
der colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible  _ 
primate.  The  king,  having  now  obtained  a  pre-  1164. 
text  fo  much  more  plaufible  for  his  violence,  would 
probably  have  pufhed  the  affair  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremity againft  him ;  but  Becket  gave  him  no  lei- 
fure  to  conduft  the  profecution.  He  refofed  {o 
much  as  to  hear  the  fentence,  which  the  barons,  fitting 
apart  from  the  biftiops,  and  joined  to  fome  fherifts 
and  barons  of  the  fecond  rank%  had  given  upon  the 


1  upon  meeting ' 
cretly ;  wandered  about  in  difguife  for  fbme  time ;  and 
aclaft  took  fhipping,  and  arrived  fafely  at  Gravelines. 
Thb  violent  and  unjuft  profecution  of  Becket 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on 
his  fide,  and  to  make  men  overlook  his  former  in^ 
gratitude  towards  the  king,  and  his  departure  from 
all  oaths  and  engagements,  as  well  as  the  enormity 
of  thofe  ecclefiafticaJ  privileges,  of  which  he  affcfted 
to  be  the  champion.  There  were  many  other  rea- 
ions  which  procured  him  countenance  andprotedion 
in  foreign  countries.  Philip  earl  of  Flanders^, 
and  Lewis  king  of  France^,  jealous  of  the  rifing 
greatnefs  of  Henry,  were-wcll  pieafed  to  give  him 
difturbance  in  his  government ;  and  forgetting  that 
this  was  the  common  caufe  of  princes,  they  affeftcd 
to  pity  extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  pri- 
mate ;  and  the  latter  even  honoured  him  with  a  vifit 
at  Soiilbns,  in  which  city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix 
his  refidcnce^.  The  pope,  whofe  interefts  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in   fupporting  him, 

«  Fitz  Steph.  p.  46.  This  hiftorian  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  more 
ccnfiderable  v'afTals  pf  the  chief  barons :  Thefe  had  no  title  to  fit  in 
the  great  Council,  and  the  giving  them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable 
irregularity :  Which  however  is  not  tnfifted  on  in  any  of  Becket*s  re* 
monftrances.  A  farther  proof  how  little  fixed  the  conftitution  was 
at  that  time!  ^  Epift.  St. Thorn. p.  35*  C  Ibid. p.  36,  37. 
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<^  H  A  P.  gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embai]^ 
.  \"  '  ,  which  Henry  fent  to  accufe  him;    while  Becker 
g,^'  1164.     himfclf,  who  had  come  to  Sens  in  order  to  juftify 

lij^%  w,'  his  caufe  before  the  fovereign  pontifF,  was  received 

with  the  greateft  marks  ot  diftindtion.     The  king, 
in  revenge,   fequeftered  the  revenues  of  Canter- 
bury i  and  by  a  conduft  which  might  be  efl-ecmed 
arbitrary,  had  there  been  at  that  time  any  regular 
check  on  royal  authority,  he  banifhed  all  the  pri- 
mate's relations  and  domeftics,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,   whom  he  obliged  to  fWear,  before 
their  departure,  that  they  would  inftantly  join  their 
patron.     But  this  policy,  by  which  Henry  endea^ 
voured  to  reduce  Becket  fooner  to  neceflity,  loft  its 
cfFeft:  The  pope,  when  they  arrived  beyond  fea, 
abfolved  them    from   their  oath,    and  diftr&utcd 
them  among  the  convents  in  France  and  Flanders : 
A  refidence  was  affigned  to  Becket  himfelf  in  the 
convent  of  Pontigny,  where  he  lived  for  fome  years 
in  great  magnificence, .  partly  from  a  penfion  grant* 
ed  him  on  die  revenues  of  that  abbey,  partly  fi-om 
remittances  made  him  by  the  French  monarch. 
»*^5*         The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope, 
Becket  refigned  into  his  hands  the  fee  of  Canter-* 
bury,  to  which,    he  affirmed,  he  had  been  unca- 
nonically  elefted  by  the  authority  of  the  royal  man- 
date J  and  Alexander,  in  his  turn,  befides  invefting 
him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pretended  to  abrogate, 
by  a  bull,  the  fentencc  which  the  great  council  of 
England  had  pafled   againft  him.      Henry,    after 
attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  the 
pope,  who  departed  foon  after  for  Rome>  whither 
the  profperous  ftate  of  his  affairs  now  invited  him, 
made  provifions  againft  the  confequences  of  that 
breach  which  impended  between  his  kingdom  and 
the  apoftolic  fee.     He  ifTued  orders  to  his  juftici- 
aries,  inhibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,  all  appeals 
to  the  pope  or  archbilhop;  forbidding  any  one  to 
receive  any  mandates  from  them>  or  apply  in  any 
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cafe  to  their  authority ;  declaring  it  trealbnable  to  chap. 
bring  from  either  of  them  an  interdidt  upon  the  .  -"'_j 
kingdom,  and  punifhable  in  fecular  clergymen  by     1165. 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes  and  by  caftration,  in  regulars 
by  amputation  of  their  feet,  and  in  laics  with  death;  * 
and  menacing  with  fequeftration   and  banifliment 
the  perfons  themfelves,   as  well  as  their  kindred, 
who  Ihould  pay  obedience  to  any  fuch  interdidt: 
And  he  farther  obliged  all  his  fubjeftsi  to  fwear  to 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  orders '.     Thefe  were  edifts 
of  the  utmoft  importance,   afFefted  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  the  fubjefts,  and  even  changed,  for 
the  time,  the  national  religion,  by  breaking  off  all 
.communication  with  Rome:    Yet  were  they  en- 
afted  by  the  fole  authority  of  the  king,  and  were 
derived  entirely  from  his  will  and  pleafure. 

The  fpiritual  powers,  which,  in  the  primitive 
chtirch,  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  dependant  on 
the  civil,  !had  by  a  gradual  progrefs  reached  an 
equality  and  independence ;  and  though  the  limits 
of  the  two  jurifdiftions  were  difficult  to  afcertain  or 
define,  it  was  not  impofllble,  but,  by  moderation 
on  both  fides,  government  might  ftill  have  been 
condufted  in  that  imperfect  and  irregular  manner 
which  attends  all  human  inftitutions.  But  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  encouraged  the  ccclefiaftics 
daily  to  extend  their  privileges,  and  even  to  ad- 
vance maxims  totally  incompatible  with  civil  go- 
vernment •",  Henry  had  thought  it  high  time  to  put 
an  end  to  their  pretenfions,  and  formally,  in  a  pub- 
lic council,  to  fix  thofe  powers  which  belonged  to 
the  magiftrate,  and  which  he  was  for  the  future  de- 
termined to  maintain.  In  this  attempt  he  was  led 
to  re-eftablifh  cuftoms,  which,  though  ancient,  were 
beginning  to  be  abolifhed  by  a  contrary  pradtice, 

1  Hift.'Quad.  p*  S8.  i^7«    Hoveden,  p.  496.     M,  Paris,  p.  73. 
^  ^U  dub'utty  fays  Becket  to  the  king,  JacerJotn  Chrifti  r^m  et  pr'vtci'- 
fum  omttiumfue  fdeliim  fatres  et  magiflros  cenferi,     Epift,  St«  Thoiu.  p«  97* 
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^  vm  ^'  and  which  were  ftill  more  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the 
,_  --*_f  prevailing    opinions   and  fentiments  of  the   age. 
ii6^.     Principle,  therefore,  ftood  on  the  one  fide,  power 
on  the  other ;  and  if  the  Englifti  had  been  actuated 
by  confcience  more  than  by  prefent  intereft,    the 
controverfy  muft  foon,  by  the  general  defpftion  of 
Henry's  fubjefts,  have  been  decided  againft  him. 
Becker,    in  order  to  forward  this  event,    filled  all 
places  with  exclamations  againft  the  violence  which 
he  had  fufFered.     He  compared  himfelf  to  Chrift^ 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal ',  and 
who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  prefent  oppreflions 
under  which  his  church  laboured :  He  took  it  for 
granted,  as  a  point  inconteftable,  that  his  caufe  was 
the  caufe  of  God " :  He  aflumed  the  charafter  of 
champion  for  the  patrimony  of  the  Divinity :  He 
.  pretended  to  be  the  fpiritual  father  of  the  king  and 
all  the  people  of  England  ° :  He  even  told  Henry, 
that  kings  reign  folelyby   the   authority   of  the 
church "" :  And  though  he  had  thus  torn  off  the  veil 
more  openly  on  the  one  fide,  than  that  prince  had 
on  the  other,  he  feemed  ftill,  from  the  general  fa- 
#vour  borne  him  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  to  have  all  the 
advantage  in  the  argument.     The  king,  that  he 
might  employ  the  weapons  of  temporal  power  re- 
maining in  his  hands,  fufpended  the  payment  of 
Peter's- pence 5  he. made  advances  towards  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarofla,  who 
was  at  that  rime  engaged  in  violent  wars  with  pope 
Alexander;    he  difcovered  fome  intentions  of  ac- 
knowledging Pafcal  III.  the  prefent  anti-pope,  who 
was  proteftcd  by  that  emperor;  and  by  thefe  ex- 
pedients he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  enterprifing 
though  prudent  pontiff  from  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities againft  him. 

'  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  6s.  105.  194.  m  ibij.  p.  ,,,  3^^ 

31.  2*6.  n  Fitz-Steph.  p.  46.    Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  ca.  14?. 

o  Brady's  Append.  N«56.  Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  94,  9c.  07.  90. 
JJ7.     Hovedpn,  p.  ^97, 
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But  the  violence  of  Beckct,  ftill  more  than  the 

nature  of  the  controvcrfy,  kept  affairs  from  remain-  _ 

ing  long  in  fulpenfe  between  the  parties.  That  ii66, 
prelate,  inftigated  by  revenge,  and  animated  by  the 
prefent  glory  attending  his  ficuation,  pulhed  mat- 
ters to  a  decifion,  and  iflbed  a  cenfure,  excommu- 
nicating the  king's  chief  minifters  by  name,  and 
comprehending  in  general  all  thofe  who  favoured  or 
obeyed  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  :  Thefe  con- 
ftttutions  he  abrogated  and  annulled ;  he  abfolved 
all  men  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  ob- 
ferve  them ;  and  he  fufpended  the  fpiritual  thunder 
over  Henry  himfelf,  only  that  the  prince  might 
avoid  the  blow  by  a  timely  repentance  *"• 

The  fituation  of  Henry  was  fo  unhappy,  that 
he  could  employ  no  expedient  for  faving  his  minif- 
ters from  this  terrible  cenfure,  but  by  appealing  to 
the  pope  himfelf,  and  having  rccourfe  to  a  tribunal 
ivhofe  authority  he  had  himfelf  attempted  to  abridge 
in  this  very  article  of  appeals,  and  which,  he  knew, 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  his  adverfary. 
But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
cfFedual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
legantine  commiflion  over  England;  and  in  virtue 
of  that  authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he 
lummoned  the  biihops  of  L.ondon>  Salilbury,  and 
others,  to  attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  the  ecclefiattics,  fequeftcred  on 
his  account,  fo  be  reftored  in  two  months  to  aU 
their  benefices.  But  John  of  Oxford,  the  king's 
agent  with  the  pope,  had  th^addrefs  to  procure 
orders  for  fufpending  this  fentencej  and  he  gave 
the  pontiff  fuch  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reconcilement 
between  the  king  and  Becket,  that  two  legates, 
William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  fcnt  to  Nor- 

P  Fitz  Steph.  p.  56.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  9^,  M,  Paris,  p.  74.. 
Bcaulicu  Vie  de  St.  Thoin.  p.  2x3.  Fpift*  St.  Thorn,  p.  i49«  ^^9* 
Htveden,  p*  499* 
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CHAP,  mandy,  where  the  king  then  refided,  and  they  cn- 
^J^'^^  deavoiired  to  find  expedients  for  that  purpofe.  But 
1166.  the  pretenfions  of  the  parties  were,  as  yet,  too  op- 
pofite  to  admit  of  an  accommodation :  The  king 
required,  that  all  the  conftitucions  of  Clarendor^ 
fliould  be  ratified:  Becket,  that,  previoufly  to 
any  agreement,  he  and  his  adherents  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  pofleflions :  And  as  the  legates  had 
no  power  to  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence  on  ei- 
ther fide,  the  negotiation  foon  after  came  to  no- 
thing. The  cardinal  of  Pavia  alfo,  being  much 
attached  to  Henry,  took  care  to  protraft  the  nego- 
tiation; to  mitigate  the  pope,  by  the  accounts 
which  he  fent  of  that  prince's  conduft;  and  to  pro- 
cure him  every  pofTible  indulgence  from  the  fee  of 
Rome,  About  this  time  the  king  had  alfo  the  ad- 
drefs  to  obtain  a  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of 
his  third  fon  Geoffrey,  with  the  heirefs  of  Britan- 
ny;  a  conceflion  which,  confidering  Henry's  de- 
merits towards  the  church,  gave  great  fcandal  both 
to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous  patron  the  king  of 
France. 
3167-  The   intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  in  that 

age,  rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  between  the 
prince  and  his  vaflals,  and  between  one  prince  and 
another,  as  uncertain  as  thofe  between  the  crown 
and  the  mitre ;  and  all  wars  took  their  origin  from 
difputes,  which,  had  there  been  any  tribunal  pol- 
fclfed  of  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  ought  to 
have  been  decided  only  before  a  court  of  judicature. 
Henry,  in  profecution  of  fome  controverfies,  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
a  vaifel'of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  that  nobleman  ;  who  had  recourfe  to 
the  king  of  France,  his  fupcrior  lord,  for  protec- 
tion, and  thereby  kindled  a  war  between  the  two 
,  monarchs.  But  this  war  was,  as  ullial,  no  lefs  fee- 
ble in  its  operations,    that  it  was  frivolous  in  its 
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caufe  and  objeft ;  and  after  occafioning  fome  mu-  chap. 
tual  depredations^,  and  fonne  infurreftions  aniong  ^_"^' 
the  barons  of  Poiftou   and  Guienne,  Was  termi-      nfy^ 
iiated  by  a  peace.     The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
rather  difadvantageous  to  Henry,  and  prove  that 
that  prince  had,  by  reafon  of  his  conteft  with  the 
church,  loft  the  fuperiority  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  the  croWn  of  France :  An  addi- 
tional motive  to  him  for  accommodating  thofe  dif^ 
ferences. 

The  pope  and  the  king  began  atlaft  to  perceive, 
that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  neither  of 
them  could  expeft  a  final  and  decifive  vidtory  over 
the  other,  and  that  they  had  more  to  fear  than  to 
hope  from  the  duration  of  the  controverfy. 
Though  the  vigour  of  Henry's  government  had 
confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  dominions,  hi^ 
throne  might  be  Ihaken  by  a  fentence  of  excommu-. 
nication ;  and  if  England  itfelf  could,  by  its  fitua- 
tion, be  more  eafily  guarded  againft  the  contagion 
of  fuperftitious  prejudices,  his  French  provinces  at 
leaft,  whofe  communication  was  open  with  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  would  be  much  expofcd,  on 
that  account,  to  fome  great  revolution  or  convul- 
iion^  He  could  not,  therefore,  reafonably  ima- 
gine that  the  pope,,  while  he  retained  fuch  a  check 
upon  him,  would  formally  recognife  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon,  which  both  put  an  end  to  pa- 
pal pretenfions  in  England,  and  would  give  an  ex- 
ample to  other  ftates  of  aflerting  a  like  independ- 
ency •.  Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing ftill  engaged  in  dangerous  wa^s  with  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  might  jiiftly  apprehend,  that  Henry, 
rather  than  relinquifti  claims  of  fuch  importance, 
would  join  the  party  of  his  enemy;  and  as  the  trials 
hitherto  made  of  the  fpiritual  weapons  by  Becket 

q  Hoveden,  p.  517.    M,  Paris,  p.  75.    piceto,  p,  547.    Gcr* 

vafe,  ]).  1402,  140  i.     Robert  dc' Monte. 

f  Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  23*3.  •  Ibid,  p,  176. 
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CHAP,  had  not  fucceedcd  to  his  expeftation,  and  every 
^^^^_f  thing  had  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king's  domi- 
jiC%.     nions,  nothing  feemed  impoffible  to  the  capacity 
and  vigilance  of  fo  great  a  monarch.     The  difpofi* 
»  tion  of  minds  on  both  fides,  refuking  from  thcfe 
circumftances,  produced  frequent  attempts  towards 
an  accommodation  -,  but  as  both  parties  knew  that 
the  eflential  articles  of  the  difpute  could  not  then  be 
terminated,  they  entertained  a  perpetual  jealoufy  of 
each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to  lofe  the  leaft 
advantage  in  the  negotiation.     The  nuncios  Gra- 
tian  and  Vivian,  having  received  a  commiffion  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation,  met  with  the  king  in 
Normandy ;  and  after  all  differences  feemed  to  be 
adjufted,  Henry  offered  to  fign  the  treaty,  with  a 
falvo  to  his  royal  dignity ;  which  gave  fuch  umbrage 
to  Becket,  that  the  negotiation,  in  the  end,  became 
fruidefs,  and  the  excommunications  were  renewed 
againfl:  the  king's  minifters.     Another  negotiation 
was  conducted  at  Montmirail,  in  prefencc  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  French  prelates ;    where 
Becket  alfo  offered  to  make  his  fubmiilions,  with  a 
falvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
church  5    which,  for  a  like  reaibn,  was  extremely 
offenfive  to  the  king,  and  rendered  the  treaty  abor* 
xitJj.     tive.     A  third  conference,  under  the  fame  media^ 
tion,  was  broken  off,  by  Becket's  infifting  on  a  like 
referve  in  his  fubmiffionsj  and  even  in  a  fourth 
treaty,  when  all  the  terms  were  adjufted,  and  when 
the  primate  expcded  to  be  introduced  to  the  king, 
and  to  receive  the  kifs  of  peace,  which  it  was  ufual 
for  princes  to  gr^nt  in  thofe  times,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  fure  pledge  of  forgivenefs,  Henry  re- 
fufed  him  that  honour ;  under  pretence,  that,  dur- 
ing his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rafh  vow  to  that  pur- 
pofe.     This  formality  ferved,  among  fuch  jealous 
fpirits,  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty ;  and 
though  the  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be  overcome 
by  a  difpenfation  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry 
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from  his  vow,  that  prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  chap. 
to  depart  from  the  rcfolution  which  he  had  taken,       .  ^^l^'- 

Im  one  of  thele  conferences,  at  which  the  French  1169. 
king  was  prefent,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch: 
*'  There  have  been  many  kings  of  England,  fomc 
*^  of  greater,  fome  of  lefs  authority  than  myfelf : 
*'  There  have  alfo  been  many  archbifhops  of  Can- 
*'  terbury,  holy  and  good  men,  and  entitled  to 
**  every  kind  of  refpeflt :  Let  Becket  but  a<St  to- 
*^  wards  me  with  the  fame  fubmiGjon  which  the 
*'  greateftof  his  prcdeceflbrs  have  paid  to  the  lead 
*^  of  mine,  and  there  Ihall  be  no  controverfy  be- 
**  tween  us."  Lewis  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  with  an  offer  which  Henry  made  to 
iubmit  his  caufe  to  the  French  clergy,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  condemning  the  primate,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  friendihip  from  him  during  fome  time :  But 
the  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  common  ani- 
mofity  againft  Henry,  foon  produced  a  i^enewal  of 
their  former  good  correfpqndence. 

All  difficulties  were  at  laft  adjufted  between,  the     '*7o- 
parties ;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  on  **  •'"*^* 
conditions  which  may  be  efteemed  both  honourable 
and  advantageous  to  that  prelate.     He  was  not  re-  Comprp. 
quired  to  give  up  any  rights  of  the  church,  or  re-  bc^^^^^ 
lign  any  of  thofe  pretenfions  which  had  been  the 
original  ground  of  the  controverfy.     It  was  agreed 
that  all  thefe  queftions  ffiould  be  buried  in  oblivion ; 
but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents  ffiould,  without 
making  farther  fubmiflion,  be  reffored  to  all  their 
livings^  and  that  even  the  pofleflbrs  of  fuch  bene- 
fices as  depended  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate's  abfence,  fliould  b« 
expelled,  and  Becket  have  liberty  to  fupply  the  va- 
cancies ^      In  return  for  conceflions    which    en- 
trenched fb  deeply  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crpwn,  Henry  reaped  only  the  advantage  of  feeing 

t  P;t9«Stepht  p.  68,  6p    H^reden,  p.  590^ 
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C  HA  P.  his  miniftcrs  abfolvcd  from  the  fentcncc  of  cxcom- 
1^  munication  pronounced  againft  them,  and  of  prc- 

BS70.  venting  the  interdift,  which,  if  thefe  hard  condi- 
tions had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be 
laid  on  all  his  dominions  *•  It  was  cafy  to  fee  how 
much  he  dreaded  that  event,  when  a  prince  of  fo 
high  a  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  terms  fo  difhonourable 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to 
accommodate  all  differences,  and  to  reconcile  him- 
fclf  fully  with  Becket,  that  he  took  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary fteps  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  even, 
on  one  occafion,  humiliated  himfelf  fo  fiir  as  to 
hold  the  ftirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he 
mounted ''. 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary 
tranquillity  which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  thefe 
expedients.  During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with 
Becket,  while  he  was  every  day  expefting  an  inter- 
di£t  to  be  laid  on  his  kingdom,  and  a  fentence  of 
excommunication  to  be  fulminated  againft  his  per- 
.  fon,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  his  fon, 
prince  Henry,  aflbciated  with  him  in  the  royalty, 
and  to  make  him  be  crowned  king  by  the  hands  of 
Roger  archbifhop  of  York.  By  this  precaution  he 
both  enfured  the  fucceflTion  of  that  prince,  which, 
confidering  the  many  paft  irregularities  in  that 
point,  could  not  but  be  efteemed  fomewhat  pre- 
carious ;  and  he  preferved  at  leaft  his  family  on  the 
throne,  if  the  fentence  of  excommunication  fhould 
have  the  eflfeft  which  he  dreaded,  and  Ihould  make 
his  fubjefts  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him. 
Though  this  defign  was  conduced  with  expedition 
and  fccrecy,  BecKet,  before  it  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, had  got  intelligence  of  it  5  and  being  dc- 
firous  of  obftru6ting  all  Henry's  meafures,  as  Well 
as  anxious  to  prevent  this  affront  to  himfelf,  who 

'  Hift.  Qaad.  p.  idf.  Brompton»  p.  io6s.  Genrafe,  p.  i4oS« 
Epift.  St.  Thpm.  p.  704*  7*5,  70$,  707.  j^,  793^  794..  Benedict. 
Abbat,  p.  70.  r  £pi(t.  45.  lib.  5. 
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pretended  to  ihe  fole  right,  as  archbifhop  of  Can--  C  H  A  p. 
tcrbury,  to  officiate  in  die  coronation,  he  had  inhi-  ^^^'_f 
bited  all  the  prelates  of  England  from  affifting  at  1170. 
this  ceremony,  had  procured  from  the  pope  a  man* 
date  to  the  fame  purpofe',  and  had  incited  the 
king  of  France  to  proteft'againft  the  coronation  of 
young  Henry,  unlefs  the  princefs,  daughter  of  that 
monarch,  ihould  at  the  fame  time  receive  the  royal 
un£bion.  There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion, 
i^hich  was  a-kin  to  its  other  fuperftitions,  that  the 
royal  undion  was  eiTential  to  the  exercife  of  royal  - 
power  * :  It  was  therefore  natural  both  for  the  king 
of  France,  careful  of  his  daughter's  eftabliihment, 
and  for  Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  de- 
mand,' in  the  treaty  with  Henry,  fome  fatisfadion 
in  this  eflential  point.  Henry,  after  apologifing  to 
Lewis  for  the  omiflion  with  regard  to  Marg^tj 
and  excufing  it  on  account  of  the  fecrecy  and  dif- 
patch  requifite  for  conduding  that  meaiure,  pro- 
mifed  that  the  ceremony  ihould  be  renewed  in  the 
perlbns  both  of  the  prince  and  princefs :  And  he 
afTured  Becket,  that  befides  receiving  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  Roger  and  the  other  bilhops  for  the 
feeming  affront  put  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the 
primate  fliould,  as  a  farther  fatisfadion,  recover  his 
rijghts  by  officiating  in  this  coronation.  But  the 
violent  fpirit  of  Becket,  elated  by  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  vidory  which  he  had  already 
obtained  over  his  fovereign,  was  not  content  with 
this  voluntary  compenfation,  but  refolved  to  make 
the  injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have  fuflfered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  met  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  the  bimops  of  London  and  Salifbury, 
who  were  on  their  journey  to  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy :  He  notified  to  the  archbifhop  the  fcntence 
of  fufpenfion,  and  to  the  two  bifhops  that  of  ex- 

«  Hift.  Quad.  p.  T03.  Epift.St,ThoDi.  p.(8a«  Genraie,  p.  i4xs. 
•  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  70S. 
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communication^  which  at  his  fblicitation  the  pope 
had  pronounced  againft  them.  Reginald  de  Wa- 
renne,  and  Gervafe  de  Cornhill,  two  of  the  king's 
minifters  who  were  employed  on  their  duty  in  Kent, 
aiked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt,  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  bring  fire  and  (word  into  the  king- 
dom ?  But  the  primate,  heedlefi  of  the  reproof^ 
proceeded,  in  the  mod  oflentatious  manner,  to  take 
pofleffion  of  his  diocefe.  In  Rochefter,  and  all  the 
towns  through  which  he  pafied,  he  was  received 
with  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant 
entrance.  And  though  he  was  obliged,  by  ocdcr  of 
the  young  prince,  who  refided  at  Woodftoke,  to  rc- 
tturn  to  his  diocefe,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mill- 
taken  when  he  reckoned  upon  the  higheft  venera- 
tion of  the  public  towards  his  perfon  and  his  dig- 
nity. He  proceeded,  therefore,  with  the  more 
courage  to  dart  his  fpiritual  thunders :  He  ifltied 
the  fcntence  of  excommunication  againft  Robert  de 
Broc  and  Nigel  de  Sackville,  with  many  others, 
who  either  had  affifted  at  the  coronation  of  the 
prince,  or  been  aftive  in  the  late  perfccution  of  the 
exiled  clergy.  This  violent  meafure,  by  which  he 
in  efFeft  denounced  war  againft  the  king  himfelf^  is 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  vindiftive  diipofition  and 
imperious  character  of  Becket ;  but  as  this  prelate 
was  alfo  a  man  of  acknowledged  Abilities,  we  are 
not,  in  his  paflions  alone,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of 
his  conduft,  when  he  proceeded  to  theft  extremities 
againft  hisifcnemies.  His  fagacity  had  led  him  to 
difcover  all  Henry's  intentions ;  and  he  propofcd,  by 
this  bold  and  unexpedcd  affault,  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  diem. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  difpofitions 

of  his  people,  was  become  fenfible  that  his  enter- 

prife  had  been  too  bold  in  eftablifhing  the  conftitu- 
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tions  of  Clarendon,  in  defining  all  die  branches  of  C  H  a  p. 
royal  power,  and  in  endeavouring  to  extort  from  ^   1^ 
the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  pope,     itj^. 
an  exprefs  avowal  of  thefe  difputed  prerogatives, 
Confcious  alfo  of  his  own  violence  in  attempting  to 
break  or  fubdue  the  inflexible  primate,  he  was  not ' 
difpleafed  to  undo  that  meafure  which  had  given  his 
enemies  fuch  advantage  againfl:  him ;  and  he  was 
contented  that  the  controverfy  fhould  terminate  in 
that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmoft  that 
princes  in  thofe  ages  could  hope  to  attain  in  their 
difputes  with  the  fee  of  Rome.     Though  he  drop- 
ped, for  the  prefent,  the  profecution  of  Becket,  he 
ftill  referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  maintaining, 
that  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,   the  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  the  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  the  prefent  law  of  the  realm :  And  though ' 
he  kqew  that  the  papal  clergy  aflcrted  them  to  be 
impious  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  abrogated  by  the 
fentence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  he  intended,  in 
fpite  of  their  clamours,  fteadily  to  put  thofe  laws 
in  execution  **,  and  to  truft  to  his  own  abilities,  and 
to  the  courfe  of  events,  for  fuccefs  in  that  perilous 
enterjx"i(e.     He  hoped  that  Becket's  experience  of 
a  fix  years'  exile  would,  after  his  pride  was  fiilly 
gratified  by  his  reftoration,  be  fufficient  to  teach 
him  more  referve  in  his  oppofition :  Or  if  any  con- 
troverfy arofe,  he  expefted  thenceforth  to  engage 
in  a  more  favourable  caufe,  and  to  maintain   with 
advantage,  while  the  primate  was  now  in  his  power ', 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  cuftoms  of  the  king- 
dom againfl:  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy.      But 
Becket  determined  not  to  betray  the  ecclcfiaftical 
privileges  by  his  connivance  **,  and  apprehenfive  lefl: 
a  prince  of  fuch  profound  policy,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in  the  end 
prevail,  refolved  to  take  all  the  advantage  which 

^  Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  837.  839,  c  FitiSttph.  p.  65. 
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CHAP,  fixs  prcfcnt  Viftory  gave  him,  and  to  difconcert  the 
i^^l^,^  cautious  meafures  of  the  king,  by  the  vehenience 
J170.  and  rigour  of  his  own  conduft  %  AfTured  of  fupport 
fit>m  Rome,  he  was  litde  intimidated  by  dangers, 
which  his  courage  taught  him  to  deipife,  and  which, 
even  if  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confequences, 
would  ferve  only  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  thirf): 
of  glory  ^ 

When  the  fuipended  and  excommunicated  pre- 
lates arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  refided, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Beckct,  he  inftandy  perceived  the  confequences  j 
was  fenfible  that  his  whole  plan  of  operations  was 
overthrown  j  forefaw  that  the  dangerous  conteft  be- 
tween the  civil  and  fpiritual  powers,  a  conteft  which 
he  himfelf  had  firft  roufed,  but  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured, by  all  his  late  negotiations  and  concef- 
fions,  to  appeafe,  muft  come  to  an  immediate  and 
decifive  iffue  j  and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the 
moft  violent  commotion.  The  archbiihop  of  York 
remarked  to  him,  that  fo  long  as  Becket  lived,  he 
could  never  expe6t  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity : 
The  king  himfelf,  being  vehemently  agitated,  burfl: 
forth  into  an  exclamation  againft'  his  fervants, 
whofe  want  of  zeal,  he  faid,  had  fo  long  left  him 
expofed  to  the  enterprifes  of  that  ungrateful  and 
imperious  prelate  *.  Four  gendemen  of  his  ^oufe- 
hold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  dc  Traci, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking 
theie  paQionate  expreiTions  to  be  a  hint  for  Becket's 
death,  immediately  communicated  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  j  and  fwearing  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel,  fecretly  withdrew  from  court**.  Some 
menacing  expreflions  which  they  had  dropped,  gave 
a  fufpicion  of  their  delign ;  and  the  king  difpatched 
a  meflenger  after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt 

«  Fitz-Steph.  p.  74.  f  Epift,  St.  Thorn,  p.  SiS.  84S. 

t  Gervafe,  p.  141 4.    Parker,  p.  207.  ^  M.  Paris,  p.  86. 
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hotJiihg  againlb  the  pcrfon  of  the  prhnatc  ^ :  But 
thefe  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal  ^^ 
purpofe*.  The  four  aflaflins,  though  they  toole  ^^iTt^T 
different  roads  to  England,  arrived  nearly  about  the 
fame  time  at  S^ltwoode  near  Canterbury;  and  be- 
ing there  joined  by  fome  affiftants,  they  proceeded 
in  great  hafte  to  the  archiepifcopal  palace.  They 
found  the  primate,  who  trufted  entirely  to  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  his  charafter,  very  flenderly  attended ; 
and  though  they  threw  out  mamr  menaces  and  re- 
proaches againft  him,  he  was  fo  incapable  of  fear^ 
that,  without  ufing  any  precautions  againft  their 
violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  Benedift's 
church  to  hear  vefpers.  They  followed  him  thi-  Dec.  «^. 
ther,  attacked  him  before  the  altar,  and  having  ^^^"^^^"^ 
cloven  his  head  with  many  blows,  retired  without  Bcckct.* 
meeting  any  oppofition.  This  was  the  tragical  end 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  moft  lofty, 
intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was  able  to  co- 
ver to  the  world,  and  probably  to  himfelfi  the  cn- 
terprifes  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  dilguife 
of  fanftity,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interejfts  of  religion : 
An  extraordinary  perfonage,  furely,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  firft  ftation,  and  had  di- 
rcfted  the  vehemence  of  his  character  to  the  fupport 
of  law  and  juftice ;  inftead  of  being  engaged,  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  to  facrifice  all  private  du- 
ties and  public  connexions  to  ties  which  he  ima- 
gined or  reprcfented  as  fuperior  to  every  civil  and 
political  conflderation.  But  no  man  who  enters 
into  the  genius  of  that  age  can  reafonably  doubt 
of  this  prelate's  fincerity.  The  fpirit  of  fuperftition 
was  fo  prevalent,  that  it  infidlibly  caught  every 
carelefs  reafoncr,  much  more  every  one  whofe  in-* 
tereft,  and  honour,  and  ambition,  were  engaged  to 
fupport  it.  All  the  wretched  literature  of  die  times  , 
was  inlifted  on  that  fide :  Some  faint  glimmerings 
of  coilimon  fenfe  might  fometinies  pierce  through 

i  HUt  Quad.  p.  i44«    Tmet,  p.  55. 
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c  HA  P.  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or,  what  was  worie, 
^  ^_'  f  the  illufions  of  perverted  fcience,*  which  had  blotted 
XI 70.  out  the  fun,  and  enveloped  the  face  of  nature :  But 
thofe  who  preferved  themfelves  untainted  by  the 
general  contagion,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which 
they  could  pretend  to  juftify :  They  were  more  in- 
debted to  their  tptal  want  of  inftrudion,  than  to 
their  knowledge,  if  they  flill  retained  fome  fhare  of 
underftanding:  Folly  was  poffeffed  of  all  the  fchools, 
as  well  as  all  the  churches ;  and  her  votaries  aflumed 
the  garb  of  philofophers,  together  with  the  enfigns 
df  Ipiritual  dignities.  Throughout  that  large  col- 
leftion  of  letters  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, we  find,  in  all  the  retainers  of  that  afpiring 
prelate,  no  lefs  than  in  himfelf,  a  mod  entire  and 
abfolute  conviftion  of  the  reafon  and  piety  of  their 
own  party^  and  a  difdain  of  their  antagonifts :  Nor 
is  there  lefs  cant  and  grimace  in  their  ftyle,  when 
they  addrefs  each  other,  than  when  they  compofc 
raanifeftos  for  the  perufal  of  the  public.  The  fpirit 
of  revenge,  violence,  and  ambition,  which  accom- 
panied their  conduit,  inftead  of  forming  a  prefump- 
tion  of  hypo^Ay,  are  the  fureft  pledges  of  their  fin- 
cere  attaohment  to  a  caufe,  which  fo  much  flattered 
thefe  domineering  paflions, 
6ricf  Henry,  on  the  firft  report  of  Becket*s  violent 

meafures,  had  purpofed  to  have  him  arretted,  and 
had  already  taken  fome  fteps  towards  the  execution 
of  tliat  defign ;  But  the  intelligence  of  his  murder 
threw  the  prince  into  great  confternation  s  and  he* 
was  immediately  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  which  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  fb' 
unexpefted  an  event.  An  archbiihop  of  reputed 
fandity  aflaQlnated  before  the  altar,  in  the  exercife 
of  his  fundions,  and  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  main- 
taining ecclefiaftical  privileges,  mud  attain  the 
higheft  honours  of  martyrdom  j  while  his  murderer 
would  be  ranked  among  the  moft  bloody  grants 
that  ever  were  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  deteftation 
of  mankind.      Interdids   and  excommunications^ 

weapons 
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weapons  in  themfelves  fo  terrible,  would,  he  fore-  chap. 
law,  be.  arnied  with  double  force,  when  employed  ^  .^^"'_, 
in  a  caufe  fo  much  calculated  to  work  on  the  hu-  1170. 
man  paflions,  and  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  preachers  and  declaimers.  In 
vain  wduld  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  faft :  He  was  fufficiently 
guilty,  if  the  church  thought  proper  to  cfteem  him 
Rich :  And  his  concurrence  in  Becket's  martyrdom, 
becoming  a  religious  opinion,  would  be  received^ 
wth  all  Che  implicit  credit  which  belonged  to  the 
moft  eftablifhed  articles  of  faith.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  gave  the  king  the  moft  unafFefted  concern; 
and  as  it  was  extremely  his  intereft  to  clear  himfelf 
from  all  fufpicion,  he  took  no  care  to  conceal  the 
depth  of  his  affliftion  ^.  He  fhut  himfelf  up  frpn^ 
the  light  of  day,  and  from  all  commerce  with  his 
lervants  t  He  even  refufed,  during  three  days,  all 
food  and  fuftenance  * :  The  courtiers,  apprehending 
dangerous  efFefts  from  his  defpair,  were  at  laft 
obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  folitudci  and  they 
employed  every  topic  of  confolation,  induced  hini 
to  accept  of  nourifhment,  and  occupied  his  leifurc 
in  taking  precautions  againft  the  confequences  which 
he  fo  juftly  apprehended  from  the  murder  of  the 
primate. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  to, Henry  was  to     tt7t. 
convince  the  pape  of  his  innocence ;  or  rather,  to  J^^j^n^^£ 
perfuade  him  that  he  would  reap  greater  advantages  the  king, 
from  the  fubmiffions  of  England,  than  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  againft  that  kingdom.     The 
archbimop  of  Roiien,  the  biftiops  of  Worcefter  and 
Evreux,  with  five  perfons  of  inferior  quality,  'were 
immediately  difpatched  to  Rome",  and  orders  were 
given  them  to  perform  their  journey  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition.     Though  the  name  and  authority 

fc  Ypod.   Neiift.   p.  447.      M.  Paris,  p.  87.      Diccto,   p.  556. 
Gcrvale,  p.  1419.  *  Hid.  Quad.  p.  143.  »  H^redcn, 
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CHAP.  <tf  the  court  of  Rome  were  fo  terrible  in  the  remote 
y^^^]h  .  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  funk  in  profound 
1171.  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its 
charafter  and'conduft;  the  pope  was  fo  little  re- 
vered at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  fur- 
rounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itfelf,  and  even  con- 
trolled his  government  in  that  city ;  and  the  am- 
baffadors  who,  from  a  diftant  extremity  of  Europe, 
carried  to  him  the  humble  or  rather  abjeft  fubmif- 
fions  of  the  greateft  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the 
utmoft  difficulty  to  make  their  way"  to  him,  and  to 
throw  themfelves  at  his  feet.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  Richard  Barre,  one  of  their  number, 
fhould  leave  the  reft  behind,  and  run  all  the  hazards 
of  the  paffage ",  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confe- 
auences  which  might  enfue  from  any  delay  in  giving 
latisfaftion  to  his  holinefs.  He  found,  on  his  ar- 
rival, that  Alexander  was  already  wrought  up  to  the 
greateft  rage  againft  the  king,  that  Becket's  partifans 
were  daily  ftimulating  him  to  revenge,  that  the  king 
of  France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate  the  moft 
dreadful  fentence  againft  England,  and  that  the 
very  mention  of  Henry's  name  before  the  facred 
college  was  received  with  every  expreffion  of  horror 
and  execration.  The  Thurfday  before  Eafter  was 
now  approaching,  when  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  pope 
to  denounce  annual  curies  againft  all  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  expefted  that  Henry  Ihould,  with  all  the 
preparations  peculiar  to  the  difcharge  of  that  facred 
artillery,  be  folemnly  comprehended  in  the  number. 
But  Barre  found  means  to  appeafe  the  pontifF,  and 
to  deter  him  from  a  meafure  which,  if  it  failed  of 
fuccefs,  could  not  afterwards  be  eafily  recalled: 
The  anathemas  were  only  levelled  in  general  againft 
all  the  aftors,  accomplices,  and  abettors  of  Bee- 
ket's  murder.  The  abbot  of  Valaffe,  and  the  arch- 
deacons  of  Sarift)ury  and  Lifieux,   with  others  of 

&  HovedcD,  p.  526.    Epift.  St,  Thorn,  p.  863. 
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Hcnry*s  minifters,  who  foon  after  arrived,  befides  chap. 
afferting  their  prince's  innocence,  made  oath  before  ^^  ' 
the  whole  confiftory,  that  he  would  ftand  to  the  tv^^ 
pope's  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every  fub- 
miffion  that  fliould  be  required  of  him.  The  ter- 
rible blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded ;  the  cardinals 
Albert  and  Theodin  were  appointed  legates  to  ex- 
amine the  caufe,  and  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Nornfiandy  for  that  purpofc  -,  and  though  Henry's 
foreign  dominions  were  already  laid  under  an  inter- 
didj:  by  fhe  archbilhop  of  Sens,  Beckec's  great  par- 
tifan,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  France,  the  general 
expedation,  that  the  monarch  would  eafily  ijxeul- 
p^te  himfelf  from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept 
cverv  one  in  fufpenfe,  and  prevented  all  the  bad 
confcquences  which  might  be  dreaded  from  that 
l^ntcnce. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  their  rage  was 
happily  diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,-  were  not 
i^lc  in  magnifying  the  fanftity  of,  Becket ;  in  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of  his  martyrdom ;  and  in  exalt- 
ing him  above  all  that  devoted  tribe  who  in  feve-^ 
ral  ages  had,  by  their  blood,  cemented  the  fabric 
of  the  temple.  Other  faints  had  only  bqrne  tefti- 
mony  by  their  fufFerings  jo  the  general  doftrines  of 
chriftianity;  but  Becke;  had  facrificed  his  life  to 
the  power  and  privilege?  of  the  clergy;  and  this 
peculiar  merit  challengcd|  and  not  in  vain,  a  fuitabJe 
acknowlcdgn^nt ,  to  his  memory.  Endlefs  were 
the  panegyrics  on  his  virtqesj  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by.  his  reliques  were  more  numerous,  more 
nonfenfical,  and  more  impudently  ^ttefted,  than 
thofe  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any  conf^flpr  or 
rpartyr.  Two  years  after  his  death  he  was  canonize^ 
by  pope  Alexander  i  a  folemn  jubilee  W4s  eftabjiflied 
for  celebrating  his  merits ;  his  body  was  removed  to 
a  magnificent  Ihrine,  enriched  with  prefcnts  from  all  -, 
parts  of  Chriftendom ;  pilgrimages  were  performed/^ /^^«'>^^^^f^ 
(o  obtain  his  intcrceflion  with  heaven 5  and  it  was^--       /\y 

Ee  3  pomputcd^^^^^^^^'^'*.^ 
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CHAP,  computed,  that  in  one  year  above  a  hundred  thou- 
f^^^L'  ^  fand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  thdr 
X171.      devotions  at  his  tomb.     It  is  indeed  a  nrK>rtifying 
reflecbion  to  thofe  who  are  aftuated  by  the  love  of 
fame,   fo  juftly  denominated  the  laft  infirmity  of 

I  noble  minds,  that  the  wifeft  legiflator,  and  moft 
exalted  genius  that  ever  reformed  or  enlightened  the- 

/  world,  can  never  expe£l  fuch  tributes  of  praife  as 

'\  are  laviflied  on  the  memory  of  pretended  faints, 

whofe  whole  conduft  was  probably  to  the  laft  de- 

/  gree  odious  or  contemptible,  and  whofe  induftry. 

I  was  entirely  direfted  to  the  purfuit  of  objefts  per- 
nicious to  mankind.     It  is  only  a  conqueror,  a  per- 

(  fonage  no  lefs  entitled  to  our  hatred,  who  can  pre* 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  con- 
clude the  fubjeA  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  the 
king,  duriilg  his  controverfy  with  that  prelate,  was 
on  every  occafion  more  anxious  than  ufual  to  exprels 
his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
a  profane  negligence  on  that  head.  He  gave  his 
confent  to  the  impofing  of  a  tax  on  all  his  domi- 
nions for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  now 
threatened  by  the  famous  Saladine :  This  tax 
amounted  to  two-pence  a  pound  for  one  year,  and 
a  penny  a  pound  tor  the  four  fubfequent*.  Almoft 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  laid  a  like  impofition  on 
their  fubjefts,  which  received  the  name  of  Saladine's 
tax.  During  this  period,  there  came  over  from 
Germany  about  thirty  heretics  of  both  fexes,  under 
the  diredtion  of  one  Gerard  -,  fimple  ignorant  people, 
who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith,  but  de- 
clared themfelves  ready  to  fufFer  for  the  tenets  of 
their  matter.  They  made  only  one  convert  in 
England,  a  woman  as  ignorant  as  themfelves ;  yet 
they  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  fccular  arm,  and  were 

•  Chron,  Gervafe,  p.  1399,    M.  Paris,  p.  74. 
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puniflied,   by  being  burned  on  the  forehead,  and  CHAP, 
then  whipped  through  the  ftreets.     They  feemed  ^^^^1'^ 
to  exult  in  their  fufFerings,  and  as  they  went  along,      1171, 
fung  the  beatitude,  Blejfed  are-  ye^  when  men  bate 
you  andper/ecute  you^.     After  they  were  whipped, 
they  were  thruft  out  almoft  naked  in  the  midft  of 
winter,  and  periflied  through  cold  and  hunger ;  no 
one  daring  or  being  willing  to  give  them  the  Icaft  ' 
relief.     We  are  ignorant  of  the  particular  tenets  of  ' 

thefc  people:  For  it  would  be  innprudent  to  rely 
on  the  reprefentations  left  of  them  by  the  clergy, 
who  affirm  that  they  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  fa- 
craments,  and  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  their  departure  from  the  ftandard  of  ortho- 
doxy was  ftill  more  fubtile  and  minute.  They  fecm 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  ever  fuffered  for  herefy  in 
England.   *  .  • 

As  foon  as  Henry  found  that  he  was  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  againft  Ireland;  a  ddign 
which  he  had  long  projeftcd,  and  by  which  he 
hoped  to  recover  his  credit,  fomewhat  impaired  by 
his  late  tranla6tions  with  the  hierarchy. 

f  Neubr.  p.  391.    M.  Parity  p.  74..    Heming.  p.  494. 
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CHAP.    IX. 
H   E   N   13L   Y        ir. 

State  of  Ireland Conqueji  of  that  ijland The 

king* s  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome 

'  Revolt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers fVars 

and  injur reSlions War   with  Scotland 

Penance  of  'Henry  for  Becket*s  murder JVil^ 

liam  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prijoner 

^ ^he  king's  accommodation  with  his  Jons 

'    ne  king's  equitable  adminiftration Crujades 

**     'Revolt  of  prince  Richard Death  and 

€haraller  of  Henry Mifcellaneous  tranJaSions 

of  his  reign. 

C  Hjl  P-     A    6  Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Gaul,  ft)  was 
^^        X\  Ireland  probably  from  Britain ;  ^d  the  in- 


habitants of  all  thefe  countries  feem  to  have  been  fo 
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i,  ^^^  ^ 

117*. 

Stiteof  nnany  tribes  of  the  Celtae,  whQ  derjye  their  origin 
^leiaiid.  ^j.^^  ^^  antiquity  that  lies  far  beyond  the  records  of 
any  hiftory  or  tradition.  The  Irifh  fix>m  the  be- 
ginning of  time  had  been  buried  in  the  moft  pro- 
found barbarifm  and  ignorance  \  and  as  they  were 
never  .conquered,  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans^ 
from  whom  all  the  weftern  world  derived  its  civi- 
lity, they  continued  ftill  in  the  moft  rude  ftate  of 
fociety,  and  were  diftinguifhed'by  thofe  vices  alone 
to  which  humian  nature,  not  tamed  by  education, 
or  reftrained  by  laws,  is  for  ^ver  fubjeft.  The 
fmall  principalities  into  which  they  were  dividei 
exercifed  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  againft  each 
other;  the  uncertain  fuccefli6n  df  their  princes  was 
«  coi^tjnual  foqrce  of  dom'eftic  convulllons ;    the 

ufual 
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i^&al  ride  of  icach  petty  Ibvereign  was  the  murderer  chap. 
of  his  predeceflbr ;  courage,  and  force,  though  ex-  .  ^^'  . 
crcifed  in  the  commi(fion  of  crimes,  were  more  ho-  1x72. 
nj^red  than  any  pacific  virtues ;  and  the  moft  fim- 
ple  arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were 
almoft  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  had 
felt  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern 
tribes ;  but  thefe  inroads,  which  had  fpread  barba- 
rifm  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  im- 
prove the  Irifh ;  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  ifland,  had  been  planted  along  the 
coaft  by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  other  inhabitants  exercifed  paflurage  in  the 
open  country ;  fought  proteftion  n-om  any  danger 
ip  their  forefts  and  moraffes ;  and  being  divided  by 
the  fierceft  animofities  againlt:  each  other,  were  ftiU 
more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  on 
|he  expedients  for  common  or  even  tor  private  in- 
tcreft. 

Besides  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age 
9f  Henry  II.  five  principal  fovereignties  in  the 
ihand,  Munfter,  Leinfter,  Meath,  Ulftcr,  and 
Connaught ;  and  as  it  had  been  ufual  for  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  to  take  the  lead  in  their  wars, 
there  was  commonly  fome  j^rince,  who  feemed,  for 
th.e  time,  to  a6t  as  monarch  of  Ireland.     Roderic  ' 

O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced 
to  this  dignity^;  but  his  government,  ill  obeyed 
f  ven  within  his  o^yn  territory,  could  not  unite  the 
people  in  any  meafures,  either  for  the  eftabiifliment 
of  orcjer,  or  for  defence  againft  foreigners.  The 
ambition  of  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign, 
been  moved  by  the  profpe<St  ef  thefe  advantages,  to 
attempt  the  fubjedting  of  Ireland  j  and  a  pretence 
was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who,  being 
nlways  Confined  to  their  own  ifland,  had  never 
^ven  any  realbn  of  complaint  to  any  of  their  neigh- 

«  Hovedeo,  p.  $ty, 
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hours.    For  this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfc  to  Rome, 

_  which  affumcd  a  right  to  dilpofc  of  kingdoms  and 
TtjIT"  empires;  and  not  fbrefeeing  the  dangerous  difputes, 
which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with  that  &t,  he 
helped^  for  prcfent,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary  con- 
venience,  to  give  fandtion  to  claims  which  were  now 
.become  dangerous  to  all  fovereigns.  Adrian  IIL 
who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  aa 
Englifhman ;  and  being  on  that  account  the  more 
difpofed  to  oblige  Henry>  he  was  eafily  perfuaded 
to  aft  as  matter  of  the  world,  and  to  make,  with- 
out any  hazard  or  expence,  the  acquifition  of  a 
great  ifland  to  his  fpiritual  jurifdidion.  The  Iriih 
had,  by  precedent  milfions  from  the  Britons,  been 
imperfedly  converted  to  chriftianity ;  and,  what 
the  pope  regarded  as  the  fureft  mark  of  their  im- 
perfedt  converfion,  they 'followed  the  doftrines  of 
their  firft  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged 
any  fubjedion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1156,  iffued  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry  j  in  which,  after  premifing  that  this  prince 
Jjad  ever  fhewn  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  his  faints  and  cleft  in  heaven ;  he  reprefents 
his  defign  of  fubduing  Ireland  as  derived  from  the 
fame  pious  nnotives :  He  confiders  his  care  of  pre- 
vioufly  applying  for  the  apoftolic  fanftion  as  a  fure 
cameft  of  fuccefs  and  victory  j  and  having  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  a  point  inconteftable,  that  all  Chriftite 
kingdonris  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he 
acknowledges  it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  fow  among 
them  the  feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which  might  in  the 
laft  day  fruftify  to  their  eternal  falvation :  He  ex- 
horts the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extir* 
pate  the  vice  and  wickednefs  of  the  natives,  and 
oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  houfe,  a 
penny  to  the  fee  of  Rome :  He  gives  him  entire 
right  and  authority  over  the  ifland,  commands  all  the 
inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  fovcreign,  and  in- 
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ycfts  with  full  power  all  liich  godly  inftrumenfs  as  c  »AP. 
he  Ihould  think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enterprife  ,   ^^-   1 
thus  calcullfcd  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  falva-     117^. 
tion  of  the  fouls  of  men  \     Henry,  though  armed 
with  this  authority,   did  not  immediately  put  his 
dcfign  in  execution;  but  being  detained  by  more 
interefting  bufinefs  on  the  continent,  waited  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Ireland. 

Dermot  Macmbrrogh,  king  of  Leinfter,  had,  by 
his  licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himfelf  odious  to 
his  fubjefts,  who  feized  with  alacrity  the  firft  oc- 
cafion  that  offered  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  which 
was  become  grievous  and  oppreffive  to  them.  This 
prince  had  formed  a  defign  on  Dovergilda,  wife  of 
Ororic  prince  of  BrefFny ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
her  hufband's  abfence,  who,  being  obliged  to  vifit 
a  diftant  part  of  his  territory,  had  left  his  wife  fe- 
cure,  as  he  thought,  in  an  ifland  furrounded  by  a 
bog ;  he  fuddenly  invaded  the  place  and  carried  off 
the  princefs '.  This  exploit,  though  ufual  among 
the  Irifli,  and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantry 
and  fpiritS  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  huf- 
band;  who,  having  coUefted  forces,  and  being 
ilrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Roderic  king  of 
Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Dermot,  and 
expelled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled  prin<!e  had 
recourfe  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Guienne, 
craved  his  afliftance  in  reftoring  him  to  his  fove- 
reignty,  and  offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his 
kingdom  in  vaflalage  under  the  crown  of  England. 
Henry,  whofe  views  were  already  turned  towards 
making  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the 
offer ;  but  being  at  that  time  embarraffed  by  the  re- 
bellions of  his  French  fubjefts,  as  well  as  by  his 
difputes  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  declined  for  the 
prefent   embarking   in  the  enterprife,     and    gave 
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^  ^x  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^  farther  afliftance  than  letters  patent,  by 
^  -^^^  which  he  empowered  all  his  fubjedls  to  aid  the  Irifh 
117*.  prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions'*:  Dermot, 
fupported  by  this  authority,  came  to  Briftol ;  and 
after  endeavouring,  though  for  fome  time  in  vain, 
to  engage  adventurers  in  the  enterprife,  he  at  laft 
formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  furnamed  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Strigul.  This  nobleman,  who  was  of  the 
illuftrious  houfe  of  Clare,  had  impaired  his  fortune 
by  expenfive  pleafures;  and  being  ready  for  any 
delperate  undertaking,  he  promifed  affiftance  to 
Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  efpoufe  Eva 
daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all 
his  dominions'^.  While  Richard  was  ailembling 
his  fuccours>  Dermot  went  into  Wales ;  and  meet- 
ing with  Robert  Fitz-Stephens,  conftable  of  Aber- 
tivi,  and  Maurice  Fitz- Gerald,  he  alfo  engaged 
them  in  his  fcrvice,  and  obtained  their  promife  of 
invading  Ireland.  Being  now  aflured  of  fuccour, 
he  returned  privately  to  his  own  ftate ;  and  lurk- 
ing in  the  monaftery  of  Fernez,  which  he  had 
founded  (for  this  ruffian  was  alfo  a  founder  of  mo- 
nafteries),  he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception 
of  his  Englifh  allies  '. 
Conqueft  The  troops  of  Fitz-Stcphcns  were  firft  ready, 
i^id*'  That  gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty 
knights,  fixty  efquires,  and  three  hundred  archers ; 
but  this  fmall  body,  being  brave  men,  not  unac- 
quainted with  difcipline,  and  completely  armed,  a 
thing  almoft  unknown  in  Ireland,  flruck  a  great 
terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  feemcd  to 
menace  them  with  fome  fignal  revolution.  The 
conjiinftion  of  Maurice  de  Pctidcrgaft,  who,  about 
the  %mc  tipie,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  fixty 
archers,  enabled  Fitz-^tephens  to  attempt  the  fiegc 
of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Danes ;  and 
after  gaining  an  advantage^  he  made  himfelf  maftcr 

«  Girald.  Camb.  p.  760.  w  Ibid,  p.  761. 
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of  the  place  '^.      Soon  after,    Fitz-Gerald  arrived  chap. 
with  ten  knights,  thirty  cfquires,   and  a  hundred  .    ^^'    . 
archers*;  and  being  joined  by  the  former  adven-      117*. 
turers,  compofed  a  force  which  nothing  in  Ireland 
was  able  to  withftand.     Roderic,  the  chief  monarch 
of  the  ifland,  was  foiled  in  different  aftionsj  the 
prince  of  Oflbry  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  give 
hoftages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour ;  and  Dermot, 
not  content  with  being  reftorcd  to  his  kingdom  of 
Leinfter,  projefted  the  dethroning  of  Roderic,  and 
alpired  to  the  fole  dominion  over  the  Irifli. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  he  fent  over  a 
meffenger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the 
performance  of  his  promife,  and  difplaying  the 
mighty  advantages  which  might  now  be  reaped  by 
a  reinforcement  of  warlike  troops  from  England. 
Richard,  not  fatisfied  with  the  general  allowance 
given  by  Henry  to  all  his  fubjefts,  went  to  that 
prince,  then  in  Normandy  j  and  having  obtained  a 
cold  or  ambiguous  permiffion,  prepared  himfelf  for 
the  execution  of  his  defigns.  He  firft  fent  over 
Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and 
fcventy  archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterford,  de- 
feated a  body  of  three  thoufand  Irifti  that  had  ven- 
tured to  attack  him  * ;  and  as  Richard  himielf,  who 
brought  over  two  hundred  horfe,  and  a  body  of 
archers,  joined,  a  few  days  after,  the  viftoriou$ 
Engliih,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Water*^ 
ford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken 
by  aflault.  Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head 
of  Dermot's  natural  foo,  who  had  been  left  as  a 
hoftage  in  his  hands ;  and  Richard,  marrying  Eva, 
became  ibon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  maftcfi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter,  and  prepared  to  ex« 
tend  his  authority  over  all  Ireland.  Roderic  and 
the  other  Irifti  princes  were  alarmed  at  the  dan-^ 
ger;    and  combining   together^    befieged  Dublin' 

J  Girald.  Cambr,  p»  761,  7CS.  '      *  Ibid,  p.^^f^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  767. 
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CHAP,  with  an  army  of  diirty  thoufand  men:    But  cifl 

^^^^  Richard^  making  a  fudden  fally  at  the  head  of  ninety 

Si 71,     knights,    with  their  followers,   put  this  numerous 

army  to  rout,  chafed  them  off  the  field,  and  pur- 

fued  them  with  great  flaughter.     None  in  Ireland 

now  dared  to  oppole  themfelves  to  the  Englifli  *. 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progreis  made  by  his  own 
fubjeds,  fent  orders  to  recal  ^11  the  En^Uh,  andl 
he  made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  perfbn  ^ : 
But  Richard,  and  the  other  adventurers,  found 
means  to  appeafe  him,  by  making  him  the  mofl: 
humble  fubmiflio/is,  and  offering  to  hold  all  their 
acquifitions  invaffalage  to  his  crown**.  That  mo- 
narch landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
knights,  befides  other  foldiers :  He  found  the  Infh 
fo  difpirited  by  their  late  misfortunes,  that,  in  a  pro* 
grefs  which  he  made  through  the  ifland,  he  had  no 
other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
aew  fubjeds.  He  left  mod  of  the  Irifh  chiefbins 
or  princes  in  pofleffion  of  their  ancient  territories ; 
beftowed  fome  lands  on  the  Englilh  adventurers; 
gave  earl  Richard  the  commiflion  of  fenefchal  of 
Ireland ;  and  after  a  ilay  of  a  few  months,  returned 
in  triumph  to  England.  By  thefe  trivial  exploits, 
fcarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  importance 
of  the  confequences,  was  Ireland  fubdued,  and  an* 
QCxed  to  the  Englifh  crown. 
.  The  low  ftate  of  commerce  and  induftry  during 
tjipfe  ages  made  it  impra£bicable  for  princes  to  fup* 
pp^rt  regular  armies,  which  might  retain  a  conquered 
Qpuntry  in  fubjedtion ;  and  the  extreme  barbarifm 
and  poverty  of  Ireland  could  ftill  lefs  afford  means 
of  baring  the  expence.  The  only  expedient,  by 
which  a  durable  conqueft  could  then  be  made  or 
ttiaincained,  was  by  pouring  in  a  multitude  of  new 
inhabitants,  dividing  among  them  the  lands  of  the 
ya^quiflied,  eftablifhing  them  in  all  offices  of  traft 

*  Gir^ld.  Cambr.  p*  773.  «  )bid.  pu  770. 
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and  authority,  and  thereby  transforiTHng  the  ancient  CHAP, 
inhabitants  into  a  new  people.  By  this  policy,  the  ^  L^'  ^ 
northern  invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of  n^. 
Normandy,  had  been  able  to  fix  their  dominion, 
and  to  ereft  kingdoms,  which  remained  ftable  on 
their  foundations,  and  were  tranfmitted  to  the  pof- 
terity  of  the  firft  conquerors.  But  the  ftate  of  Ire- 
land rendered  that  ifland  fo  little  inviting  to  the 
Englilh,  that  only  a  few  of  defperate  fortunes  could 
be  perfuaded,  from  time  to  time,  to  tranfporc 
themfelves  thither  *" ;  and  inftead  of  reclaiming  the 
natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners,  they  were 
gradually  alfimilated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
degenerated  from  the  cuftoms  of  their  own  nation. 
It  was  alfo  found  requifite  to  beftow  great  military 
and  arbitrary  powers  on  the  leaders,  who  command- 
ed a  handful  of  men  amidft  fuch  hoftile  multitudes  j 
and  law  and  equity,  in  a  little  time,  became  as 
much  unknown  in  the  Englifh  fettlements,  as  they 
had  ever  been  among  the  Irifh  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  crefted  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers  j  in- 
dependent authority  conferred;  the  natives,  never 
fully  fubdued,  ftill  retained  their  animofity  agaihft 
the  conquerors ;  their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  like 
injuries;  and  from  thefe  caufes,  the  Irifh,  during 
the  courfe  of  four  centuries,  remained  fliU.  favage  • 

and  untraftable;  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  ifland  was  fully  fubdued  > 
nor  till  that  of  her  fuccefTor,  that  it  gave  hopes  of 
becoming  a  ufeful  conqueft  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

Besides  that  the  eafy  and  peaceable  fubmifHon  of 
the  Irifh  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in  that 
ifland,  he  was  recalled  from  it  by  another  incident^    . 
which  was  of  the  laft  importance  to  his  interefl  and 
(afety.     The  two  legates  Albert  and  Theodin/  to  ;. 

whom  was  committed  the  trial  of  his  condud  in  thcj 
murder  of  archbifhop  Beckct,  were  arrived  in  Nor* 

*  Bromptooj  p.  1069.    Niobrif.  pu  4.05. 
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CHAP,  mandy ;  and  being  impatient  of  delay,  fent  hirrt 
V-.^u-^  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if  he  protriftcd 
1172.  any  longer  making  his  appearance  before  thcrfi*. 
He  haftcned  therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a 
conference  with  them  at  Savigny,  where  their  de- 
mands were  fo  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  oflFthc  ne- 
gociation,  threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  badd 
them  do  their  worft  againft  him.  They  perceived 
that  the  feafon  was  now  paft  for  taking  advantage  of 
that  tragical  incident;  which,-  had  it  been  body 
purfued  by  interdifts  and  excommunications,  was 
capable  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  com- 
buftion.  But  the  time  which  Henry  had  happily, 
gained  had  contributed  to  appeafe  the  minds  of 
men :  The  event  could  not  now  have  the  fame  in- 
fluence as  when  it  was  recent;  and  as  the  clergy 
every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
king,  they  had  not  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  his 
partifans,  who  had  been  very  induftrious  in  reprc- 
^  fcnting  to  the  people  his  entire  innocence  in  the 
rnurder  of  the  primate,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  dc- 
figns  formed  by  the  affaflins.  The  legates,  there- 
fore, found  themfelves  obliged  to  lower  their  terms  ; 
and  Henry  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  ac- 
commodation with  them.  He  declared  upon  oath> 
before  the  rcliques  of  the  faints,  that,  fo  far  from 
commanding  or  defiring  the  death  of  the  archbi{hop> 
he  was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  it :  But  as  the  pafTion,  which  he  had  ex- 
prefled  on  account  of  that  prelate's  condu£t,  had 

Erobably  been  the  occafion  ot  his  murder,  he  ftipu- 
ited  the  following  conditions,  as  an  atonement  for 
Tl»kiog*t  the  offence :  He  promifed,  that  he  ihould  pardon  * 
SSSJ"**"  ^  ^"^  ^  ^^  "^^  baniflied  for  adhering  to  Becket, 
inth  the  and  Ihould  reftore  them  to  their  livings ;  that  the 
iSlH*^  fee  of  Canterbury  fliould  be  reinftatcd  in  all  its  an- 
cient pofleflions;  that  he  fhould  pay  the  templars  a 

'  Gtrald.  Cambr.  ?•  77s. 
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ibm  of  money  fufficient  for  the  fubdftence  of  two  ^  ^^  P. 
hundred  knights  during  a  year  in  the  Holy  Land  5  ^  _  1  j 
that  he  fliould  himielf  take  the  crols  at  the  Chrift-  1171^ 
mas  following,  and,  if  the  pope  required  it,  ferve 
three  years  againft  the  infidels,  either  in  Spain  or 
Faleftine  s  that  he  fhould  not  infifl;  on  the  ob(erv« 
ance  of  fuch  cuftoms,  derogatory  to  ecclefiailical 
privileges,  as  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  time ; 
and  that  he  (hould  not  obftrudt  appeals  to  the  pope 
in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  but  ihould  content  himielf 
with  exafting  fufficient  fecurity  from  fuch  clergy-; 
men  as  left  his  dominions  to  profecute  an  appeal, 
that  they  fhoukl  attempt  nothing  againft  the  rights 
of  his  crown*.  Upon  figning  thefe  conceffions, 
Henry  received  abfolution  from  the  legates,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  pope 
Adrian  *•;  and  nothing  proves  more  ftrongly  the 
great  ^abilities  of  this  monarch,  than  his  extricating 
himfelf,  on  fuch  e;ify  terms,  from  fo  difficult  a  fitu- 
ation.  He  had  always  infilled,  that  the  laws  efta- 
blifhed  at  Clarendon  contained  not  any  new  claims, 
but  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
was  ftill  at  liberty,  notwithftanding  the  articles  of 
this  agreement,  to  maintain  his  pretenfions.  Ap- 
peals to  the  pope  were  indeed  permitted  by  that 
treaty  -,  but  as  the  king  was  alfo  permitted  to  exadk  . 
reafonable  fecurities  from  the  parties,  and  might 
ftretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  he  pleaf- 
cd,  he  had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  reaping  any  advantage  by  this  fceming 
conceffion.  And  on  the  whole,  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon  remained  ftill  the  law  of  the  realm; 
though  the  pope  and  his  legates  feem  fo  little  to 
have  conceived  the  king's  power  to  lie  under  any 
legal  limitations,  that  they  were  fatisfied  with  his 
departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the  moft  moment* 

t  M.  Pans,  p.  8$-.    Beneditl.  Abb.  p*  34^    Hoveden,  p.  519. 
DicetOy  p.  560.     Chron.  Gery.  p.  1421. 
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C  HA  P.  ous  articles  ofthcTe  conftitutions,  without  reqairing 
^"^^  any  repeal  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdoin. 
117^  Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controveriy 
with  the  ecckfiflftics  and  with  the  &e  of  Rome, 
jG:emed  now  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human 
grandeur  and  felicity,  and  to  be  equally  hs4>py  in 
his  donneftic  fituatkuiand  in  his  polidcal  govern* 
HKnt.  A  numerous  progeny  of  fons  and  daughters 
g»ve  both  luftre  and  authority  tt>  his  crown,  pre- 
Tented  the  dangers  of  a  diiputed  fiicceflion,  and  re«- 
prefled  all  precenfions  of  the  ambitious  barons* 
The  king's  precaution  alio,  in  eftablifhing  the  fe- 
▼eral  branches  of  his  &mity,  feemed  well  calculated 
to  prevent  all  jeabufy  amon^  the  brodiers,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  greatnefs  of  his  family.  He  had  ap- 
pointed Henry  his  ekieft  fon,  to  be  his  fucceflor  in 
the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  the  coundes  ot  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  ^ 
territories  which  lay  contiguous,  and  which,  by 
that  means,  might  eaGIy  lend  to  each  other  mutw^ 
affiilance  both  againft  inteftine  commotions  and 
foreign  invafions^  Richard,  hi^  fecond  ion,  was 
invefted  in  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of 
Poiftou ;  Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  inherited,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  dutchy  of  Britanny ;  and  the  new 
conqueft  of  Ireland  was  dcilined  for  the  appanage  of 
John>  his  fourth  ion.  He  had  alio  negotiated,  in 
favour  of  this  laft  prince,  a  marriage  widi  Adelais, 
the  only  daughter  of  Humbert  count  of  Savoy  and 
Maurienne;  and  was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  confi- 
derable  demefnes  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Breile,  and 
Dauphiny  ^  But  this  exaltation  of  his  family  ex- 
cited the  jealoufy  of  all  his  neighbours,  who  made 
thofe  very  ions,  whofe  fortunes  he  had  fo  anxioufly 
.  elbablifhed,  the  means  of  embittering  his  future  life, 
and  diilurbii^  his  government. 

-      .  ^  Ypod,  Neuil.  p*44<«    Bened.  Abb.'  p.  iS.    Hoveden,  f.  %\\^ 
Diceio,  p.  56»»    BromptoD,  p«  ioSt«    Rymcr,  v«l«  i.  p.  31. 
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V Mii4$  Herttf,  tdio  was  rifing  tx>  ximi\  eftate, 
be^n  to  difplay  his  €i>«rai£ter,  and  afpirc  t©  inde^  _ 
pendence:  Brare,  ambidoas,  liberali^  munificent,  't^%. 
afl^bte>  ho  d^x>vcred  qualities  which  gi?e  great 
Iciftre  to  yotith;  pro^ofticare  a  ibining  fortune  i 
but,  unlefs  tempered  in  mature  ace  with  difcretion, 
are  die  forerunners  of  the  greateft  calamities  ^.  It 
is  faidr  that  at  the  rime  when  this  prince  received 
the  tofii  unftiofii  his  &ther>  in  order  to  girc  greater 
ctignity  to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  tabk  as  one 
of  the  retinue;  and  obferved  to  his  fon,  that  never 
king  was  more  royally  fcrvcd.  i5f  is  nothing  extra* 
ardinaryy  (aid  young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers, 
if  the  Jon  of  a  courn  Jhwld  ferve  the  f on  tfa  king. 
Thifr  fa^ng,  which  might  pais  only  for  an  mnoceni 
3fea£intry,  or  even  for  an  oblique  comptiment  .to 
lis  fether,  was  however  regarded  as  a  iymptom  of 
lis  afpiring  cemper ;  and  his  condud  foon  aner  juf^ 
ttfied  the  conjedhire. 

Hbk&v,  agreeably  to  the  promifc  which  he  had 
given  both  to  the  pope  and  French  king,  permitted 
his  fon  to  be  crowned  anew  by  the  hands  of  die 
archbifliop  of  Rouen,   and  aflfociated  the  princ^fa 
Margaret,  fpoufe  to  young  Henry,  in  the  cere-     ix73« 
mony  ^     He  afterwards  allowed  him  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  his  fether- in-law  at  Paris>  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  infilling  into  the  young  prince  thpfe  am-* 
bitious  fentiments  to  which  he  was  naturally  but  too 
much  inclined''.    Though  it  had  been  the  conftane  Reroitof 
praAice  of  France,  ever  fince  the  acceflSon  of  the  g*^"«  ^  . 
Capetian  line,  to  crown  the  fon  during  the  lifetime  \^\^7t^ 
of  the  fiither,  without  conferring  on  him  any  pre-  then. 
f^Di  participadon  of  royalty ;  Lewis  perfuaded  hii 
ibii-in-law,  that,  by  this  ceremonf,  which  in  thoA 
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CHAP,  ages  was  deemed  fo  important,  he  had  acquired  a 
y_  -^'^  tide  to  fovereigoty,  and  that  the  king  could  not, 
II7J,     without  injuftice, exclude  him  from  immediate  poflef- 
fion  of  the  whok,  or  at  leaft  a  part,  of  his  domi- 
nions.    In  confequence  of  thcfe  extravagant  ideas, 
young  Henry,  on  his  return,  defired  the  king  to 
re%n  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England  or  the 
.    dutchy  of  Norfnandyj  difcovered  great  difcontenc 
on  the  refufai ;  fpake  in  the  moft  undutiful  terms  of 
his  father ;  and  foon  after,  in  concert  with  Lewis, 
made  his  efcape  to  Paris,  where  he  was  prote&ed 
and  fupportcd  by  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  incident,  and 
had  the  profpeft  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of 
a  war,  which,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  mull  be 
extremely  calamitous  and  difagreeable  to  him>  he 
received  intelligence  of  new  misfortunes,  which  muft 
have  afFcfted  him  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner* 
Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  dilgufted  her  firft  huf- 
band  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  lefs  offenfive  to  her 
fecond  by  her  jealoufy;  and  after  this  manner  car- 
ried to  extremity,  in  the  diflferent  periods  of  her  life, 
every  circumftance  of  female  weaknefs.  She  com- 
municated her  difcontents  againft  Henry  to  her  two 
younger  fons,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  perfuaded 
them  that  they  were  alfo  enrided  to  prefent  pofieflion 
of  the  territories  affigned  to  them  i  engaged  them 
to  fly  fecretly  to  the  court  of  France ;  and  was  me- 
ditating, herfelf,  an  efcape  to  the  fame  court,  and 
I  had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpofe ; 
when  Ihe  was  feized  by  orders  from  her  hufband, 
.  .||  and  thrown  into  confinement.  Thus  Europe  faw 
.  with  aftoniihment  the  beft  and  moft  indulgent  of 
/  parents. at  war  with  his  whole  family  j  three  boys, 
Icarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a 
great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and 
height  of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himfelf  in  their 
favour;  and  feveral  princes  not  afhamed  to  fupporc 
them  in'thefe  unnatural  and  abfurd  pretenfions. 

'  Henry, 
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Hbnry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  difagree- 
able  fituation,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  of  Rome : 
Though  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  the  inter-  1173. 
pofition  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  temporal  dif- 
putes,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  as  his  fupcrior  lord, 
to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  by  thefe  cen- 
furcs  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful  children, 
whom  he  found  fuch  reluftance  to  punifti  by  the 
fword  of  the  magiftratc ".  Alexander,  well  pleafcd 
to  exert  his  power  in  fo  juftifiable  a  caufe,  ifTued  the 
bulls  required  of  him :  But  it  was  foon  found,  that 
thefe  fpiritual  weapons  had  not  the  fame  force  as  when 
employed  in  a  Ipiritual  controverfy ;  and  that  the 
clergy  were  very  negligent  in  fupporting  a  fentence, 
which  was  nowife  calculated  to  promote  the  imme^ 
diate  interefts  of  their  order.  The  king,  after  tak- 
ing in  vain  this  humiliating  ilep,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to  enlift  fuch  auxili- 
aries, as  are  the  ufual  refource  of  tyrants,  and 
have  feldom  been  employed  by  fo  wife  and  juft  a 
fnonaFch, 

The  loofe  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
dates  of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on 
among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  enforcing  any  general  execution  of  the  laws, 
had  encouraged  a  tribe  of  banditti  to  difturb  every- 
where the  public  peace,  to  infeft  the  highways,  to 
pillage  the  open  country,  and  to  brave  all  the  ef- /?    ^J       ,^^  < 
forts  of  the  civil  magutrate,  and  even  the  excom-"^ 
munications  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated ^^  ^^  (^  7^^  /q 
againft  them".     Troops  of  them  were  fometimes^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 
inlifted  in  the  fervice  of  one  prince  or  baron,  fome-      -  ^ ^  ^ 

times  in  that  of  another :  They  often  afted  in  an  in-  ^^^  ^  *  ^• 
dependent  manner,    under  leaders  of  their  own: 

°  Epift.  Petri  Blef.  epift.  136.  la  Biblsoth.  Patr.  torn.  xxiv.  p.  X04&. 
His  words  are,  Vepra  jarifJidimh  eft  regnum  Angha^  et  quantum  ad  ftvda' 
Svrii  jurii  MigalioMemy  whis  dtmtaxttt  ohtoxhti  teneor.  The  fame  ftrange 
|Miper  is  in  kymery  vol.  i;  p.  35.  and  Trivety  vol«  \,  p«  6i. 

•  Ncubrig.  p*  41 3  • 
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c  ^'«  The  peaceable  and  iqduftiious  inhabkancft,  redaced 
.  to  poverty  by  thdr  rarages^  iwcre  frequendy  obli- 


9971*  gedf  for  fubfi|beDce,  to  betake  chemfelvcs  to  a  Uke 
'  diibrderly  courie  of  life:  And  a  continual  inteftuie 
war,  pernicious  toinduftry,  as  well  as  to  ch^  exe- 
cution of  juftice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowds 
of  cvtry  kingdom  ^  Thofe  defperate  ruffians  re- 
ceived the  name  fomcdmes  of  Braban^fons,  fome- 
dmes  of  Rouders  or  Cottereaux ;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  agreed  by  hiftorians :  And  they  formed  a 
kifld  of  Cbciety  or  government  among  themfelves^ 
vfaich  kt  at  defiance  the  reft  of  mankind.  The 
greateft  monarchs  were  not  aflianned,  on  opcafion, 
to  have  recourfe  to  dieir  afliftance^  and  as  their 
habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  m^ 
perience,  hardinefs,  and  courage,  diey  generally 
compofed  die  moft  formidable  part  of  thofe  armies^ 
which  decided  the  political  quarrels  of  princes.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  enlifted  aoiong  the  forces  kvied 
by  Henry's  enemies «;  but  the  great  treafures 
amafled  by  l2iat  prince  enabled  him  to  engage  more 
nunnerous  troops  of  them  in  hisfervice ;  and  thefitu- 
acion  of  his  affairs  rendered  even  fuch  banditti  the 
only  forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  anv 
confidence.  His  licentious  b^ons,  difgufted  witn 
a  vigilant  government,  were  more  defirous  of  being 
ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs, 
rcnoifs  in  their  conduft,  and  pro^e  in  dieir 
grants';  and  as  the  king  had enfured  to  his  fong  the 
iviccefiion  to  every  pardcular  province  of  his  do- 
fninionsy  the  nobks  dreaded  no  danger  in  adhering 
to  thofe  who,  they  knew,  muft  fome  dme  become 
their  fovereigns.  Prompted  by  thefe  motives^ 
iDany  of  the  NomnaR  aobili^  had  dcferted  so  his  iba 
Henry  i  the  Breton  and  Gafcon  barons  feemed 
equally  difpoftJd  to  embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoftey 
and  Richard.    Dxla&f^ioA  had  cre^ed  in  among 

P  Chron.  GtiT.  p.  j^6t.  q  Pitr.  JJrf.  cpii.  4f , 

'  Diccio,  p.  570. 
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the  Engliihi  and  the  earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chef-  CHAP. 
tcr  in  particular  had  openly  declared  againft   the  ^1^  ^ 
king.      Twenty  thoufand   Braban^onSy    therefbre»     tif%. 
joined  to  fome  troops  which  he  brought  over  from 
Irelandj   and  a  few  barons  of  ap{>roved  6deliqr9 
formed  the  Ible  force  with  which  he  intended  tt>  re- 
fift  his  enennies. 

Lbwis^,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  t 
clofer  union>  (ummoned  at  Paris  an  afiembly  of  the 
chief  vaflals  of  the  crown»  received  their  approba* 
tion  of  his  meafures,  and  engaged  them  by  oath  to 
adhere  to  the  caufc  of  young  Henry.  This  princet 
in  return,  bound  himfelf  by  a  tike  tie  never  to  de- 
(ert  his  French  allies ;  and  having  made  a  new  great 
feal^  he  laviihly  diftributed  among  them  many 
coniiderable  parts  of  thofe  territories  which  he  pur- 
pofcd  to  conquer  from  his  father.  The  counts  of 
Flanders,  Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  pardy  moved 
by  the  general  jealoufy  arifing  from  Henry's  power 
and  ambition,  partly  allured  by.  the  prolpeA  of 
reaping  advantage  from  the  inconfiderate  temper 
and  the  neceflities  of  the  young  prince,  declared 
openly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  William,  king  of 
Scotlandj  had  alfo  entered  into  this  great  confede*- 
racy  $  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general  inva^' 
(ion  on  different  parts  of  the  king's  extenfive  and 
factious  dominions. 

Hostilities  were  firft  commenced  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor^ 
mandy.  Thofe  princes  laid  fiege  to  Aunude,  which 
was  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  treachery  of 
the  count  of  that  name:  This  nobleman  furren- 
dercd  himfelf  prifoner  j  and  on  pretence  of  thereby 
paying  his  ranfom,  opened  the  gates  of  all  his  other 
fortreSes,  The  two  counts  ne^ct  befieged  and  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Drincourt:  But  the  count  of 
Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  the  a0auk; 
and  this  incident  put  ibme  ftpp  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Fkmiih  arms* 

Ff4  I*' 
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chap;      In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being 
^^^;  ^  ftrongly  affifted  by  his  vaflrals,^aflembled  a.  great 
1173.     army  of  Teven  thoufand  knights  and  their  followers 
Wars  and  ^^  horfeback,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  in- 
tions!*^'     fantry :  Carrying  young  Henry  along  with  him,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Verneiiil,    which  was  vigoroufly  de- 
fended by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp, 
the  governors.     After  he  had  Iain  a  month  before 
the  place,  the  garrifon,  being  ftraitened  for  provi- 
fions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  they  enga- 
ged, if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  furrender 
the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  citadel.     On  the 
laft  of  thefe  days,  Henry  appeared  with  his  army 
upon  the  heights  above  Verneiiil.     Lewis,  dread- 
ing an  attack,  fent  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  and  the 
count  of  Blois  to  the  Englifti  camp,  and  defircd 
that  next  day  fliould  be  appointed  for  a- conference, 
in  order  to  eftablifti  a  general  peace,  and  terminate 
^         the  difference  between  Henry  and  his  fons.     The 
king,  who  paOionately  defired  this  accommodation, 
and '  fufpefted   no'  fraud,    gave  his    confent ;    but 
Lewis,  that  morning,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,    according,  to  the  capitulation,  fet  fire  to 
the   place,    and,;began   to  retire   with    his  army. 
Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice^  attacked  the  rear 
with  vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  fome  execution, 
and  took  feveral  pfifoners.     The  French  army,  as 
their  time  of  fervice  was  now  expired,  immediately 
dilperfed  themfelves  into  their  feveral  provinces ; 
and  left  Henry  free  to   profecute  his  advantages 
againft  his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Britanny,  inftigated  by  the  earl 
of  Chefter  and  Ralp  de  Fougeres,  were  all  in  arms ; 
but  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  a  body  of  Bra- 
bancjons,  which  the  king,  after  Lewis's  retreat,  had 
fent  againft  them.  The  two  armies  came  to  an 
adion  near  Dol ;  where  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  leaders, 
the  carls  of  Chefter  and  Fougeres,  obliged  to  take 
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flicltcr  in  the  town  of  Dol.     Henry  haftened  to  ^^^A**' 
form  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  carried  on  the  at-  ^ 

tack  with  fuch  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  govcr-  117}- 
nor  and  garrifon  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners. 
By  Jthefe  vigorous  meafures  and  happy  fucccfles, 
the  infurredtions  were  entirely  quelled  in  Britanny  i 
and  the  king,  thus  fortunate  in  all  quarters,  will- 
ingly vagreed  to  a  conference  with  Lewis,  in  hopes 
that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their  mighty  efforts 
entirely  fruftrated,  would  terminate  hoftilities  on 
fome  moderate  and  reafonable  conditions. 

The  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gifors; 
and  Henry  had  here  the  mortification  to  fee  his 
three  fons  in  the  retinue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As 
Lewis  had  no  otixr  pretence  for  war  than  fupport- 
ing  the  claims  of  the  young  princes,  the  king  made 
them  fuch  offers  as  children  might  be  alhamed  to 
infill  on,  and  could  be  extorted  from  him  by  no- 
thing but  his  parental  affeftion,  or  by  the  prefent 
neceflity  of  his  affairs  *.  He  infifted  only  on  retain- 
ing the^ fovereign  authority  in  all  his  dominions; 
but  ofixrred  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  Eng- 
land, with  fome  places  of  furety  in  that  king- 
dom ;  or,  if  he  rather  chofe  to  refide  in  Nor- 
mandy, half  the  revenues  of  that  dutchy,  with 
all  thofe  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer  . 
to  Richard  in  Guienne;  he  promifed  to  refign 
Britanny  to  Geoffrey ;  and  if  thefe  concelTions  were 
not  deemed  fufficient,  he  agreed  to  add  to  them 
whatever  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  prefent, 
fhould  require  of  him*.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  was 
alio  prefent  at  the  negotiation ;  and  either  from  the 
impetuofity  of  his  tennper,  or  from  a  view  of  ab- 
ruptly breaking  off  a  conference  which  muft  cover 
the  allies  with  confufion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  moft 
violent  reproaches  againft  Henry,  and  he  even  put 

*  Hoveden,  P*  539*  '  I^^^*  P*  53^*    Brompton^  p.  ioSS« 
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his  hand  to  his  fword,  as  if  he  meant  to  attempt 
^        fomc  violence  agg^inft  him.  This  furious  aftion  threw 
uijy     the  whole  company  into  confufion^  and  put  an  end 
to  the  treaty  "• 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  feeincd  now 
to  depend  on  the  (late  of  affairs  in  England,  where 
his  authority  was  expoied  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger.      One  article  of  prince   Henry's  agree- 
nient  with  his  foreign  confederates  was,   that  he 
(hould  refign  Kent,  with  Dover,  and  all  its  other 
fortrcffes,  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  ^ : 
Yet  fo  little  national    or    public  fpirit  prevailed 
among  the  independent  Englifli  nobility,  lo  wholly 
bent  were    they    on  the  aggrandizement  each  of 
himfelf  and  his  own  family,  that,  notwithftanding 
this  pernicious  conceflion,  which,  mufl:  have  pro* 
duced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  confpired  to  make  an  infurre£lion,  and 
to  fupport  the  prince's  prctcnfions.     The  king's 
principal  refource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bifliops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfedt  agreement ;  whe- 
ther that  the  decency  of  their  charafter  made  them 
afliamed  of  fupporting  fo  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or 
that  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  with  Henry's  atone^ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  Becket,  and  for  his  former 
invafion  of  ecclefiaflical  immunities.     That  prince, 
however,  had  refigned  none  of  the  eflential  righu 
of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation  j    he   main* 
tained  ftill  the  fame  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  admitted  no  legate  into  England,  with* 
out  his  fwearing  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the 
royar  prerogatives  i  and  he  had  even  obliged  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,    who  pretended  to  a  free 
eledion  on   the  vacancy   made   by  the  death   of 
Becket,  to  chufe  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,    in  the 
place  of  that  turbulent  prelate  *. 

H  H^^^eden,  p«  536.  ^  Ibid,  p«'  533.    Brompton,  p.  ieS4. 
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The  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  CH  AF. 
Northumberland,   and    committed   great  devafta*   ., ,  ^^'  ^ 
tions;    but  being  oppb(td  by  Richard  de  Lucy,     1175. 
whom  Henry  haul  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  he  J^*'  ^^ 
retreatfed  into  his  own  country,  and  agreed  to  a  eef- 
iation  of  arms.     This  truce  enabled  the  guardian  to 
march  fouthward  with  his  army,  in  order  to  oppofe 
an  invafion  which  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  Flemings,  had  made  u{x>n  Suf- 
fcik.     The  Flemings  had  been  joined  by  Hug^ 
Bigod,   who  made  them  mafters  of  his  caftle  oT 
Framlingham ;  and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,   where  they  hoped  to  be  fupported  l^ 
Leicefter's  vaffals,  they  where  met  by  Lucy,  who, 
affifted  by  Humphrey  Bohun,   the  conftable,  and 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Glocefter,  and  Cornwall  had 
advanced  to  Farnham  with  a  lefs  numerous,   buc 
braver  army,  to  oppofe  them.    The  Flemings,  who 
were  nK>ftly  weavers  and  artificers  (for  manuftc^ 
tures   were  now   bes;inning  to   be  eftablilhed  in 
Flanders),  were  broken  in  an  inftant,   ten  thou- 
(and  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  wa3  taken  priibner,  and  the  remains  of 
the  invaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a  lafe  re- 
treat into  their  own  country. 

This  great  defeat  did  not  dilhearten  the  malcon*  ix74« 
cents  I  whct^  being  fupported  by  the  alliance  of  fo 
many  forcfighsprinces,  and  encouraged  by  the  king's 
own  ions,  determined  to  perfcvere  in  their  enter* 
prife.  The  earl  of  Ferrars,  Roger  de  Moubray, 
Archetil  de  Mallory,  Richard  de  Moreville,  Hamp 
de  Mafcie,  together  with  many  friends  of  the  earls 
of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  rofe  in  arms :  The  fide« 
licy  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Glocefter  were  fuf- 
pe<fted  i  and  the  guardian,  though  vigoroufly  fup- 
ported by  Geofl^ey  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's 
natural  fon  by  the  fair  RofanrK)nd,  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  himfelf  on  all  quarters,  fi-om  fb  many 
open  and  concealed  enemies.  The  more  to  aug- 
ment 
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^  ^ix  ^'  "^^"^  ^^^  confufion,  the  king  of  Scotland^  on  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,    broke  into  the  northern 
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II 74.  provinces  with  a  great  arthy*^  of  80,000  men; 
which,  though  undifciplined  and  diforderly,  and 
better  fitted  for  committing  devaftation  than  for 
executing  any  military  enterprife,  was  become  dan- 
gerous from  the  prefent  fadious  and  turbulent  Ipi- 
rit  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all 
his  eneitiies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in 
a  pofture  of  defence,  now  found  England  the  feat 
of  danger;  and  he  determined  by  his  prefence  to 
overawe  the  malcontents,  or  by  his  conduft  and 
courage  to  fubdue  them.  He  landed  at  South- 
ampton ;  and  knowing  the  influence  of  fuperftitioa 
pinanceof  ^^^^  ^^^  minds  of  the  people,  he  haftened  to  Can- 
Henry  fo^J-  terbury,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  afhes 
Beckct'8  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  tender  his  fubmiffions  to 
"*"  **'  a  dead  enemy.  As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  difmounted,  walked 
barefoot  towards  it,  proftratpd  himfclf  before  the 
fhrine  of  the  faint,  remained  in  falling  and  prayer 
during  a  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy 
reliques.  Not  content  with  this  hypocritical  de- 
votion towards  a  man,  whole  violence  and  ingrati- 
tude had  fo  long  difquicted  his  government,  and 
had  been  the  objeft  of  his  moft  inveterate  animo- 
fity,  he  fubmittcd  to  a  penance  ftill  more  fingular 
jand  humiliating.  He  affembled  a  chapter  of  the 
monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before  them,  put  a 
feourge  of  difcipline  into  the  hands  of  each,  and  t 
prefented  his  bare  Ihoulders  to  the  laflies- which 
.thcfe  ecclefiaftics  fucceflively  inflidled  upon  him. 
Next  day  be  received  abfoludon ;  and  departing  for 
London,  got  foon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence 
of  a  great  viftory  which  his  generals  had  obtained 
over  the  Scots,  and  which  being  gained,  as  was  re- 
ported, on  the  very  day  of  his  abfolution,  was  re- 

f  Heinlng.  p.  501. 
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garded  as  the  earneft  of  his   final  reconciliation  c  ha  p. 
with  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a  Becket.  \^  ^-  _r 

William   king  of  Scots,  though   repulfcd  be-     1174. 
fore  the  caftlc   of  Prudhow,    and   other  fortified 
places,  had  committed  the  moft  horrible  depreda- 
tions upon  the  northern  provinces :  But  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Ralph  de  Glanville,  the  famous  juftici- 
ary,   feconded  by  Bernard  de  Baliol,    Robert  de 
Stuteville,    Odonel    de    Umfreville,    William    de 
Vefci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the 
gallant  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat nearer  his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp 
at  Alnwic.     He  had  here  weakened  his  army  ex- 
tremely, by  (ending  out  numerous  detachments  in 
order  to  extend  his  ravages ;  and  he  lay  abfolutely 
fafe,  as  he  imagined,'  fi-om  any  attack  of  the  ene^ 
my.      But   Glanville,    informed  of  his   fituation, 
made  a  hafty  and  fatiguing  march  to  Newcaftle; 
and  allowing  his  foldiers  only  a  fmall  interval  for 
refrefhment,  he  immediately  fet  out  towards  even- 
,  ing  for  Alnwic.      He  marched  that  night  above 
thirty  .miles ;  arrived  in  the  morning>  under  cover 
of  a  mift,  near  the  Scottiih  camp;    and  regard-  13th  July. 
lefs  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,   he  be- 
gan the  attack  with  his  fmall  but  determined  body 
of  cavalry.     William  was  living  in  fuch  fupine  fe- 
curity,   that  he  took  the  Englifli,    at  firft,  for  a 
body  of  his  own  ravagers,  who  were  returning  to 
the  camp:    But   the   fight  of  their  banners  con- 
vincing him  of  his  miftake,  he  entered  on  the  aftion 
with  no  greater  body  than  a  hundred  horfe,  in  con- 
fidence that  the  numerous  army  which  furrounded 
him,  would  foon  haften  to  his  relief.     He  was  dif-  wniiam 
mounted  on  the  firft  ihock,   and  taken  prifoner;  gcofuli 
while  his  troops,  hearing  of  this  difafter,  fled  on  all  defeated 
fides  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.     TKe  difperied  >«<*  «ken 
ravagers  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  their  own  P"^*^"^^- 
country;    and  difcord  arifing  among  them,    they 
proceeded  even  to  mutual  hoftilities^  and  fuSered 

more 
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c  HAP.  mAi^  ^om  cadi  dcher's  hfotA^  than  6om  thtft  dJT 

^  j^*  ^  the  enemy. 
1174^  This  great  and  important  viOxsry  proved  at  laft 
decifive  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  entirdy  broke  d^ 
i^tt  of  the  Eng^fli  rebds.  The  biibop  of  Dur- 
kam>  whp  wa^  preparing  to  revok,  made  im  fiib^ 
mtffions;  Hugh  Bigod,  though  be  had  received  ^ 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  Flemings,  ^a$  obliged  to 
(brrender  all  hb  cafttes^  and  thi^tv  himfdf  on  ch« 
^  king's  mercy  j  no  better  rcfoarce  was  left  t^  the  earf 
of  Ferrars  and  Roger  de  Moobray  f  the  inferior 
rebels  imitating  the  example;  all  England  was  re^ 
iiored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks;  and  as  the 
king  appeared  to  lie  under  the  immediate  pnocec- 
Qon  of  Heaven,  it  was  deenrved  impi<$us  any  longer 
to  refift  him.  The  clergy  exalGbd  anew  the  merits 
and  powerful  interceffion  of  Beckett  and  Henryi 
iniftead  of  oppofing  this  fuperftidon,  plumed  hifinn 
feif  on  the  new  friendfbip  ci  the  laint^  and  propa-> 
gated  atn  (pinion  which  was  fo  favourable  €0  hii 
interefts*. 

ParKCE  Heisryv  ^o  ^stt  ready  to  embark  at 
GraveHneSi  with  die  earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great 
army>  hearing  that  his  partilans  in  England  were 
fuppreffec^  abandoned  aU  thoughts  of  the  enter* 
pnfe,  and  jmned  the  camp  of  Lewis^  who,  daring 
the  a^fence  of  the  king,  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Normandy,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Rouen  \  The 
jAkc  was  defended  with  great  vigaup  by  the  inha-^ 
,  Ditant3  ^ ;  and  Lewis,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  opeil 
force,  tried  to  gaia  the  €own  by  a  ftratagem,  which, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  ho« 
nourable.  He  proclainied  in  his  own  camp  a  ce(^ 
'  fation  of  arms,  on  pretence  of  celebradng  tkt  feA 
tivd  of  St.  Laurence  ^  and  when  the  citizens,  fup«* 
pofing  diemfelves  in  iafeiy,  were  lb  imprudent  aSS  to 
lemit  their  guard,  he  purpofed  to  iMih  advantage 
*  HovtdMy  p.  5)9,  t  BrompCoti,  p.  109^. 
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of  their  fccurity.     Happily,  fomc  priefts  had,  from  ^  "  a  p* 


IX. 


mere  curioficy,  mounted  a  fteeple,  where  the  alarm- 
bell  hungs  and  obferving  the  French  camp  in  mo-     it?^. 
tion,    they  immediately  rang  the  bell,    and  gave 
warning  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  leve- 

^    ral  ftaaons.     The  French,   who,   on  hearing  the 
alarm,  hurried  to  the  aflault,  had  already  mounted 

^  -the  walls  in  fevcral  places  j  but  being  repulied  by 
the  enraged  citizens,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
confiderable  lofs^  Next  day  Henry,  who  hail 
haftened  to  the  defence  of  his  Ncmsdrt:  dominions, 
pafied  over  the  bridge  in  triumph  i  and  entered 
Roiien  in  fight  of  the  French  army.  The  city  was 
now  in  abfolute  fafety ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
brave  the  French  monarch,  commanded  the  gates, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened  -,  and  he 
prepared  to  pufh  his  advantages  againft  the  enemy* 
Lewis  iaved  himfelf  from  this  perilous  fituation  by 
a  new  piece  of  deceit,  not  fo  juilifiable.  He  pro- 
pofed  a  conference  for  adjufting  the  terms  of  a  gene^ 
ral  peace, .  which  he  knew  would  be  greedily  em- 
braced by  Henry ;  and  while  the  king  of  England 
trufted  to  the  execution  of  his  proanfe,  he  made  a 

^  retreat  with  his  army  into  France. 

There  wa^,  however,  a  neceflity  on  both  fides 
for  an  accommodation^i  Henry  could  no  longer 
bear  to  fee  his  three  ions  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy  i 
and  Lewis  dreaded,  left  this  great  monarch,  victo- 
rious in  all  quarters,  crowned  with  glory,  and  ab- 
folate  mafter  of  his  dominions,  might  take  revenge 
for  the  many  dangers  and  difquietudes  which  the 
arms,  and  ftill  more  the  intrigues  of  France,  had, 
in  his  difputes  both  with  Becket  and  his  fens, 
found  means  to  raife  him.  After  making  a  cefla- 
tion  of  arms,  a  conference  was  agreed  on  near 
Tours;  \diere  Henry  granted  his  fens  much  kfs 
advants^ous  terms  than,  he  had  formerly  oficrcd  i 
and  he  received  their  fubmiflions.    The  moft  ma* 

«  Srompton,  pt  1996.    Neubrig.  p.4i>*    Heming.  p.  50). 
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CHAP,  terial  of  his  conceflions  were  fome  peniions  which 
^  ^'  ,  he  ftipulatsed  to  pay  them,  and  fome  caftlcs  which 
,  1,74..  he  granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  refidencc; 
Theking'*  together  with  an  indemnity  for  all  their  adherents, 
IiLtb^^^  who  were  reftored  to  their  eftates  and  honours  **. 
witKhU  Of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  caule  of  the 

young  prince,  William  king  of  Scotland  was  the 
only  confidcrable  lofer  by  that  invidious  and  unjuft 
cnterprife.  Henry  delivered  from  confinement^ 
without  cxafting  any  ranfom,  about  nine  hundred 
knights  whom  he  had  taken  prifoners ;  but  it  coft 
William  the  ancient  independency  of  his  crown  as^ 
the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  ftipulated  to  do  ho- 
mage to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  poi^ 
feffions ;  he  engaged  that  all  the  barons  and  nobi- 
lity of  his  kingdom  fhould  alfo  do  homage ;  that 
the  bifliops  fhould  cajce  an  oath  of  fealty ;  that  both 
fhould  fwear  to  adhere  to  the  king  of  England 
againfl  their  native  prince,  .if  the  latter  fhould 
break  his  engagements;  and  that  the  fortrefTe^  of 
lotiiAug.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic,  Roxborbugh,  and 
Jedborough,  fhould  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands, 
till  the  performance  of  articles  ^  This,  fevere  and 
humiliating  treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour. 
William,  being  releafed,.  bro.ught  up  all  his  ba- 
rons, prelates,  and  abbots;  and  they  did  homage 
to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  and  his  fucceflTors  for  their  fuperior 
lord^  The  Englilh  monarch  ftretched  flill  farther 
the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  exadted.  He 
engaged  the  king  and  flates  of  Scodand  to  make  a 
perpetual  cefTion  of  the  fortrefTes  of  Berwic  and 
Roxborough,  and  to  allow  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh 

«*  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  35.     Bened.  Abb.  p.  88.     Hoveden,  p»  544>. 
Dicetb,  p.   5S3.     Biompton,    p.   1098.     Heming.  p.  505.     Chron»  ^ 
Punft.  p.  36. 

«'M.  Paris,  p.  91.  Chron.  Dun((.  p.  $6.  Hoveden,  p.  545. 
M.  W^eft.  p.  a5i.  DIceto,  p.  584.  Brompton,  p.  1x03.  Rymcr^ 
Vol.  f.  p.  39.     Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  p.  36. 

f  Bened.  Abb.  p.  113. 
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to  remain  in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time.  This  ^  ^^  ^* 
was  the  firft  great  afcepdant  which  England  ob-  y_  ^'  j 
tained  over  Scotland ;  and  indeed  the  firft  import-     1175. 

ant  tranfadion  which  had  paflcd  between  the  king-  --^—--7 7 

doms.  Few  princes  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  gam  J^^y  ^^  A-w  ^ 
confiderable  advantages  over  their  weaker  neigh-  /y^  /t^  ^ 
hours  with  lefs  violence  and  injuftice  than  was  praftif-  ^^r7V^  ^  ^<^0 

cd  by  Henry  a^inft  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  had ____— 

taken  prifoncr  m  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  en- 
gaged in  a  war>  in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that 
prince,  and  even  his  own  family,  were,  without 
provocation,  combined  againft  him  *. 

Henry  having  thus,    contrary  to  expeftation,  King's 
extricated  himfelf  with  honour  from  a  fituation  in  equitable 
which  his  throne  was  expofed  to  great  danger,  was  ftr^ion". 
employed  for  feveral  years  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  guard- 
ing againft  thofe  inconveniences,  which  either  the 
paft  convulfions  of  his  ftate,  or  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  that  age,   unavoidably  occafioned.     The 
provifions  which  he  made  fhow  fuch  largenefs  of 
thought  as  qualified  him  for  being  a  legiflator ;   and 
they  were  commonly  calculated  as  well  for'  the  fu- 
ture as  the  prefent  happinefs  of  his  kingdom. 

He  enadted-  fevere  penalties  againft  robbery,  «»7^* 
murder,  falfc  coining,  arfon;  and  ordained  that 
thefe  crimes  fhould  be  punifhed  by  the  amputation 
of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot*".  The  pecuniary 
commutation  for  crimes,  which  has  a  falfe  appearance 
of  lenity,  had  been  gradually  difufed;  and  feems 
to  have  been  entirely  abolifhed  by  the  rigour  of 
thefe  ftatutes.  The  fuperftitious  trial  by  water  or- 
deal, though  condemned  by  the  church  *,  ftill  fub- 

K  Some  Scotch  hiftorians  pretend,  that  William  paid,  beiides^ 
soOfOOO  pounds  of  ranfom,  whkh  is  quite  incredible.  The  ranfom 
of  Richard  I.  who,  befidcs  England,  poffelTed  To  many  rich  territories 
in  France,  was  only  1 50,000  marks,  and  yet  was  levied  with  great 
difficulty.  Indeed,  two-thirds  of  it  only  could  be  paid  before  his 
deliverance.  ^  Bened.  Abb.  p.  13a,    Hovedco>  p*  549* 

^  Seld.  SpicUeg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  a04.* 

Vol.  I,  Gg  fitted  i     ^ 
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c.haK  fitted  J  but  Henry  ordained,  tfiat  any  nian  acculcd 

'^^J!^^  of  murder,  or  any  heinous  felony,  by  the  oadi  of 

j)tj^     the  legal  knights  of   the  county,    ftiould,    even 

though  acquitted  by  the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  A- 

jure  the  realm  ^. 

All  advances  towards  reafon  and  good  ftnfe  arc 
flow  and  gradual.     Henry,  thougli  feriflble  of  rfic 
great  abfurdity  attending  Ac  trial  by'  duel  or  battle, 
did  not  venture  to  abolifli  it:  He  only  admitted      | 
either  of  the  parties  to  Challenge  a  trial  by  an  affizc     \ 
or  jury  of  twelve  freeholders  ^     This  latter  tnethod      | 
jr:  ^^  ^  J<cA^    of  .trial  feems'to  have  been  very  ancient  in  England,      i 
^rr^<        ^        /      ^^^  ^^g  fixed  by  the  laws  of  king  Alfred:  But  the      i 
barbarous  and  violent  genius  of  the  age  had  of  lace      I 
given  more  credit  to  the  trial  by  battle,  whifch  had      | 
become  the  general  method  of  deciding  ill  import-      | 
ant  controverfics.     It  was  never  abolifhed  by  law     \ 
in  England  j  and  there  is  an  inftance  of  it  fo  late 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  But  the  inftitution  re- 
vived by  this  king,  being  found  more  reafonable 
and  more  fuitable  to  a  civilized  people,  gradually 
prevailed  over  it. 
_  The  partition  of  England  into  four  divi/ions,  and 

/^C^-CiiiCs'  •  the  appointment  of  itinerant  juftices  to  go  the  cir- 
cuit in  each  divifion,  and  to  decide  the  caufes  in 
the  counties,  was  another  important  ordinance  of 
this  prince,  which  had  a  dircft  tendency  to  ciirb 
the  opprelTive  barons,  and  to  proteft  the  inferior 
gentry  and  common  people  in  their  property  "• 
Thofe  juftices  were  either  prelates  or  confiderable 
noblemen;  who,  befides  carrying  the  authority  of 
the  king's  commiffion,  were  able,  by  the  dignity 
of  their  own  character,  to  give  weight  and  credit' 
to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obftaclcs  to  the. ex- 
ecution of  juftice,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demo* 


k  Bcncd.  Abb.  p.  t3«.  »  Glanv.  lib,  ii.  cap.  7. 

<»  Uoveden,  p.  590* 
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liflbtng  sdl  the  new  erefted  caftlcs  of  the  nobility,  in  ^  ^  ^* 
England  as  well  as  in  his  foreign  dominions ;  and  ^  _1^^ 
he  permitted  no  fortrefs  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of     1176. 
thofe  whom  he  found  reafon  to  fufpeft ".' 

But  left  the  kingdom  fhould  be  weakened  by 
diis  demolition  of  the  fortreffes,  the  king  fixed  an 
•ifize  of  arms,  by  which  all  his  fubjefts  were  obli- 
ged to  put  thiwnfelves  in  a  fituation  for  defending 
themfdves  and  the  realm.  Every  man  pofleffed  of 
9  knight's  fee  was  ordained  to  have  for  each  fee  a 
coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  aftiield,  and  a  lance;  every 
free  layman,  pofleflcd  of  goods  to  the  value  of  fix- 
teen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner ;  every 
one  that  pofleffed  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an 
iron  gorget,  a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance ;  all  bur- 
geffibs  were  to  have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a 
wambais;  that  is,  a  coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow^ 
or  fuch  like  materials'*.  It  appears  that  archery, 
for  which  the  Englifli  were  afterwards  fo  renowned, 
had  not,  at  this  time  become  very  common  among 
them.  The  fpear  was  the  chief  weapon  employed 
in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  durmg  that  age, 
in  a  ftrange  fituation  with  regard  to  each  other,  and    . 
fuch  as  may  feem  totally  incompatible  with  a  civi* 
lizcd,  and  indeed  with  any  fpecies  of  government,  j^        "  r/      ^ 
If  a  clergyman  were  guilty  of  murder,  he  could  ly^*^^^^^^-/^^^ 
puniflied  by  degradation  only:  If  he  were  mwr-  ^^ 

dered,  the  murderer  was  cxpofcd  to  nothing  hva^^^^^y*^^^^^" 
excommunication  and  ecclefiaftical  cenfures;  and 
the  crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  andfubmif«- 
jion'.  Hence  the  aflaffins  of  Thomas  a  Beckct 
Jiun&lf,  though  guilty  of  the  moft  atrocbus  wick^ 
<ednfi(s,  ^andthe  moft  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  of 
that  age,  lived  iecurely  in  their  own  houfes,  witb- 
^out  being  onUed  to  account  by  Henry  himfelf^  who 


A  Betied.  Abb.  p.  lot.    Dic«to,  p,  5S5. 

•  Bdfitd.  Abb.,  p.  305.    Aftna*.  Wavtrl.  p.  161.     -^ 

P  Petri  BlelTcn,  c|>ift.  73.  apud  Bibl.  Fatr.  torn.  xxW.'p*  99*. 
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was  fo  much  concerned,  both  in  honour  and  intse- 
reft,  to  punifh  that  crime,  and  who  profelled,  or 
Tty6.  afFefted  on  all  occafions,  the  moft  extreme  abhor- 
rence of  it.  It  was  not  till  they  found  their  prc- 
fence  fhunncd  by  every  one  as  excommunicated 
perfons,  that  they  were  induced  to  take  a  jpurncy 
to  Rome,  to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
pontiff,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  penances  impofed 
upon  them :  After  which,  they  continued  to  pofleis, 
without  moleftation,  their  honours  and  fortunes, 
and  fcem  even  to  have  recovered  the  countenance 
and  good  opinion  of  the  public.  But  as  the  king, 
i>y  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  he  en- 
deavoured ftill  to  maintain  "*,  had  fubjcftcd  the 
clergy  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  magiftratc,  it  fecmed 
but  juft  to  give  them  the  protection  of  that  power 
to  which  they  owed  obedience :  It  was  enadted,  that 
the  murderers  of  clergymen  fhould  be  tried  before 
the  jufticiary,  in  the  prefence  of  the  bifhop  or  his 
official ;  and  befides  the  ufual  punifhment  tor  mur- 
der, fhould  be  fubjefted  to  a  forfeiture  of  their 
eftates,  and  a  confifcation  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels ^ 

The  king  paflfed  an  equitable  law,  that  the  goods 
of  a  vaflal  Ihould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt  of  his 
lord,  unlefs  the  vaflal  be  furety  for  the  debt ;  and 
that  the  rents  of  vaflals  Ihould  be  paid  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  lord,  not  to  the  lord  himfclf.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  law  was  enadted  by  the  king 
in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Verneiiil,  and  which 
confifted  of  fome  prelates  and  barons  of  England, 
as  well  as  fome  of  Normandy,  Poidoii,  Anjou, 
Aj[aine,  Touraine,  and  £ritanny;  and  the  ftatute 
took  place  in  all  thefc  laft-mentioned  tsrriiJories% 

^  Chron.  G«nrafc,  p.  14.33,  '  Diccto,  p.  55a,    Chron. 

Gcrvafe,  p.  1433.  *  Bencd.  Abb.  p.  248.     It  was  ufual  fop 

the  kings  of .  England,  after  the  •eonqueft  ofireUitd»  to  foiittoa 
barons  and  meiQbei6  df  that  country  to  the  Englifli  parliaimeat*'  Mo* 
linejix's  Cafe  of  Ireland,  p.  ^4,  €5,  66.  ... 

r  :^  ..  though 
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though  totally  unconnedled  with  each  other':  A'^^^^- 
certain  proof  how  irregular  the  ancient  feudal  go-  ^  -  _'  ^ 
vernment  was,    and  how  near  the  fovereigns,  in      1176. 
fomc  inftances,  approached  to  defpotifm,    though 
in  others  they  feemed  fcarccly  to  poffefs  any  autho- 
rity.    If  a  prince  much  dreaded  and  revered,  like 
Henry,    obtained  but  the  appearance   of  general 
confent  to  an  ordinance  which  was  equitable  and 
juft,   it  became   immediately   an   eftabliflied  law, 
and  all  his  fubjedbs  acquiefced  in  it.     If  the  prince 
lyas  hated  or  defpifedj  if  the  nobles  who  fupported 
him  had  fmall  influence;  if  the  humours  of  the 
times  difpofed  the  people  to  queftion  the  juftice  of  >C^^  f^^^/fxy 
his  ordinance ;  the  fulleft  and  mod  authentic  affem- 
bly  had  no  authority.     Thus  all  was  confufion  and 
diforder;  no  regular  idea  of  a  conftitution ;    force 
and  violence  decided  every  thing. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  Henry  in  hisi 
wars  did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to 
form  any  attempt  againft  him ;  and  his  tranfadions 
with  them,  during  feveral  years,  contain  little  me- 
morable.. Scodand  remained  in  that  ftate  of  feu- 
dal fubjedion  to  which  he  had  reduced  it,  and  gave 
him  no  farther  inquietude.  He  fent  over  his 
fourth  fon,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  more  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland ; 
but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by 
which  he  enraged  the  Irifh  chieftains,  obliged  the 
king  loon  after  to  recal  him"*  The  king  of 
France  had  fallen  into  an  abjeft  fuperftitionj  and 
was  induced,  by  a  devotion  more  fincere  than  that 
of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  intercelfion  for  the. 
cure    of   Philip,    his   eldeft  fon.      He  probably 


<  Spelman  even  doubts  whether  the  law  were  nut  alfo  extended  to 
Engiaiid.  If  it  were  not,  it  could  only  be  becaufe  Henry  did  not 
cbufe  it}  for  his  authority  was  greater  in  that  kingdom  than  in  bit 
uanimarinc  dominions*  *>  Bened.  Abb.  p.  4379  &c. 
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c  ^^^-  Aought  himfclf  well  entitled  to  the  fatrour  of  that 
^  -^-_f  faint,  on  account  of  their  ancient  intimacy;  and 
IX 76.  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had  protcfted  while 
on  earth,  would  not  now,  when  he  was  fo  highly 
exalted  in  heaven,  forget  his  old  friend  and  bcne- 
faftor.  The  monks,  ienfible  that  their  faint's  ho- 
nour was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  failed  not  to  pub- 
lifh  that  Lewis's  prayers  were  anlwered,  and  that 
the  young  prince  was  reftored  to  health  by  Beckct's 
interccffion.  That  Ifing  himfelf  was  foon  after 
ftrack  with  an  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
underftanding :  Philip,  though  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
took  on  him  the  adminiftration,  tiH  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  foon  after,  opened  his  way 
to  the  throne  j  and  he  proved  the  ablcft  and  great- 
4  eft  monarch  that  had  governed  that  kingdom  fincc 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  fuperior  years,  how- 
ever, and  experience  of  Henry,  while  they  mode- 
rated his  ambition,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
this  prince,  that  no  dangerous  rivallhip,  for  a  long 
«<o.  time,  arofe  between  them.  The  Englifli  monarch, 
inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  own  fituation, 
rather  employed  his  good  ofEces  in  compoling 
the  quarrels  which  arofe  in  the  royal  family  of 
France ;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  a  re- 
conciliation between  Philip  and  his  mother  and 
tmcks.  Thefe  fcrvices  were  but  ill  requited  by 
Philip,  who,  when  he  came  to  man's  eftatc,  fo- 
rhented  all  the  domeftic  difcords  in  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  encouraged  Henry's  fons  in  their 
*  mrgrateful  and  undutifu!  behaviour  towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtatnii^ 
power,  and  incapable  of  ufmg  it,  renewed  to  the 
king  the  demand  of  his  rcfigning  Normrandy  j  airf 
on  meeting  with  a  refufaj,  he  fkd  with  his  confort 
to  the  court  of  France;  But  not  finding  Philip  at 
that  time  difpofed  to  enter  imo  war  for  his  feke,  h© 
accepted  of  his  fathcr'3  offers  of  reconciliation,  and 
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roade  him  fubmiffions.  It  was  a  cnipl  t:irctim- 
ftance  in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he  could  hop?  for  _ 
no  tranquillity  from  the  criminal  eriterprifcs  of  hi^  ^TXT 
ions  but  by  their  mutual  difcord  and  animofities^ 
which  difturbed  his  family,  and  threw  his  ftate  into 
coayulfioos.  Richaid,  whom  he  had  made  maftej; 
of  Guienne,  and  who  had  difplayed  his  valour  and 
military  genius  by  fupprefling  the  revolts  of  hia 
mutinous  barons,  refufed  to  obey  Henry's  orders, 
in  doing  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  that 
dutchy;  and  he  defended  himfelf  againft:  young 
Henry  and  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their  arms, 
carried  war  into  his  territories ".  The  king,  with 
fome  difficulty,  compofed  this  difference;  but 
immediately  found  his  eldeft  fon  engaged  in  con- 
(piracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms  againft  himfelfl 
While  the  young  pripce  was  conducing  thefe  cri- 
minal intrigues,  he  was  feized  widi  a  fever  at  Mar* 
tel,  a  caftle  near  Turen'ne,  to  which  he  had  retired  nJs. 
in  difcontent ;  and  feeing  the  approaches  of  death, 
he  was  at  lail  ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  undutiful 
behaviour  towards  his  father.  He  Tent  a  melTagc 
to  the  king>  who  was  not  far  diftantj  exprefied 
his  cpntrit^on  for  his, faults;  and  entreaCed  the  far 
your  of  a  vifit,  that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with  the; 
fatisfadlion  of  having  obtained  his  forgivenefs, 
Henry,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  the  prince'$ 
ingratitude  and  violence,  apprehended  thftt  his  fick^ 
nefs  was  entirely  feigned,  and  he  durft  not  entruft 
himfelf  into  his  fon's  hands:  But  when  he  foon 
after  received  intelligence  of  young  Henry's"  death,  "***  J^f 
and  the  proofs  of  his  fincere  repentance,  this  good  J^g 
prince  was  afFefted  >^ith  the  oeepefl:  forrow ;  he  Henry, 
thfice  fainted  away;  he  accufed  his  own  jiard- 
heartedpefs  in  refufing  the  dying  requeft  of  his  fon  | 
and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  that  prince  of 

•  Ypod*  Neua.  p.  451.    Beard.  Abb.  p.  3t}«    Diceto,  p.  ^ir* 
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CHAP,  the  laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for  his 
^  ^  1^  f  ofFeaces,  and  of  pouring  out  his  foul  in  the  bofom 

B1S5.      of  his  reconciled  father"*.     This  prince  died  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  behaviour  of  his  furviving  children  did  not 
tend  to  give  the  king  any  confolation  for  the  lofs. 
As  prince  Henry  had  left  no  pofterity,  Richard 
.  was  become  heir  to  all  his  dominions;  and  the 
king  intended  that  John,  his  third  furviving  fon 
and  favourite,  (hould  inherit  Guienne  as  his  appa- 
nage:  But  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  fled  into 
that  dutchy,  and  even  made  preparatiqns  for  car- 
rying on  war,  as  well  againft '  his  father  as  againft 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  was  now, put  in  poflcf^ 
fion  of  Britanny.  Henry  fent  for  Eleanor  his 
queen,  the  heirefs  of  Guienne,  and  required  Rich- 
ard to  deliver  up  to  her  the  dominion  of  thefe  ter- 
ritories ;  which  that  prince,  either  dreading  an  in- 
furreftion  of  the  Gafcons  in  her  favour,  or  retain- 
ing fome  fenfe  of  duty  towards  her,  readily . per- 
formed j  and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  Other's 
court.  No  fooner  was  this  quarrel  accommodated, 
than  Geoffrey,  the  moft  vicious  perhaps  of  all 
Heriry's  unhappy  family,  broke  out  into  violence ; 
demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed  to  his  dominions 
of  Britanny  i  and  on  meeting  with  a  refufal,  fled 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces  againft  his 

"*5«     father*.     Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger  by  his 

fon's  death,    who  was  killed  in  a   tournament  at 

-  Paris  ^,     The  widow  of  Geoffrey,   foon  after  his 

0  deceafe,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  received  the 

•     name  of  Arthur,  and  was  inyefted  in  the  dutchy 

of  Britanny,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  graad- 

father,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  alfo  fupe- 

rior  lord  of  that  territory.     Philip,  as  lord  para* 

^  Bcncd.  Abb.  p.  393.    Hoveden,  p.  621.    Trivet,  vol.  i.  p.  84^ 
?  Ncubrig.  p.  4.21.  7  Bened.  Abb.  p.  451*    Oiron. 
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tndunt,  difputed  fome  time  his  tide  to  this  wanl-  c  hap. 
ihip ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  .    ^^*  ^ 
the  Bretons,   who    preferred  the    governnnent  of     1185. 
Henry. 

But  the  rivalfhip  between  thefe  potent  princes,  Cru&deu 
and  all  their  inferior  intereft,  feemed  now  to  have 
given  place  to  the  general  paffion  for  the  relief  c^ 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens. 
Thofe  infidels,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  the  im- 
menfe  inundation  of  Chriftians  in  the  firft  crulade, 
had  recovered  courage  after  the  torrent  was  paft ; 
and  attacking  on  all  quarters  the  fettlements  of  the 
Europeans,  had  reduced  thefe  adventurers  to  great 
difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  apply  again  for 
luccours  from  the  Weft,  A  fecond  crufade,  under 
the  emperor  Conrade,  and  Lewis  VIL  king  of 
France,  in  which  there  perifhed  above  200,000  men, 
brought  them  but  a  temporary  relief;  and  thofe 
princes,  after  lofing  fuch  immenfe  armies,  and  fee- 
ing the  flower  of  their  nobility  fall  by  their  fide,  re- 
turned with  litde  honour  into  Europe.  '  But  thefe 
repeated  misfortunes,  which  drained  the  weftern 
world  of  its  people  and  treafure,  were  not  yet  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  men  of  their  paflTion  for  thofe  Ipiritual 
adventures;  and  a  new  incident  rekindled  with 
frefh  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftics  and  military 
adventurers  among  the  Latin  Chriftians.  Saladin, 
a  prince  of  great  geherofity,  bravery,  and  conduft, 
having  fixed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began 
to  extend  his  conquefts  over  the  Eaft ;  and  finding 
*thc  fettlement  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  an  in- 
vincible obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he 
bent  the  whole,  force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to 
fubdue  that  fmall  and  barren,  but  important  terri- 
tory. Taking  advantage  of  diflenfions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and  hav- 
ing fccretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  he  invaded  tl^  frontiers  with 
^  mighty  powers  and^  aided  by  the  treachery  of 

that 
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CHAP,  that  count,  gained  over  them  at  Tiberiade  a  confi- 
^/^:_,  pjiete  viftory^  which  utterly  annihilated  the  force  of 
1187.  the  already  languifhing  kingdom  of  JeruCdenL 
The  holy  city  itfelf  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  feeble 
refiftance ;  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  was  almoft  en- 
tirely fubduedi  and  except  fome  maritime  cowns^ 
nqthing^onfidcrable  remained  pf  thofc  boafted  con- 
quefts,  which,  near  a  century  before,  it  had  coft 
the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire  *. 

The  weftern  Chri|tians  were  aftonilhed  on  ,re- 
(iciviog  this  difmal  ijntelligence.  Pope  Urban  III- 
it  is  pretended,  died  of  griefs  and  his  fucceflbr^ 
Gregory  VIII.  employed  the  whole  time  of  his 
fhort  pontificate  in  roufing  to  arms  all  the  Chriftians 
who  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  general  cry 
was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjoying  any  in- 
heritance in  heaven,  who  did  not  vindicate  from 
the  dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inheritance  of  God 
on  earth,  and  deliver  from  flavery  that  country 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footfteps  of  their 
"^*-  Redeemer.  William  archbilhop  of  Tyre,  having 
*\  procured  a  conference  between  Henry  and  Philip 

near  Gifors,  enforced  all  thefe  topics ;  gave  a  pa^ 
fhetic  defcription  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  eaftern 
thriftiansi  and  employed  every  argument  to  ex- 
cite the  ruling  paffions  of  the  age,  fuperftition,  an4 
jcaloufy  of  military  hpnour  *.  The  two  monarchs 
immediately  took  the  crofs;  many  of  their  mofl: 
confiderable  vaflals  imitated  the  example  ^  i  and  as 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  tne  fame  con- 
federacy, fbme  well-grounded  hopes  of  fuccefs  were 
entertained ;  and  men  flattered  tnemielves,  that  an 
cnterprife  which  had  failed  under  the  condu6t  of 
many  independent  leaders,  or  of  imprudent  .princes^ 
migjit  at  laft,  by  the  efforts  of  fuch  potent  and  able 
monarclis^  be  brought  to  a  happy  iffue. 
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Th^  km^  of  France  and  Brigfahd  ihipofcd  a  CRAF. 
<axi  amoufttiDg  t6  the  tenA  of  all  moveable  good^^  ,   ^_f 
on   fwch  as  rehTaincd  .at  homc^j  but  as  thcv  ex-      ittt, 
^mpted  froifA^ilJii  burden  nrioff  of  the  regular  cici*g7^, 
the  fecular  ^Utd  to  the  fanr>e  irhmunky  j  pretended  ^j^     • 

that  their  duty  obliged  them  to  aflift  the  crufadcT^^  Vt-     >/ 
with  their  prayers  alone ;  and  it  was  with  fbmc  dif-,  ^^ 

ficuky  they  were  eonftrained  to  defift  from  an  ojjpo-  ^r^^^^^J* 
lition,  which  in  them,  who  had  been  the  chief  pro-  '" 

meters  of  thofe  pious  enterprifes,  appeared  with  the 
worft  grace  imaginable  •**  This  backwardnefs  of 
the  clergy  is  perhaps  afymptom,  that  the  cnthuft- 
aftic  ardour  which  haftat  firft  feized  the  peopUf  fiif 
crufades,  was  now  by  time  and  ill  fuccefe  confider- 
ably  abated  \  and  that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  fop- 
ported  by  the  military  genius  and  love  of  glory  iij 
the  monarchs. 

'  But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in 
motion,  there  were  ftill  many  obftacles  to  furmount. 
Philip,  jealous  of  Henry"s  power,  entered  rnfo  1 
private  confederacy  widi  young  Richard;  and> 
working  on  his  ambitious  and  impatient  temper, 
perfoaded  him,  inftead  of  fupporting  and  aggran* 
difing  that  monarchy  ^ich  he  was  one  day  to  in- 
herit, to  feck  prefent  power  and  independence  by  ^^^ 
difturbing  and  difmcmbering  it.  In  order  to  give  Rcvoifof 
a  pretence  for  hoftilities  between  the  two  kings,  P?"^*  - 

Richard  broke  into  the  territories  of  Raymond  *^*****"* 
eount  of  Touloufe,  who  immediately  carried  com- 
plants  of  this  violence  before  the  king  of  France 
^t  his  fuperior  lord.  Philip  remonftrated  with 
Henry;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  Richard  had 
confeilfed  to  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin,  that  his  eii- 
terprife  ajgainft  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by  I 

the  approbatwtt  of  Philip  himfelf,  and  was  con- 
duAea  hy  his  authority.    The  king  of  France,  who 

V  Btned,  Atb.  p.  i^$l»  *  Pttri  Bicfleft.  tpift.  xis. 
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9  ^^:^*  Plight  have  been  covered,  with  ihamc  and  confufkni 
^_  ^  by  this  dete^ion,  ftill  profecutcd  his  defign,  and 
>jS^.  invaded  the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne>  un- 
der colour  of  revenging  the  quarrel  of  the  count  of 
Touloufe*.  Henry  retaliated,  by  making  inroads 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Fraijce,  and  burning  Dreuic 
As  this  war,  which  deflroycd  all  hopes  of  fucceis 
in  the  projeded  crufade,  gave  great  fcandal,  the 
two  kings  held  a  conference  at  the  accuftomed 
place  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  in  order  to  find 
means  of  accommodating  their  differences:  They 
feparated  on  worfe  terms  than  before  j  and  Philip, 
to  fhow  his  difguft,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under 
which  the  conferences  had  been  ufually  held,  to  be 
cut  down^;  as  if  he  had  renounced  all  defire  of  ac- 
frommodation,  and  was  determined  to  carry  the  war 
to  extremities  againft  the  king  of  England.  But 
his  own  yaflals  refufed  to  ferve  under  him  in  fo  in- 
vidious a  caufe  ^  -,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  anew 
to  a  conference  with  Henry,  and  to  offer  terms  of 
peace.  Thefe  terms  were  fuch  as  ejitirely  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fully  con- 
vinced him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  fon, .  and  his  fecret 
alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before-  only 
entertained  fome  fufpicion. .  The  king  of  France 
,  required  that  Richard  fhould  be  crowned  king  of 
England  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father>  ihould  be  in- 
yelled  in  all  his  tranfmarine  dominions,  and  fhould 
immediately  elpoufe  Alice,  Philip's  filler,  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  affianced,  and  who  had  alrea- 
dy been  conducted  into  England^.  Henry  had  ex- 
perienced fuch  fatal  effefts,  both  from  the  crowning 
of  his  eldeft  fon,  and  from  that  prince's  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejeded 
thefe  terms;  and  Richard,  in  confequence  of  his 
fecret  agreement  with  Philip,  immediately  revolted 

«  Bened.  Abb.  p,  5o8#  '  Ibid,  p,  517.  53*. 
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from  him*,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  C'H  ap. 
all  the  dominions  which  Henry  held  of  that  crown,  ^  -J^'_r 
and  received  the  inveftitures  as  if  he  had  already     ^189. 
been  the  lawful  pofTeflbr.   .  Several  hiftorians  aflert, 
that  Henry  himfelf  had   become  enamoured    of 
young  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  additional  rea* 
fon  for  his  refuiing  thefe  conditions :  But  he  had  fo 
many  other  juft  and  equitable  motives  for  his  con* 
dud,  diat  it  is  fuperfluous  to  aflign  a  caufe,  which 
the  great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of  that  mo- 
narch render  fomewhat  improbable. 

Cardinal  Albano,  the  pope's  legate,  difpleafed 
with  thefe  increafmg  obftacles  to  the  crufade,  ex- 
communicated Richard,  as  the  chief  fpring  of  diC- 
cord:  But  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which, 
when  it  was  properly  prepared,  and  was  zealoufly 
Supported  by  the  clergy,  had  often  great  influence 
in  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineflfeftual  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe.  The  chief  barons  of  Poidtou,  Guienne, 
Normandj^,  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the 
young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received 
the  inveftibre  from  their  fuperior  lord,  declared  for 
him,  and  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  fuch 
as  fiill  adhered  to  the  king.  Henry,  difquieted  by 
the  daily  revolts  of  his  mutinous  fubjefts,  and 
dreading  ftill  worfe  tfFe&s  from  their  turbulent  difr 
pofition,  had  again  r^ourle  to  papal  authority;  and 
engaged  the  cardinal  Anagni,  who  had  fucceeded 
Albano  in  the  Icgatefhip,  to  threaten  Philip  with 
laying  an  interdifb  on  all  his  dominions*  But  Phi- 
lip, who  was  a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  capacity, 
defptfed  the  menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  be- 
longed not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the  temporal 
difputes  of  princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe  between  him 
and  his  rebellious  vaffal.  He  even  proceeded  fo. 
far  as  to  reproach  him  with  partiality,  and  with  re- 
ceiving bribes  from  the  king  of  England^!  while 

.     *  Bromiiton,  p.  1149.  Neubrig,  p.  437.  k  M,  Pjtfis,  p.  104* 
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^  ^  ^'  «tciacd>  1\M  ipone  «teiagGDus»  tiffirn^  jEb  driiv  Ui 
^,r_\^  (word Agaiaft  die  legate,  and  iiras  hindered  by  die 
jn%,     Uit^nrpofition  alone  ix  tfaefioiiipany,  from  commit- 
tittg  violence  upon  him^. 

Thc  Icing  or  Enj^md  tms  now  obliged  to  defead 
Im  doootjoions  by  ^irms,  and  to  engage  in  a  mv 
9f'iih  Finance  and  with  his  Alde$  fon,  a  prince  of 
great  valour,  mi  fuch  difadYjantageous  terms.  Feite- 
jJermrd  ieU  iirft  ifltx>  die  faands  of  the  enemy: 
Mans  iras  next  taken  by  affiuik;  and  Heory,  who 
had  thrown  hicnfelf  ioDo  that  place,  dcaped  with 
(omt  difficaky":  Amboife,  Chaumont,  and  Cha- 
.  tQau  de  Lofre>  opeaed  their  gates  on  the  appearance 
of  Philip  and  Richard:  Tours  was  menaced^;  and 
tht  king,  who  had  j^tired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily 
inftances  of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  go- 
vernors, cxpcded  due  moft  di final  iflue  to  all  his 
enterprifes.  While  he  was  in  this  ftate  of  ddpond- 
ency,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  earl  of  Flaaders, 
#nd  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  incerpofe^twith  their 
good  offices ;  and  the  intelligence  whidi  he  receiv- 
ed of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him 
fully  fenfible  of  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  afiairs^ 
fo  fubdued  his  fpirit  that  he  fubmitted  to  all  the  ri- 
jgorous  terms  which  were  impofcd  upon  him.  He 
agreed,  that  Richard  Ihould  marry  the  princds 
Alice ;  that  that  prince  flaould  receive  the  homage 
j^nd  oath  of  fbalty  of  all  his  fubjeAs  both  in  £ng- 
Mnd  and  his  tranfmarine  dooiinions ;  that  he  hin^elf 
ihould  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  to  the  king  of 
^Vance  as  a  conrtpcnfation  for  the  charges  of  the  war; 
that  his  j3wn  barons  ihould  engage  to  make  him 
obferve  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in  cafe  of  his  vio- 
Jkting  it,  ihould  promife  tx>  join  Philip  and  Richard 
4igainu  him ;  and  that  all  his  vaflfals  who  had  eor 

I  ,M>  P*ris,  p.  M4..  »  M.  Fatis,  p.  105^    Bepei.  Ahk 
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tercd  into  confederacy  with  Richard,  fliould  receive  fe  H  ifv  p, 
an  indemnity  for  the  offence  ".  y  -f  \^ 

But  the  morttfication  which  Henry,  who  had  %i^^ 
"been  accuftomed  to  give  the  law  in  moft  treaties,  re  - 
ccived  from  thefc  diladvantageous  terms,  was  the  kaft 
that  he  met  with  on  this  occafion.  When  he  de- 
manded a  Kft  of  thofe  barons  to  whom  he  was 
'bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their  connexions  widi 
Richard,  he  was  aftonifhcd  to  find  at  the  head  of 
*  theiln  the  name  of  his  fecond  fon  John  **  j  who  had 
always  been  his  favourite,  whofe  interefts  he  had 
"ever  anxioufty  at  heart,  and  who  had  even,  on  ac- 
count of  his  afcendant  over  him,  often  excited  the 
jcaloufy  of  Richard'.  The  unhappy  father,  already 
overloaded  with  cares  and  forrows,  finding  his  laft 
difappointment  in  his  domeftic  tendernefs,  broke 
out  into  expreflions  of  the  utmoft  defpair,  curfed  the 
'day  in  which  he  received  his  miferable  being,  and 
beftowed  on  his  ungrateful  and  undutiful  children  a 
malediftion  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  retrad  ^.  The  more  his  heart  was  difpofed  to 
frjcndfliip  and  afFeftion,  the  more  he  refented  the 
"barbarous  return  which  his  four  fons  had  fucccfDvely 
made  to  his  parental  care  ;^  and  this  finilhing  blow, 
by  depriving  him  of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite 
broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw"  him  into  a  lingering 
'fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  the  caftle  of  Chinon  6tii  July, 
near  Saumun  His  natural  fon  Geoffrey,  who  alone  ^••^^ 
had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  attended  his 
torpfe  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault;  where  it  lay 
in  ftate  in  the  abbey- church.  Next  day  ^Richard, 
who  came  to  vifit  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  and 
'who,  notwithftanding  his  criminal  condudt,  was 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  generofity,  was  ftruck  with 
horror  and  rcmorfe  at  the  fight  ^  and  as  the  attend* 
ants  obferved,  diat  at  that  very  inflant,  blood  gufh- 

A  M^  Pari*,  p.-ra^.    B^d€d*  Abb.  p«  $4>$«    Horeden,  p.  65^* 
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CHAP,  edfrom  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  thccorpfc',  he 
^  ^;  ^  exclaimed,  agreeably  to  a  vulgar  fuperftition,  that 
J189,     he  was  his  father's  murderer ;   and  he  expreffcd  a 
deep  fenfe,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful  beha* 
viour  which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely 
grave  '• 
a»(fc!ia-         Thus  died,  in  the  fifty- eighth  year  of  his  age, 
^L*^     and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greateft  prince  of 
^his  time  for  wifdoni,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the 
mofl:  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  thofe 
that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.     His 
charafter^  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life>  is  aT- 
moft  without  a  blemifh ;  and  he  feems  to  have  pof- 
fefled   every  accomplilhment,    both  of  body  and  - 
mind,  which  makes  a  man  either  eftimable  or  ami- 
able.    He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftrong  and  well 
proportioned ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and  en- 

f  aging ;  his  converfation  affable  and  entertaining  : 
is  elocution  eafy,  perfuafive,  and  ever  at  com- 
mand. He  loved  peace,  but  poffefled  both  bra- 
very and  condud  in  war  i  was  provident  without 
timidity;  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juffice  without 
rigour  j  and  temperate  without  aufterity.  He  pre- 
ferved  health,  and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to 
which  he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abftemious 
diet,  and  by  fi-equent  exercife,  particularly  hunting. 
When  he  could  enjoy  leifure,  he  recreated  himfelf 
cither  in  learned  converfation  or  in  reading;  and  he 
cultivated  his  natural  talents  by  ftudy,  above  any 
prince  of  his  time.  His  afTedions^  as  well  as  his 
enmities,  were  warm  and  durable ;  -and  his  long  ex- 
perience of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men 
never  deftroyed  the  natural  fenfibility  of  his  temper^ 
which  difpofed  him  to  friendlhip  and  fbciety.  His 
character  has  been  tranfmittcd  to  us  by  feveral 
writers  who  were  his  contemporaries  *  j   and  it  ex- 

'  Bened.  Abb.  p.  547.    Brompton,  p.  1151.  '  M.  Paris. 
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tretiiely  refemblcs,  in  its  moft  remarkable  Ifeatufes,  CHAP, 
that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Henry  I. :  Except-  ^      '  ^ 
ing  only, 'that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  paflfion     11S9. 
in  both,  ^und  not  in  the  firft  Henry  fuch  unexcep- 
tionable mearts  of  exerting  itfelf,  and  puflied  that 
prince  into  meafures,    which  were  both    criminal 
in  themfelves  and  were  the  caufe  of  farther  crimes, 
from  which  his  grandfon's.  condudl  was  happily  ex- 
empted. 

This  prince,  like  mod  of  his  predeceflbrs  of  the  Mifceiia- 
Norman  line,  except  Stephen,  paffed  more  of  his  n«o"5 
time  on  the  continent  than  in  this  ifland :  He  was  \Zn9l} 
furrounded  with  the  Englilh  gentry  and  nobility,  this  reign, 
when  abroad :  The  French  gentry  and  nobility  at- 
tended him  when  he  refided  in  England :  Both  na- 
tions aftcd  in  the  government  as  if  they  were  the 
lame  people ;  and,  on  many  occafions,  the  legiQa- 
tures  leem  not  to  have  been  diftinguifhed.     As  the 
king  and  all  the  Englilh  barons  were  of  French' ex- 
tradtion,  the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  af- 
eendant,  and  were  regard^  as  the  models  of  imita-* 
tion.     All  foreign  improvements,   therefore,    fuch 
as  they  were,  in  literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws 
and  arts,  feem  now  to  have  been,  in  a  good  mea- 
fure,  tranfplanted  into  England ;  and  that  kingdom 
was  become  little  inferior  in  all  the  falhionablc  ac-      .    . 
complifhments,  to  any  of  its  neighbours  on  the  con-       ^ 
tincnt.     The  more  homely  but  more  fenfible  man- 
ners and  principles  of  the  Saxons,  were  exchanged 
for  the  affeftations  of  chivalry  and  the  fubtilties  of 
fchobl  philofophy :  The  feudal  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  Romifh  fentiments  in  religion,  had  taken 
entire  poffcffion  of  the  people :  By  the  former,  the 
fenfe  of  fvibmiffion  towards  princes  was  fomewhat 
diminilhed  in  the  barons ;  by  the  latter,  the  devoted 
attachment  to  papal  authority  was  much  augmented 
among  the  clergy.     The  Norman  and  other  fo- 
reign   fanliiies    eftablifhed  in  England,    had  now 
ftruck  deep  root  j  and  being  entirely  incorporated 
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CHAP,  ^th  the  people,  whom  at  firft  they  oppreflcd  and 
y^^-,^  defpifed,  they  no  longer  thought  that  they  needed 
BiSf.      the  proteftion  of  the  crown  for  the  enjoynricnt  of 
their  poffeffionsj  or  confidered  theh-  tenure  as  pre- 
carious.    They  afpired  to  the  fame  liberty  and  in- 
dependence which  they  faw  enjoyed  by  their  bre- 
thren on  the  continent,  and  defired  to  reftrain  thofe 
exorbitant    prerogatives    and    arbitrary    practices, 
which  the  neceflities  of  war  and  the  violence  of 
*    conqueft  had  at  firft  obliged  them   to  indulge  in 
their  monarch.     That  memory  alfo  of  a  more  equal 
government  under  the  Saxon  princes,    which  re- 
mained with  the  Englifti,  difFufed  ftill  farther  the 
fpirit  of  libefrty,  and  made  the  barons  both  defirous 
of  more  independence  to  themfelvcs,  and  willing  to 
indulge  it  to  the  people.    .  And  it  was  not  long  ere 
'  this  fecret  revolution  in  the  fentiments  of  men  pro- 
duced, firft  violent  convulfions  in  the  ftate,  then  an 
evident  alteration  in  the  maxims  of  government. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  Eng- 
land fince  the  conqueft,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the 
^iforders  aittending  the  feudal  inftitutions  i  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  barons,  their  fpirit  of  rebellion 
againft  the  prince  and  laws,  and  of  animofity 
againft  each  other:  The  condudt  of  the  barons  in 


jh     ^  /  ^>.  the  tranfmarine  dominions  of  thofe  monarchs,  af- 

t^cS  O  rfi^ro^  forded  perhaps  ftill  more  flagrant  inftances  of  thefe 
convulfions  \  and  the  hiftory  of  France^  during  fevc- 
ral  ages,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  narrations  of  this 
nature.  The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
violent  government,  could  neither  be  very  nume- 
rous nor  populous ;  and  there  occur  inftances  which 
feem  to  evince,  that,  though  thefe  are  always  the 
firft  feat  of  law  and  liberty,  their  police  was  in  ge- 
neral loofe  and  irregular,  and  expofed  to  the  fame 
diforders  with  thofe  by  which  the  country  was  ge- 
nerally infefted.  It  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for 
I  great  numbers,   to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or 

more,  the  fons  and  relations  of  confiderablc  citizens, 
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to  form  themfelvcs  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  CHAP. 

break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  , .'  ^ 

murder  the  paflengers,  and  to  commit  with  impu-  11S9. 
nity  all  forts  of  diforder.  By  thefe  crimes,  it  had 
become  fo  dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  by  night, 
that  the  citizens  durft  no  more  venture  abroad  after 
fun-fet,  than  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  a  public  enemy.  The  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Ferrars  had  been  murdered  by  fome  of  thofc 
nofturnal  rioters;  and  the  death  of  fo  eminent  a 
perfon,  which  was  much  more  regarded  than  that 
of  many  thoufands  of  an  inferior  ftation,  fo  pro- 
voked the  king,  that  he  fwore  vengeance  ^ainft  the 
criminals,  and  became  thenceforth  more  rigorous 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws ". 

There  is  another  inftancc  given  by  hiftorians, 
which  proves  to  what  a  height  fuch  riots  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  how  open  thefe  criminals  were  in  com- 
mitting their  robberies,  A  band  of  them  had  at- 
tacked the  houfe  of  a  rich  citizen,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  plundering  it ;  had  broken  through  a  ftone- 
wall  with  hammers  and  wedges  j  and  had  already 
entered  the  houfe  fword  in  hand  ;  when  the  citizen, 
armed  cap-a-pee,  and  fupported  by  his  faithful  fcr- 
vantsi  appeared  in  the  paflagc  to  oppofe  them :  He 
cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  firft  robber  that  enter- 
ed 5  and  made  fuch  ftout  refiftance,  that  his  neigh- 
bours had  leifure  to  affemble,  and  come  to  his  relief. 
The  man  who  loft  his  hand  was  taken;  and  was 
tempted  by  the  promife  of  pardon  to  reveal  his 
confederates ;  among  whom  was  one  John  Senex, 
cftcemed  among  the  richeft  and  beft-born  citizens 
in  London.  He  was  convifted  by  the  ordeal ;  and 
though  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life, 
the  king  refufed  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged'*'.  It  appears  from  a  ftatute  of  Edward  I. 
that  thefe  diforders  were  not  remedied  even  in  that 

■  Bened.  Abb.  p.  196.  ^  Bened.  Abb.  p.  1979  198. 
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CHAP,  reign.     It  was  then  made  penal  to  go  out  at  ni^ 
'^'      after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to  carry  a  yfc^pouy  or 


lniP 


1 189.  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lanthorn"".  It  is  laid  ia 
the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  ftreets  of 
London. 

Henry'^s  care  in  adminiftering  juftice  had  gained 
6im  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and 
didant  princes  made  him  arbiter,  and  fubmittcd 
their  differences  to  his  judgment.  Sanchez  king 
of  Kavarre,  having  foipe  controverfies  with  Alfbnfa 
king  of  Caftile,  was  contented,  though  Alfonlb  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to  chufc  this  prince 
for  a  referee  J  and  they  agreed,  each  of  them  to 
confign  three  caftles  into  neutral  hands,  as  a  pledge 
.  of  their  not  departing  from  his  award.  Henry 
made  the  caufe  be  examined  before  bis  great  coun- 
cil, and  gave  a  fentencc,  which  was  fiibmitted  to 
by  both  parties.  Thefc  two  Spanifh  kings  fcnt 
each  a  ftout  champion  to  the  court  of  England,  in 
order  to  defend  his  caufe  by  arms,  in  cafe  the  way 
of  duel  had  been  cholen  by  Henry''. 

Henry  fo  far  abolifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  • 

pra<5lice  of  confifcating  fliips  which  had  been, 
wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  he  ordained,  if  oneTnaa 
or  animal  were  alive  in  the  Ihip,  that  the  vcffel  and 
goods  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  owners  *.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  alfo  for  aa 
innovation  which  was  afterwards  carried  farther  by 
his  fucceflbrs,  and  was  attended  with  the  moft  im- 
portant confequences.  This  prince  was  difgufted 
with  the  fpecies  of  military  force  which  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  feudal  inftitutions,  and  which,  though  .  | 
it  was  extremely  burdenfome  to  the  fubgeft,  yet  ren- 
dered very  little  fervice  to  the  fovereign*  The  ba^ 
rons,  or  miliury  tenants,  came  late  into  the  field ;         i 

*  Obfcrvations  on  the  ancient  Sututcs,  p.  %i6,  r  Rymcr,  1 

vol.  iv.  p.  43.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  172.  DicetOy  p.  597*  Brompton, 
p.  xito.  *  Rymcr,  voL  i,  p.  36. 
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they  were  obliged  to  ftrve  only  forty  days ;  they  ^  HA P- 
were  unikilfiil  and  diJwderly  in  all  their  operations ;  ^,_^_\_j 
and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  cannp  the  fame     ugj. 
rcfraftory  and  independent  fpirit,    to   which  they 
were  accuftomed  in  their  civil  government.   Henry> 
therefore,  introduced  the  praftice  of  making  acorn*, 
mutation  of  their  military  fervice  for  money ;  and 
he  levied  fcutages  from  his  baronies  and  knights  fees, 
inftead  of  requiring  the  peffonal  attendance  of  his  ^       a-      t) 
vaffals.    -There  is  mention  made,  in  the  hiftory  oi,Jtl/l^<^^  ^^^ 
the  exchequer,  of  thefe  fcutages  in  his  fecond,  fifth, 
and  eighteenth  year  * ;  and  other  writers  give  us  an 
account  of  three  more  of  them  ^.     When  the  prince 
had  thus  obtained  money,  he  aiade  a  contrad  with 
fomc  of  thofe  adventurers  in  which  Europe  at  that 
time  abounded :    They  found  him  foldiers  of  the 
fame  charadler  with  themfelves,  who  were  bound  to 
ferve  for  a  ftipulated  time:  The  armies  were  left 
numerous,  but  more  ufeful,  than  when  compofed 
of  all  the  military  vaflals  of  the  crown ;  The  feu-  *  *  ' 

dal  inftitutions  began  to  relax :  The  kings  became 
rapacious  for  money,  on  which  all  their  power  de- 
pended :  The  barons,  feeing  no  end  of  exaftions,  - 
fought  to  defend  their  property  :  And  as  the  fame 
catifes  had  nearly  the  fame  efFefts  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  feveral  crowns  either  loft 
or  acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different 
fuccefs  in  the  contefl. 

This  prince  was  alfo  the  firfl  that  levied  a  mx  on 
the  moveables  or  perfonal  eftates  of  his  fubjefts,  J^^yyr^^/ 
nobles  as  well  as  commons.     Their  zeal  for  the 
holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation; 
and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained,  this  taxation         .   • 
became,  in  following  reigns,  the  ufual  method  of    .     f  . .    ^ 
fupplying  the  necelTities  of  the  crown.     The  tax  of    ••"••i.V»vAw' 
Dancgelt,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation,  was 
remitted  in  this  reign. 

»  Madox,  p.  ^SS*  436»  437»  438-  *  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.66. 

from  the  tecordt. 
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It  was  a  ufual  praftice  of  the  kings  of  England 
.to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronatipn  thrice 
J 189.  every  year,  on  aflembling  the  ftates  at  the  three 
great  fcftivals.  Henry,  after  the  firft  years  of  his 
reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony,  which  was 
found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very  ufelefs.  •  None 
of  his  fucceffors  revived  it.  It  is  confidercc}  as  a 
great  aft  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he  mitigated 
the  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws,  andpunifhed  any  tranf- 
greffions  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines,  im* 
prifonments,  and^  other  more  moderate  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  coUefting  fome  detached  in- 
cidents, which  fhow  the  genius  of  the  age,  and 
which  could  not  fom^ell  enter  into  the  body  of  our 
hiftory,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  tiic 
quarrel  between  Roger  archbifhop  of  York,  and 
^-  - — ^  Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.    We  may  judge 

^A^iM^  ayf^^  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen,  when 
^       ,^   f  ecclefiaftics  could  proceed    to    fuch    ejjtrcmities. 

^^/i/^/u^^^^  Cardinal  Haguezun  being  fent,  in  11 76,  as  legate 
^w — ..,r==--^===^  into  Britain,  fummoned  an  aflcmbly  of  the  clergy 
at  London ;  and  as  both  the  archbilhops  pretended 
■  to  fit  on  his  right  hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency 

begat  a  controverfy  between  them.      The  monk$ 
and  retainers  of  archbifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Rq- 
I  ger,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod, 

threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him  under 
foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  wa^ 
tak^n  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty, 
faved  frpm  their  violence.  The  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money 
to  the  legate,  in  order  to  fupprefs  all  complaints 
'  with  regard  to  this  enormity  S 

up  }•    ^   f  We  are  told  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  that  the 

Jfjfi/i^ftf^  monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themfelves, 

^  pne  day,  proftrate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire 

before  Henry,   complaining,  with  many  tears  and 

?  Bened.  Abb.  p,  138,  139,    prompton^  p.  1109.     CluQii.  Genr. 
p.  1433.     Neubrig.  p.  4x3. 

much 
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much  dokfiil  lamentation,  that  the- bifliop  ofWin- 
cheftcr,  who  was  alfo  their  abbot,  had  cut  off  three 
dilhes  from  their  table.  How  many  has  he  left  ^^i%i^ 
you  ?  faid  the  king.  Ten  only,  replied  the  difcon- 
iblate  monks.  I  myfelf,  exclaimed  the  king,  never 
have  more  than  three ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bifhop  to 
reduce  you  to  the  fame  number  ^ 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  fons,  Richard 
who  fucceeded  him,  and  Joha  who  inherited  no 
territory,  though  his  father  had  often  intended  to 
leave  him"a  part  of  his  extenfive  dominions.  He 
was  thence  commonly  denorriinated  Lackland. 
Henry  left  three  legitimate  daughter;s  j  Maud,  born 
in  1 156,  and  married  to  Hei|y  duke  of  Saxony; 
Eleanor,  born  in  1162/  and^iarried  to  Alphonfo 
king  of  Caftile;  Joan,  born  in  1165,  and  married 
to  William  king  of  Sicily  % 

HsNRY  is  faid  by  ancient  hi(lorians  to  have  been 
of  a  very  amorous  diTpofition : .  They  mention  two 
of  his  natural  fons  by  Rofamofid,  daughter  of  lord 
Clifford,  namely,  Richard  Longefpce,  or  Long--' 
fword  (fo  called  from  the  fword  he  ufaally  wore), 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Ela,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury ;  and  Geofirey,  firft 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  then  archbifhop  of  York.  All 
the  other  circumftances .  of  the  iiory,  coqaoponly 
told  of  that  lady,  feem  to  be  fabulous. ' 

'  Gir.  Camb.  cap^  5.  in  AngUa  Sacra^  vol.  ii.  *  Oi^etpi 
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NOTES 

TO    THE 

FIRST      VOLUME^ 

NOTE  [A],  p.  13. 

THIS  queftion  has  been  difputed  with  as  great  seal, 
and  even  acriniQny,  between  the  Scotch  and  Irifli 
antiquaries,  as  if  the  honour  of  their  refpe£livc  countries 
were  the  moft  deeply  concerned  in  the  decifion.  We  Qiall 
not  enter  into  any  detail  on  fo  uninterefting  a  fubjed ;  but 
fliall  propofe  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  It  appears  more 
than  probable,  from  the  iimilitude  of  language  and  man- 
liers,  that  Britain  either  was  originally  peopled,  or  waft 
fubdued,  by  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  Gaul,  and 
Ireland  from  Britain  :  Thepofitionofthefeveral  countries 
is  an  additional  reafon  that  favours  this  conclufion*  Itap<- 
pears  alfo  probable,  that  the  migrations  of  that  colony  of 
Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  fubdued  Ireland,  was"^ 
originally  made  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Britain  ;  and 
this  conjeSure  (if  it  do  not  merit  a  higher  name)  is 
founded  both  on  the  Irifli  language,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent dialed  from  the  Welfli,  and  from  the  language  an- 
ciently fpoken  in  South  Britain,  and  on  the  vicinity  of 
Lancafliire,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Argylelhirc, 
to  that  ifland.  Thefe  events,  as  they  pafied  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  hiftory  and  records,  muft  be  known  by 
reafoning  alone,  which  in  this  cafe  feems  to  be  pretty 
fatisfadory :  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  not  to  mention  a  muU 
titude  of  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  guided  by 
like  inferences.  But  beiides  thefe  primitive  fads,  which 
lie  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  a  matter  of  pofitive 
and  undoubted  teftimony,  that  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain,  during  the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  was  much 
infeftcd  by  bands  of  robbers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provin- 
cial 
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cial  Britons  called  Scots  or  Scuits ;  a  name  which  was 
probably  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  which  thefe  ban- 
ditti themfelves  did  not  acknowledge  or  aifiime.  We  may 
infer  from  two  paflages  in  Ciaudian,  and  from  one  in 
Orofios,  and  another  in  Ifidore^  that  the  chief  feat  of  tbe(e 
Scots  was"  in  Ireland.  That  fome  part  of  the  Irifli  free- 
booters migrated  back  to  the  north- weft  parts  of  Britain, 
whence  their  anceftors  had  probably  been  derived  in  a 
more  remote  age,  is  pofitively  aflerted  by  Bede,  and  im- 
plied in  Gildas.  I  grant,  that  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas 
are  Caefars  or  Tacitufes ;  but  fuch  as  they  are,  they  re- 
main the  fole  teftimony  on  the  fubje<5t,  and  therefore  muft 
be  relied  on  for  want  of  better :  Happily,  the  frivoloufneis 
of  the  queftion  correfponds  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  autho- 
rities. Not  to  mention,  that,  if  any  part  of  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  a  barbarous  people  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  the  ge- 
nealogy of  nations,  and  even  fometimes  that  of  families. 
It  is  in  vain  to  argue  againft  thefe  fads  from  the  fuppofed 
warlike  difpofition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  unwarlike  of 
the  ancient  Irifh.  Thofe  arguments  are  ftill  much  weaker 
than  the  authorities.  Nations  change  very  quickly  in 
thefe  particulars.  The  Britons  were  unable  to  refift  the 
Pids  and  Scots,  and  invited  over  the  Saxons  for  their  de- 
fence, who  repelled  thofe  invaders :  Yet  the  fame  Briton^ 
valiantly  refiftcd,  for  150  years,  not  only  this  vi6loriou5 
band  of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more,  who  fioured 
in  upon*  them  from  all  quarters.  Robert  Bruce,  in  1322* 
"  made  a  peace,  in  which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was 
conftrained  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try :  Yet  in  no  more  diftant  period  than  ten  years  after, 
Scotland  was  totally  fubdued  by  a  fmall  handful  of  Englifh, 
led  by  a  few  private  noblemen.  All  hiftory  is  full  of  fuch 
events.  The  Irifli  Scots,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
centuries,  might  find  time  and  opportunities  fuificient  to 
fettle  in  North  Britain,  though  we  can  neither  affign  tlie 
period  nor  caufes  of  that  revolution,  Their  barbarous 
manner  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the  Roman; 
for  fubduing  thefe  mountaineers.  And,  in  a  word,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  language  of  the  two  countries,  that  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Irifli  are  the  fame  people,  and  that 
the  one  are  a  colony  from  the  other.  \Ve  have  pofitive 
evidence,  which,  though  from  neutral  perfons,  is  not 
perhaps  the  beft  that  may  be  wiihed  for,  that  the  former. 
In  the  third  or  founh  century,  fprang  from  the  latter :  Wq 

hav^ 
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have  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  latter  fprang  from  the  for* 
mer.  I  ihall  add,  that  the  name  of  Erfe  or  Irilh,  given 
by  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  is  a  certain  proof  of*  the  traditional  opinion 
delivered  from  father  to  fon,  that  the  latter  people  came 
priginally  from  Ireland, 


NOTE   [B],  p.  117. 

'"p  HERE  IS  a  feeming  contradidion  in  ancient  hifto« 
'^  rians  with  regard  to  fome  circumftances  in  the  ftor]r 
of  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  It  is  agreed,  that  this  prince  had 
a  violent  paflion  for  his  fecond  or  third  coufin,  Elgiva, 
whom  he  married,  though  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  canons.  It  is  «alfo  agreed,  that  he  was  dragged 
from  a  lady  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  that  the  lad/ 
was  afterwards  treated  with  the  fingular  barbarity  above 
mentioned.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Ofbome  and 
fome  others  call  her  his  ftrumpet,  not  his  wife,  as  ihe  is 
faid  to  be  by  Malmefbury.  But  this  difference  is  eaUly 
reconciled :  For  if  Edwy  married  her  contrary  to  the 
canons,  the  monks  would  be  fure  to  deny  her  to  be  hit 
wife,  and  would  infift  that  ihe  could  be  nothing  but  his 
ftrumpec  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  efteem  this  re- 
prefentation  of  the  matter  as  certain  j  at  leaft,  as  by  far 
the  moft  probable.  If  Edwy  had  only  kept  a  miftrefs,  it 
is  well  known,, that  there  are  methods  of  accommodation 
with  the  church,  which  would  have  prevented  the  clergy 
from  proceeding  to  fuch  extremities  againil  him  :  But  bis 
marriage,  contrary  to  the  canons,  was  an  infult  on  their 
(luthority,  and  called  for  their  higheft  refentment^ 


NOTE    [C],   p,  118, 

MANY  of  the  Englifl)  hiftorians  make  Edgar's  Ihips 
amount  to  an  extravagant  number,  to  3000,  or 
3600 :  See  Hoveden,  p.  426.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  607. 
Abbas  Rieval.  p.  360.  Brpmpton,  p,  869,  fays,  that 
Edgar  had  4000  velTels.  How  can  thefe  accounts  be  re« 
conciled  to  probability,  and  to  the  flate  of  the  navy  io  the 
time  of  Alfred  ?  W.  Thorne  makes  the  whole  number 
amount  only  to  30Q,  which  ^$  more  probable,    The  ^et 

of 
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of  Ethelred,  Edgar's  Ton,  mufl  have  been  fliort  of  looo 
ftips  ;  yet  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  137,  fays  it  was  tbe 
greatefi  navy  that  ever  bad  been  feen  in  England. 


NOTE   [D],  p.  141. 

ALMOST  all  the  ancient  hiftorians  fpeak  of  this 
maflacre  of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal, 
and  as  if  every  individual  of  that  nation  throughout  Eng- 
land had  been  put  to  death.  Btit  the  Danes  were  almoft 
4he  fole  inhabitants  in  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland 
and  Es^ft  Anglia,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Mercia. 
This  reprefentation,  therefore,  of  the  matter  is  abfolutely 
impoffible.  Great  refiftance  muft  have  been  made,  and 
violent  wars  enfued  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe.  This  ac» 
count  given  by  Wiallingford,  though  he  Hands  fingle,  rouft 
be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one*-'  We  are  told,  that  the 
name  Lurdane^  lord  Dane^  for  an  idte  lazy  fellow,  who 
lives  at  other  people's  expence,  came  from  the  condud  of 
the  Dane«,  who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englifli 
princes  had  been  intirely  mailers  for  feveral  generations  ; 
and  only  fupported  a  military  corps  of  that  nation.  It 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  thefe  Danes  only 
that  were  put  to  death. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  167. 

'Tp  HE.  ingenious  author  of  the  article  Godwin,  in  the 
^  Biographia  Britannica,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
memory  of  that  nobleman,  upon  the  fuppoHtton,  that  all 
the  Englifli  annals  had  been  falfified  by  the  Norman  hifto- 
rians  after  the  conqueft.  But  that  this  fuppofition  has  not 
much  foundation,  appears  hence,  that  almoft  all  thefe 
hi'ftorians  have  given  a  very  good  charafler  of  bis  fon  Ha- 
rold, whom  it  was  much  more  the  intereft  of  the  Norman 
caufe  to  blacken. 


.  NOTE   [F],  p.  178.   ■ 

^  H  E  whole  ftory  of  the  tranfaflipns  between  Edward^ 
*  .  Harold,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  fo  differ- 
ently by  the  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  important 

paiTages^ 
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paflkges  of  the  Englifli  hiftory  liable  to  fo  great  uncer^ 
tainty.  I  have  followed  the  account  which  appeared  to 
me  the  moft  confiflent  and  probable,.^  It  does  not  feem 
likely,  that  Edward  e?er  executed  a  will  in  the  duke's  fa- 
vour, much  lefs  that  he  got  it  ratified  by  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  as  is  affirmed  by  fome.  *  The  will  would  have 
been  known  to  all,  and  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
Conqueror^  to  whom  it  gave  fo  plaufible,  and  really  fo 
juft  a  title ;  but  the  doubtful  and  ambiguous  manner  in 
which  he  feems  always  to  have  mentioned  it,  proves  that 
he  could  only  [dead  the  known  intentions  of  that  monarch 
in  his  favour,  which  he  was  defirous  to  call  a  wilL 
There  is  indeed  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  prcferved  by 
Dn  Hickes,  vol.  i.  where  he  calls  faimfelf  rex  bertditariusy 
meaning  heir  by  will ;  but  a  prince,  poflefled  of  fo  much 
power,  and  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  may  employ 
what  pretence  he  pleafes :  It  is  fuffictent  to  refute  his  pre- 
tences to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  and  vari- 
ation among  hiftorians,  with  regard  to  a  point  which,  had 
it  been  real,  muft  have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  them. 

Again,  fome  hiftorians,  particularly  Malmefbury  and 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  affirm  that  Harold  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  over  to  Normandy,  but  that  taking  the 
air  in  a  pieafure*boat  on  the  coaft,  he  was  driven  over  by 
ftrcfs  of  weather  to  the  territories  of  Guy  count  of  "Pon- 
tfaieu:  But  befides  that  this  flory  is  not  probable  in  itfelf, 
and  is  contradicted  by  moft  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  it  is 
contradided  by  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument 
lately  difcovered.  It  is  a  tapeftry,  preferved  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Roiien,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to  the  emperor :  At  leaft  it  is  of 
very  great  antiquity,  Harold  is  thfcre  reprcfented  as  taking 
his  departure  from  king  Edward  in  execution  of  fome 
commiffion,  and  mounting  his  veflel  with  a  great  train. 
The  defign  of  redeeming  his  brother  ancl  nephew,  who 
were  hoftages,  is  the  moft  likely  caufe  that  can  be  af- 
figned  ;  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  Tlovc- 
den,  Brompton,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  For  a  far- 
ther account  of  this  piece  of  tapeftry,  fee  Hiftoire  de 
FAcadcmie  dc  Literature,  torn.  ix.  page  535. 
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NOTE  [G],  p.  201. 

t  Y  appears  from  the  ancient  tranfl^tions  of  the  Saxon 
^  annals  and  laws,  and  from  king  Alfred's  tranflation  of 
Bede,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ancient  hi(lorians«  that  comes 
in  Latin,  aUtrman  in  Saxon,  and  earl  in  Dano-Saxon, 
were  quite  fynonimous.  There  is  only  a  claufe  in  a  law 
of  king  Amelftan's  (fee  Spelm.Conc.  p.  406.)  which 
has  ftumbled  fome  antiquaries,  and  has  made  them  ima- 
gine that  an  earl  was  fuperior  to  an  alderman.  The  we- 
regild,  or  the  price  of  an  earl's  blood,  is  there  fixed  at 
15,000  thrimfas,  equal  to  that  of  an  'archbifhop;  whereas 
that  of  a  bifhop  and  alderman  is  only  8000  thrimfas.  To 
folve  this  difficulty  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Selden's  con- 
jecture (fee  his  Titles  of  Honour,  chap.  v.  p.  603,  604.)* 
that  the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  age  of  Athelftan  juft  be- 
ginning to  be  in  ufe  in  England,  and  ftood  at  that  time 
for  the  atheling  or  prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown. 
This  he  confirms  by  a  law  of  Canute,  §  55.  where  an 
atheling  and  an  archbiihop  are  put  upon  the  fame  footing. 
Li  another  law  of  the  fame  Atheld^n  the  weregUd  of  the 
prince  or  atheling  is  faid  to  be  15,000  thrimfas.  See 
Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  therefore  the  fame  who  is  called 
earl  in  the  former  law. 


NOTE  [H],  p.  252. 

^HERE  is  a  paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  Shame- 
-■■  borne,  which  pretends,  that  that  family,  which  was 
Saxon,  was  reftored  upon  proving  their  innocence,  as 
well  as  other  Saxon  families  which  were  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation.  Though  this  paper  was  able  to  impofe  on  fuch 
great  antiquaries  as  Spelman  (fee  GloiT.  in  verbo  Drenges) 
and  Dugdale  (fee  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  118. )>  it  is  proved  by 
Dr.  Brady  (fee  Anfw.  to  Petyt,  p.  11,  12.)  to  have  been 
a  forgery  5  and  is  allowed  as  fuch  by  Tyrrel,  though  a 
pertinacious  defender  *of  his  party  notions  (fee  his  Hift. 
vol.  ii«  introd.  p.  51.  73.).  Ingulf,  p.  70.  tells  us,  that 
very  early  Hereward,  though  abfent  during  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  eftate,  and  could  not 
obtain  redrefs.  William  even  plundered  the  monafleries. 
I  Flor. 
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Plor.  Wigorn.  p«  636.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo, 
p.  484  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  26b.  Diceto,  . 
p.  482.  Broiiipton,  p.  967.  Knyghton^  p.  2344*  Alur. 
Beveri.  p.  130.  We  are  told  by  Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de 
Taillebois  plundered  the  monaftery  of  Croyland  of  a  great 
part  of  its  land,  and  no  redrefi  could  be  obtained.  . 


NOTE  [Ij,  p.  253. 

^T^HE  obliging  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  the  fires 
^  and  lights  at  certain  hours,  upon  the  founding  of  a 
bell,  called  the  courfeuj  is  reprefented  by  Polydore  Virgil, 
lib.  9.  as  a  mark  of  the  fervitude -of  the  Englifli.  But  this 
was  a  law  of  police,  which  William  had  previoully  efta- 
blifhed  in  Normandy.  See  du  Moulin,  Hift.  de  Nor- 
mandie,  p.  160.  The  fame  law  had  place  in  Scotland. 
LL«  Burgor.  cap.  86. 


NOTE  [K],  p.  260. 

Xirr HAT  thefe  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
^^  which  the  Englifli,  every  reign  during  a  century 
and  a  half,  defire  fo  paffionately  to  have  reftored,  is  much 
difputed  by  antiquaries,  and  our  ignorance  of  theov  feems 
one  of  the  greateft  defeds  in  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftory. 
The  coUedion  of  laws  in  Wilkins,  which  pafs  under  the 
name  of  Edward,  are  plainly  a  pofterior  and  an  ignorant 
compilation.  Thofe  to  be  found  in  Ingulf  are  genuine  ; 
but  fo  imperfe£l,  and  contain  fo  few  claufes  favourable  to 
the  fubjefl,  that  we  fee  no  great  reafon  for  their  contend- 
ing for  them  fo  vehemently.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  meant  the  common  law^  as  it  prevailed  during  the  reign 
of  Edward ;  which  we  may  conjedure  to  have  been  more 
indulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  inftitutions.  The 
moft  material  articles  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended 
in  Magna  Charta. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  284. 

iNGULF,  p.  70.  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  372.  M.  Weft. 
-•'  pi  225.  Gul.  Neub.  p.  357.  Alured.  Bcvcri.  p.  124. 
De  Geft.  AngU  p.  333,    M.  Paris,  p.  4.    Sim.  Dun. 

p.  ao6. 
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p.  206.  Brompton,  p.  962.  980.  jr6i.  GervaleTtlbrf 
]ib.  i.  cap,  t6.  Textus  Roffenfls  apud  Seld.  Spicileg.  ad 
Eadm.  p.  179.  Gul.  Pid.  p.  206.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
p.  521.  666.  853^  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  8ox*  Giil« 
Malmcf.  p.  52,  57.  Knyghton,  p.  2354.  Eadmer, 
p.  X 10.  Thorn.  Rudborne  in  Ang.  Sacra,  voL  i.  p.  248. 
Monach.  RoiF.  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Girald. 
Camb.  in  eadem,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  Hift.  Elyends,  p.  516* 
The  words  of  this  laft  hiftorian,  who  is  very  andent,  are 
remarkable,  ^nd  worth  tranfcribing.  Rex  itaque  fa£fus 
ff^UielmuSy  quid  in  principes  Jngkrum^  qui  tanta  claSfu^ 
perejfe  poteranty  fecerit^  dicerty  cum  nihil  profit^  omitto» 
^id  enim  prodeffet^  Ji  nee  unum  in  toto  regno  de  illis  dicerem 
priftina  poteftate  ud  permijfum^  fed  omnes  out  in  gravem  pau-^ 
periatis  arutmtam  detrufos^  aut  exharedatos^  patria  piJfoSj  md 
iffojfii  oeulis^  vel  cateris  amputaUs  membrisj  opprobrium  tm^ 
tninum  fa^osj  qut  certe  miferrime  affli£los^  vita  privaios^ 
Simili  modo  utiliiate  carere  exijiimo  dicere  quid  in  nunonm 
populuniy  mnfolum  ah  eo^  fed  a  fuis  aSiumJity  cum  id  di^u 
fciamus  difficile^  et  oh  immanem  crudelitatem  fortaj/is  incre"' 
dibilcy 

-  NOTE   [Mj,  p.  340. 

TjENRY,  by  the  feudal  cuftbms,  was  entitled  to  levy  s 
^^  tax  for  the  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  he 
exa£^ed  three  (hillings  a  hyde  on  all  £nghind«  H.  Hunt^ 
p.  379.  Some  hiftorians  (Brady,  p«  270.  and  Tyrrel^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  182.}  heedlefsly  make  this  fum  amount  to  above  . 
800,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  money :  But  it  could  not 
exceed  135,000*  Five  hydes,  fometimes  lefs^  made  a- 
knight's  tee,  of  which  there  were  were  about  60,000  in 
England,  confequently  near  300,000  hydes ;  and  at  the 
rate  of  three  (hillings  a  hyde,  the  fum  would  amount  to 
45,000  pounds,  or  135,000  of  our  prefent  money.  See 
Rudborne,  p.  257.  In  the  Saxon  times,  there  were  only 
computed  243*600  hydes  in  England* 


NOTE   [NJ,  p.  344. 

'T*HE  legates  a  latere^  as  they  were  called,  wer?  a  kind 

^    of  delegates,  who  poflefltd  the  full  power  of  the  pope 

in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  and  were 

very  bufy  in  extending  «s  well  as  exerciiing  lU    They  no* 

minated 
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minated  to  all  vacant  benefices,  aflcmbled  fynods,  and 
were  anxious  to  maintain  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which 
never  could  be  fully  prote£led  without  encroachments  on  the 
civil  power.  If  there  were  the  leaft  concurrence  or  oppofi- 
tion,  it  was  always  fuppofed  that  the  civil  power  was  to  give 
way :  Every  deed,  which  had  the  leaft  pretence  of  holding 
of  any  thing  Spiritual,  as  marriages,  teftaments,  promifTory 
oaths,  were  brought  into  the  fpiritual  court,  and  could  nop 
be  canvafled  before  a  civil  magiftrate.  Thefe  were  the 
eftabli(hed  laws  of  the  church ;  and  where  a  legate  was 
fent  immediately  from  Rome,  he  was  fure  to  maintain  the 
papal  claims  with  the  utmoft  rigour  :  But  it  was  an  advan* 
tage  to  the  king  to  have  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed legate,  becaufe  th^  connexions  of  that  prelate  with 
the  kingidom  tended  to  moderate  his  meafures* 


NOTE  [O],  p. 377. 

'IXT'ILLIAM  of  Newbridge,  p.  383.  (who  Is  copied  by 
^^  later  hiftorians),  aflerts,  that  GeofFrey  had  fomc 
title  to  the  counties  of  Maine  ai^d  Anjou.  He  pretends  that 
count  GeofFrey,  bis  father,  had  left  him  thefe  dominions 
by  a  fecret  will,  and  had  ordered  that  his  body  (hould  not 
be  buried,  till  Henry  fliould  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  it, 
which  he,  ignorant  of  the  concents,  was  induced  to  do'.' 
But  befides  that  this  ftory  is  not  very  likely  in  itfelf,  and 
favours  of  monkifii  fidlion,  it  is  found  in  no  other  ancient 
writer,  and  is  contradided  by  fome  of  them,  particularly 
the  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  Newbridge  of  knowing  the  truth.  See  Vita  Gauf, 
Due.  Norman,  p.  J03. 


NOTE  [P],  p.  380. 

'T^HE  fum  fcarcely  appears  credible ;  as  it  would  amount 
^  to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Ger- 
vafe  is  indeed  i  contemporary  author  ;  but  churchmen  are 
often  guilty  of  ftrangc  miftakes  of  that  nature,  and  arc 
commonly  but  little  acquainted  with  the  public  revenues. 
This  fum  would  make  540,000  pounds  of  pgr  prefent  mo- 
ney. The  Norman  Chronicle,  p.  995.  fays,  that  Henry 
raifed  only  60  Angevin  (hillings  on  each  knight's  fee  in 
bjs  foreign  dominions:  This  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  fum 
VoL.L  I  i  which 
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which  Gcrvafe  fays  he  levied  on  England  :  An  inequality 
no  y^ik  probable.  A  pation  may  by  degrees  be  brought 
to  bear  a  tax  of  15  (hillings  in  the  pound,  but  a  fudden  and 
precarious  tax  can  never  be  impofed  to  that  amount,  with- 
out a  very  vifible  neceffity,  efpecially  in  an  age  (6  little 
accuftomed  to  taxes.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  the  rent  of 
a  knight's  fee  was  Computed  at  four  pounds  a  year.  There 
were  60,000  knights  fees  in  England. 


NOTE   [QJ,  p.  382. 

pITZ- STEPHEN,  p.  18.  This  condua  appears  vio- 
"  lent  and  arbitrary ;  but  was  fuitable  to  the  ftrain  of 
adminiftration  in  thofe  days.  His  father,  Geoljtey, 
though  reprefcnted  as  a  mild  prince,  fet  him  an  example  of 
much  greater  violence.  When  Geoffrey  was  mafter  of 
Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  prefumed,  without  his 
confent,  to  proceed  to  the  eledtion  of  a  bifliop ;  upon 
which  he  ordered  all  of  therti,  with  the  bifliop  ele6^,  to  be 
caftrated,  and  made  aH  their  tefticles  be  brought  him  in  a 
platter.  Fitz-Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of  Touloufe, 
Henry  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the  churches 
within  his  dominions.     See  Epift.  St.  Thorn',  p.  232. 


NOTE   [R],  p.  397. 

1  Follow  here  the  narrative  of  Fitz-Stephens,  who  was 
fecretary  to  Becket ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  fuf- 
peSed  of  partiality  towards  his  patron.  Lord  Lyttehon 
chufes  to  follow  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  letter,  or 
rather  manifefto,  of  Folliot,  bifliop  of  London,  which  is 
addreffed  to  Becket  himfelf,  at  the  time  when  the  bifliop 
appealed  to  the  pope  from  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced againft  him  by  his  primate.  My  reafons,  why  I 
give  the  preference  to  Fitz- Stephens,  are,  (i.)  If  the 
friendfliip  of  Fitz-Stephens  might  render  him  partial  to 
Becket,  even  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  declared 
enmity  of  the  bifliop  muft,  during  his  Kfetime,  have  ren- 
dered him  more  partial  on  the  other  fide.  (2.)  The  bifliop 
was  moved  by  interefl:,  as  well  as  enmity,  to  calumniate 
Becket.  He  had  himfelf  to  defend  againft  the  fentence  of 
excommunication,  dreadful  to  all,  efpecially  to  a  prelate  : 
r  And  no  more  effectual  means  than  to  throw  all  the  blame 

on 
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6n  his  adverfary.  (3.)  He  has  adually  been  guilty  of 
palpable  calumnies  in  that  letter.  Among  thefe^  I  reckon 
the  following :  He  affirms,  that^  when  Becket  fubrcribed 
the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  h^  faid  plainly  to  all  the 
bifhops  of  England,  It  is  my  majter^s  pleafurey  that  I  jhould 
farftuior  myfelf^  and  at  prefent  I  fuhmit  to  A,  ^nd  do  refoh/i 
to  incur  a  perjury^  and  repent  afterwards  as  I  may,  tiow* 
ever  barbarous  the  times,  and  however  negligent  zealous 
churchmen  were*  then  of  morality,  thefe  are  not  wtrds ' 
which  a  primate  of  g-reat  fenfe,  and  of  much  feeming  fane* 
tity,  would  employ  in  an  aflembly  of  his  fufFragans  :  He 
might  a<Sl  upon  thefe  principles,  but  never  furely  would 
publicly  allow  them.  FoUiot  alfo  fays,  that  all  the  bifliops 
were  refolved  obftinately  to  oppofe  the  Conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  but  the  primate  himfelf  betrayed  them  from 
timidity,  and  led  the  way  to  their  fubfcribing.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  teflimony  of  all* the  hiftorians,  and  direftljr 
contrary  to  Becket*s  charadier,  who  furchr  was  not  defti- 
tute  either  of  courage  or  of  tz:eal  for  ecclenafttcal  immuni- 
ties. (4.)  The  violence  and  injuflice  of  Henry,  afcribed 
to  him  by  Fitz- Stephens,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  the 
profecution.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than, 
after  two  years  filence,  to  make  a  fudden  and  unprepared 
demand  upon  Becket  to  the  amount  of  44,000  marks 
(equal  to  a  fum  of  near  a  million  in  our  time)  and  not  al- 
low him  the  leaft  interval  to  bring  in  his  accounts.  If  the 
king  was  fo  palpably  oppreffive  in  one  article,  he  may  be 
prefumed'to  be  equally  fo  in  the  reft.  ^5.)  Though  Fol- 
liot's  letter,  or  .rather  manifefto,  be  addrefled   to  Becket  « 

him(elf,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority  on  that  ac- 
count. We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  made  by  Becket : 
The  collection  of  letters  cannot  be  fuppofed  qiiite  complete. 
But^that,  the  collediion  was  not  made  by  one  (whoever  he 
were)  very  partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  them,  where  there  are  many  paffages  very  little  favour- 
able to  him  :  Infomuch  that  the  editor  of  th^  at  Bruflels, 
a  Jefuit,  thought  proper  to  publifti  them  with  great  omif- 
fions,  particularly  of  this  letter  of  Folliot's.  Perhaps 
Becket  made  no  anfwer  at  all,  as  not  deigning  to  write  to 
an  excommunicated  pcrfon,  whofe  very  commerce  would 
contaminate  him  ;  and  the  bifhop,  trufting  to  this  arro- 
gance of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him  the  mpre 
freely.  (6.)  Though  thefentence  pronounced  on  Becket 
by  the  great  council  implies  that  he  had  refufed  to  make 
any  anfwer  to  the  king's  cDUrt^  this  does  not  fortify  the 
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narrative  of  FoUiot :  For  if  his  excufe  was  rejefied  » 
falfe  and  frivolous,  it  ^  would  be  treated  as  no  anfwer. 
Becket  fubmitted  fo  far  to  the  fentence  of  confifcation  of 
goods  and  chattels^  that  be  gave  furety,  which  is  a  proof 
that  be  meant  not  at  (hat  time.to  queftion  the  authority  of 
the  king's  courts.  (7.)  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that 
both  the  author  of  Hiftoria  quadrapartita,  and  Gervafe^ 
oahtcmporary  writers, .  agree  with  Fitz-Stephcns";  and  the 
latter  is  not  ufually  very,  partial,  to  Becket.  All  'the  au« 
cient  hiftorians  give  the  fame  account* 
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